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crime 


tsche  Ban 


Hirra 


TODAY 


Me 


trials  to 


goon 


Owen  Bowcott 


THE  Government  was  last 
night  determined  to  Dress 


I night  determined  to  press 
ahead  with  prosecutions  of  al- 
leged Nazi  war  criminals  liv- 
ing in  Britain  despite  the  col- 
lapse of  its  leading  case 
against  an  66-year-old  great- 
grandfather from  Surrey. 

The  decision  by  an  Old  Bai- 
ley jury  that  Szymon  Sera- 
finowicz was  mentally  imnt 
to  face  murder-  charges 
revived  calls  for  the  Judicial 
process  to  be  abandoned,  but 
left  the  Crown  Prosecution 
Service  vowing  to  continue 
with  five  other  cases. 

Mr  Serafinowicz,  a retired 
carpenter  who  was  bom  in 
- Belarus  but  lives  inBanstead, 
appeared  at  the  Old  Bafley 
following  more  than  two 
years  of  police  investigations 
and  hearings. 

Protesting  his  innocence 
but  said  to  be  suffering  from 
Alzheimer’s  disease,  he 
avoided,  answering  charges 
that  he  had  murdered  three 
unknown  Jews  on  the  East- 
ern Front  in  the  1940s. 

Questioning  the  courts’ 
ability  to  reopen  such  issues 
dating  back  to  the  1940s,  the 
Conservative  peer  Lord  Teb- 
bit  last  night  claimed:  “This 
whole  affair  has  been  a waste 
of  the  time  of  Parliament,  the 
police  and  the  judiciary,  and 
a waste  of  public  money. 

“I  never  believed  that  any-  j 
body  after  all  these  years 
would  be  found  fit  for  trial, 
would  be  found  guilty,  and 
then  be  found  fit  to  serve  a 
prison  sentence.” 

The  shadow  attorney  gen- 
eral, John  Morris,  said:  *7 
trust  the  Attorney  General 
will  come  to  the  House  on 
Monday  outlining  the  costs  of 
this  trial  and  the  investiga- 
tion to  date,  and  what  is  now 
proposed  for  further  investi- 
gation and  other  trials.” 

But  anger  that  an  estimated 
£5  million  has  been  spent 
without  anyone  being  con- 
victed was  tempered  by 
strong  cross-party  support  for 
the  process. 

The  Tory  MP  Sir  Ivan  Law- 


rence, Rhairman  of  the  Com- 
mons Home  Affairs  Select 
Committee,  insisted:  “Parlia- 
ment had  a fUll  understand- 
ing of  the  costs  of  these  trials 
when  it  decided  to  make  Nazi. 

war  crimBS  criminal  nffanrem 

“But  we  considered  that  the 
mass  slaughter  of  innocent 
people  was  so  hideous  and 
atrocious  a crime  that  no  one 
who  perpetrated  it  should 
avoid  the  consequences.” 

The  Liberal  Democrat  legal 
affairs  spokesman,-  Alex  Car- 
tile  QCt  who  lost  relatives  to 
the  Nazis  in  Poland,  added:. 
“Those  of  us  who  fought  for 
the  War  Crimes  Act  always 
recognised  that  it  was  feirly 
unlikely  that  there  would  be 
many  prosecutions,. :Bq£  . we 
believed  that  jfs  ltwrajly  and 
legally  right  for  there’ to  he 
[such  an]  act” 

For  Labour,  Lord  Meriyn- 
Rees,  a former  home  secre- 
tary and  chairman  of  the  all- 
party  Parliamentary  War 
Crimes  Committee,  saidr  'Tf 
there  is  evidence  which  will 
stand  up  in  a court  of  law, 
then  future  prosecutions 
should  take  place,  irrespec- 
tive of  what  happened  at  the 
Old  Bailey." 

The  1991  War  Crimes  Act 
was  passed  at  Margaret 
Thatcher's  insistence  against 
the  wishes  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  many  of  whose  mem- 
bers fought  in  the  second 
world  war  hut  argued  that  it 
was  too  long  ago  and  that  ret- 
rospective legislation  was  bad 
lnprinciple. 

After  a free  vote,  peers 
rejected  the  biU  on  second 
reading,  the  first  such  defi- 
ance for  neatly  50  years.  But 
parties  in  the  Commons  com- 
bined .to  assert  their,  author- 
ity and  the  bill  was  pushed 
through. 

The  Crown  Prosecution 
Service,  which  had  hoped 
that  Its  identification  evi- 
dence in  the  case  against  Mr 
Serafinowicz  would  prove 
overwhelming,  was  resigned 
to  the  setback.  “This  does  not 
affect  other  cases,"  a spokes- 
woman said  last  night.  “Five 
other  cases  are  being 
considered.” 
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Soros: 

“The  enemy 
today  is  not 
communism 
but  capitalism.” 

The  week  p13 


Worsthorne: 

“I  wrote 
wicked 


nonsense 
about  blacks 
— but ! was 
right  about  the 
permissive 
society.” 

The  week  p 17 


Nicola  Horllckv  - .dip  last  phone  calkin  Frankfort  before  setting  off  fora  confrontation  with  her  former  employers 
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Naughtie: 

“Reading  Dick 
Morris  made 
me  shiver... 
is  this  the 
future  for 
New  Labour?” 

The  week  p 17 


-hunting  in  the  City 


Richard  RBos 


FORTY-eight  hours  ago 
she  was  one  of  the  City's 
most  dynamic  business- 
women. with  a job  to  be  en- 
vied and  a salary  of  £1  mil- 
lion. Yesterday  the  money 
and  the  job  had  gone  — but 
the  dynamism  was  still  there. 

Nicola  Horlick,  35-year-old 
mother  of  five  and  former 
fond  manager  with  Morgan 
Grenfell,  who  was.  pressured 
into  resigning  on  Thursday 
from  her  job  of  controlling  £18 
billion  of  investments, 
showed  that  she  would  not  go 
quietly. 

After  hiring  a team  of  law- 
yers and  a public  relations 
company,  her  strategy  for  res- 
cuing her  reputation  became 
dear:  outright  confrontation- 
ignoring  requests  for  an  8am 
meeting  with  her  former  boss 
Robert  Smith — which  she  de- 
scribed as  a kangaroo  court 
— flho  mnnnted  an  assault  OH 
the  Finsbury  Square  offices 
VA  hours  later,  flanked  by  a 
posse  of  photographers. 

Despite  pushing  aside  the 
burly  security  guards  and 
climbing  the  stairs  to  avoid 
being  trapped  in  the  lifts  die 
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was  denied  a showdown.  Mr 

Smith,  who  had  suspended , 
her  for  allegedly  trying  to  de- 
feet  to  a rival  bank  with  a 
team  of  executives,  was  out 
on  business. 

Ms  Horfick’s  former  col- 
leagues were  left  astounded 
by  the  sheer  effrontery  of  it 
all. 

Undeterred,  Ms  Horlick 
marched  the  few  hundred 
yards  to  Morgan’s  bead  office 
in  Bishops  gate  determined  to 
see  Mr  Smith's  boss,  Michael 


Dobson.  But  she  foiled  to  out- 
manoeuvre the  security 
cordon. 

There  was  only  one  option 
left  for  the  woman  who  shot 
from  trainee  to  the  City's 
second  most  powerful  woman 
in  just  over  10  years:  go 
straight  to  the  top  — that 
meant  Deutsche  Bank’s  sky- 
scraper headquarters  in 
Frankfurt 

She  sped  to  Heathrow  — 
pausing  there  only  to  con- 
duct a BBC  interview  by  mo- 


bile phone,  before  flying  400 
miles  to  the  financial  heart  of 
Germany. 

She  told  the  BBC:  “I  don't 
see  that  I have  done  anything 
wrong  and  I am  extremely 
angry  about  the  way  I have 
been  treated.  It  is  totally  un- 
fair and  I fed  that  I should  be 
reinstated. 

“I  am  now  unemployed 
with  a mortgage  and  five  chil- 
dren. which  1 find  quite  ex- 
traordinary after  everything  I 
have  done  for  the 
organisation.” 

She  added  before  boarding 
the  1pm  flight:  '7  believe  in 
the.  truth  and  I insist  that 
people  listen  to  me.  I mill  he 
heard.” 

And  she  was.  Deutsche’s 
top  executives,  who  had 
threatened  earlier  to  refuse 
to  see  Ms  Horlick.  relented. 

No  doubt  forewarned,  and 
realising  that  Ms  Horfick's 
tactics  had  the  power  to  turn 
drama  into  a crisis  for  Ger- 
many's mightiest  bank,  Deut- 
sche’s legal  department  Of- 
fered her  a meeting  and 
agreed  to  her  request  that  a 
Reuter’s  reporter  should  act 
as  her  witness  during 
negotiations. 

Two  hours  later  Ms  Horlick 


emerged,  conceding  she  had 
had  a fair  hearing.  She  added: 
“I  am  now  going  home  to  my 
children.” 

Although  Ms  Horlick  ap- 
peared prepared  to  declare 
something  of  a truce  if  the 
Germans  gave  her  case  a seri- 
ous bearing,  there  was  little 
sign  of  compromise  in 
London. 

She  finally  arrived  home 
three  hours  later  and  settled 
down  in  her  five-storey  Ken- 
sington mansion  in  time  to 
look  out  for  herself  on  the 
Nine  O’clock  News. 


Lawson: 

“Why  exactly 
should  we  be 
excited  by 
finding 
Aristotle’s 
ruined  school? 
We  have  an 
unhealthy 
interest  in 

cultural  dung." 
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First  Salinger  book  for  34  years  stuns  publishers 


Protect 
yourself 
from  the 
elements  with 
the  stylish 
Guardian 
International 
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The  publicity-shy  author  of  the  Catcher  in 
the  Rye  has  found  an  obscure  press  after 
his  own  heart,  writes  Ian  Katz  in  New  York 


A tiny  academic  press 
has  stunned  the  pub- 
lishing world  by  secur- 


^^lishing  world  by  secur- 
ing the  rights  to  print  the  first 

new  book  by  J- D- Salinger  in 
34  years,  putting  between  cov- 
ers at  last  a little-known  story 

by  foe  reclusive  author. 

Orchises  Press,  a Virginia 
based  fiction  and  poetry  im- 
print run  by  a professor  of 
English,  is  to  publish  Hap- 
worth  16, 1924  in  March- 
The  story,  in  foe  form  of  a 

precocious  letter  from  a sevenr 

year-old  boy  to  his  parents, 
foist  appeared  in  foe  New 

Yorker  Magazine  in  1385. 


Critics  have  suggested  it 
holds  foe  secret  of  why  the 

author  of  The  Catcher  in  the 

Rye,  the  1951  classic  beloved 
of  teenagers,  everywhere, 
stopped  writing  and  with- 
drew to  a hermttic  existence 
in  rural  New  Hampshire. 

Its  publication,  is  hailed  as 
the  literacy  coup  of  the  de- 
cade. Mr  Salinger,  aged  78. 
has.  fought  attempts  to  expose 
his  obscure ' writings  to  a 
wider  audience,  even  appeal- 
ing to  the  United  States  su- 
preme  court  to  prevent  a biog- 
rapher from  using  his  letters. 

Roger  Lafobury  of  George 


Mason.  University,  who  runs 
Orchises  Press,  would  not  say 
how  he  secured  the  author. 
But  in  keeping  with  Mr  Salin- 
ger's distaste  for  publicity,  he 
will  not  release  review  copies, 
promote  foe  book,  or  disclose 
its  print-run. 

“My  philosophy  is  that 
books  are  pushed,  at  people 
for  wrong  reasons,”  Prof 
Lafobury  told  foe  Washing- 
ton Post  “There’s  a market- 
ing mentality  that  has  littie  to 
do  with  the  literary  experi- 
ence. I want  people  to  know 
[Hayworth  16.  1924]  is- avail- 
able; I don’t  want  to  farce  it 

on  anyone." 

Living  in  -a  remote  farm- 
house, Mr  Salinger  has  or- 
dered his  agent,  Phyllis  West- 
berg.  to  throw  away  hundreds 
of  his  letters  and  reputedly  in- 
structed her  not  to  forward 


fen  mail.  He  has  not  pub- 
lished a book  since  Raise 
High  the  Roof  Beam  Carpen- 
ters in  1963,  yet  retains  a huge 
following. 

Hayworth  16,  1924  took  up 
most  of  the  J une  19 1965  issue 
of  the  New  Yorker.  Its  central 
character  is  Seymour  Glass,  a 
child  who  commits  su  icide  as 
an  adult  in  the  story  A Perfect 
Day  for  Bananaftsh. 

It  begins  with  a brief  intro 
dnetion  by  Seymour’s  brother  , 
Buddy,  who  writes  that  “for  a I 
good  many  years  of  my  life — 
very  possibly,  all  forty-six  — I 
have  felt  myself  installed, 
elaborately  wired,  and,  occa- 
, stonaHy,  plugged  in,  for  foe 
purpose  of  'shedding  some 
light  on  the  short,  reticulate 
fife  and  times  of  my  late,  el- 
dest brother,  Seymour  Glass, 
who  died,  committed  suicide. 
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JD  Salinger,  caught  in  a rare  pictnre  photograph:  faul  aqau 


opted  to  discontinue  living.  The  media  were  alerted  to  it ; 
back  In  1948,  when  he  was  only  after  a Salinger  buff  no- 1 


thirty-one.’1 


ticed  a mention  on  foe  web 


Hapworth  16,  1924  will  be  page  for  Amazon.com,  an  on- 
sold  largely  by  mail  order,  line  bookstore. 
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Bad  boys  of  pop  unmoved  by  drug  apology 


Out  of  time . . • East  17,  now  minus  Brian  Harvey  (second  left).  'Under  no  circumstances  can  we  condone  the  taking  of  Ecstasy* 


Sorry 
East  1 7 
singer 
goes 
west 

Lawnenca  Dotwgan 


ROCK  and  roll  stars  once 
paraded  their  drug  use 
as  a badge  of  honour. 
These  days,  as  East  lTs  Brian 
Harvey  discovered  last  night, 
it  gets  them  the  sack. 

Mr  Harvey,  the  lead  singer 
of  the  se]f-styied  bad  boys  of 
British  pop,  found  out  his 
three  colleagues  were  not  so 
“bad”  as  their  image  painted 
them  when  they  booted  him 
out  of  the  band  24  hours  after 
he  advocated  using  ecstasy. 

The  22-year-old  singer 
boasted  in  a radio  interview 
that  he  had  taken  12  ecstasy 
tablets  in  one  night  and  in- 
sisted the  drug  could  “in- 
crease the  love'*  between 
people.  He  apologised  within 
34  hours,  saying  he  regretted 
his  comments  and  warned 
fans:  “Never  take  ecstasy  — It 
could  kill  you.” 

But  his  volte  face  faded  to 
appease  his  colleagues.  In  a 
statement  issued  last  night, 
the  three  other  members  of 
the  London-based  band  I 
accused  Mr  Harvey  of  “unac- . 
ceptable  behaviour”. 

"His  recent  remarks  about 
drugs  to  the  media  have 
forced  the  other  three  mem- 
bers to  demand  that  Brian 
leaves  the  band.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  we  condone 
the  taking  of  Ecstasy  or  any 
other  illegal  substances. 

“(We)  want  it  known  that 
these  remarks  made  by  Brian 
Harvey  do  not  reflect  the 
views  of  the  three  other  mem- 
bers,” the  statement  said. 


The  singer  appeared  with 
the. group  for  the  last  time  In 
a pre-recorded  performance 
of  their  latest  single.  Hey 
Child,  on  last  night’s  Top  of 
the  Pops.  He  was  reported  to 
at  his  £300,000  home  in 
Epping  Forest,  but  made  no 
comment. 

Mr  Harvey's  sacking  came 
after  his  comments  prompted 
a wave  of  condemnation,  in- 
cluding stern  criticism  from 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
parents  of  ecstasy  victims. 


Paul  Betts,  the  father  of  18- 
year-old  Leah  Betts,  who  died 
last  year  after  taking  the 
drug,  welcomed  last  night’s 
announcement. 

“I  am  hoping  that  it  will 
show  youngsters  that  there 
are  pop  groups  who  are  not 
pro-drugs.  Everybody  has  got 
to  act  with  a certain  amount 
of  decorum  and  integrity  and 
in  making  these  comments 
Brian  Harvey  did  not”  he 
said. 

Nigel  Evans,  Conservative 


MP  for  Ribble  Valley  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Commons  all- 
party drugs  misuse  group, 
also  welcomed  Mr  Harvey’s 

jear-Irtng 

“East  17  have  taken  a cou- 
rageous move.  The  message 
that  drugs  can  really  destroy 
lives  may  now  finally  get 
home  to  him.  I hope  he  uses 
thw  time  that  Is  now  available 
to  him  to  do  some  voluntary 
work  for  a drugs  charity  so 
that  he  can  see  for  himself  the 
real  damage  that  drug  taking 


can  do,”  he  said. 

The  forore  surrounding  Mr 
Harvey  had  appeared  to 
threaten  East  ITs  commedcal 
future. 

Its  latest  record  was  taken 
off  the  playlist  by  11  radio 
stations.  ITV’s  Saturday 
morning  children’s  show. 
Scratchy  and  Co,  had  dropped 
a pre-recorded  interview  with 
them. 

The  group,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  post  code  of 
the  members'  home  in  Wal- 


thamstow, has  sold  more  than 
one  million  records  in  the  last 
three  months.  Their  greatest 
hits  album.  Around  The 
World  — The  Journey  So  Ear, 
has  sold  more  than  600,000 
copies  since  its  release  10 
weeks  ago.  It  Is  currently 
number  17  in  the  album 
charts. 

A Scotland  Yard  spokesman 
said  last  night  it  would  inves- 
tigate any  complaint  made 
against  Brian  Harvey  for  his 
pro-drug  comments. 


Tha  Guardian  Saturday  January  18 1997 

Chief  Rabbi 
risks  split 
over  eulogy 


MatteMn*  Bunting 

RoBglous  Affairs  Editor 


THE  CHIEF  Rabbi.  Jona- 
than Sacks,  is  feeing  one 
of  the  toughest  tests  of 
his  leadership  as  ultra-Ortho- 
dox  critics  line  up  to  condemn 

his  decision  to  address  a me- 
morial for  the  Reform  rabbi, 
Hugo  Gryn,  next  month. 

In  a row  exposing  the  bitter 
historic  divisions  within  the 
AngloJewish  community  be- 
tween the  different  branches 
of  Judaism,  the  Ultra-Ortho- 
dox are  threatening  a split  if 
Dr  Sacks  proceeds  with  his 
plan  to  pay  tribute  to  his  per- 
sonal friend.  Rabbi  Gryn,  one 
of  the  country's  most  femous 
and  most  loved  rabbis,  who 
died  last  August 
“There  is  a lot  of  dismay  in 
the  Orthodox  community  that 
by  attending,  the  Chief  Rabbi , 
is  giving  a certain  gmmmt  of 
respect  to  Hugo  Gryn’s  posi- 
tion as  a rabbi,”  the  Dayan  — 
Jewish  judge  — Yisroel  Lich- 
tenstein, a member  of  the 
ultra-0  rthdox  Federation  of 
Synagogues,  told  the  Jewish 
Chronicle. 

In  an  editorial  this  week, 
the  Jewish  Tribune,  a right- 
wing  Orthodox  Jewish  paper, 
urged  Dr  Sacks  not  to  eulo- 
gise “a  man  responsible  for 
influencing  people  away  from 
the  Torah”  and  warned  that  it 
would  be  the  “disaster  of  the 
year  for  the  United 
Synagogue”. 

In  an.  attempt  to  placate  his 
critics,  Dr  Sacks,  leader  of  the 
70,000-member  United  Syna- 
gogue. sent  a letter  to  the  Tri- 
bune saying  he  would  be  at- 
tending the  memorial  only  in 
his  capacity  as  president  of 

the  fTnimrfl  of  Christiana  and 
Jews. 

The  letter  also  pointed  out 
that  the  gathering  to  be  held 
on  February  20  was  not  a reli- 
gious occasion  and  had  been 
organised  by  the  Board  of 
Deputies  for  the  whole  Jewish 


community,  nnd  therefore  did 
not  imply  recognition  of  the 
Reform  movemeot 

But  Dr  Sacks'  explanations 
have  alienated  sympathisers 
who  argue  that  ho  should 
stand  up  to  extremis®  who 
are  behaving  like  bullies  and 
bringing  the  whole  Jewish 
community  into  disrepute  by 
placing  denominational  dif- 
ferences ahead  of  their  recog- 
nition of  fellow  Jews,  and  of  a 
Holocaust  survivor. 

Rabbi  Gryn  was  widely  ad- 
mired tor  his  warmth  and  hu- 
manity as  a broadcaster  and 
for  his  open-hearted  commit- 
ment to  promoting  dialogue 

with  other  faiths.  . 

He  was  seen  as  a hugely  in- 
spiring person  for  h*vt”&s”r' 
vived  the  Holocaust  with  his 
faith  in  God  and  In  humanity 
intact  There  was  much  criti- 
cism last  summe-  that  Dr 
Sacks  did  not  attend  his  fu- 
neral, although  Mrs  Socks 
did. 

“Dr  Sacks  should  have  the 
courage  of  bis  convictions 
and  stand  up  for  what  he  be- 
lieves in.”  said  one  United 
Synagogue  rabbi  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  named. 

"This  is  a defining  moment 
of  his  chief  rabbinate:  he  has 
many  qualities  but  the  es- 
sence of  leadership  is 
courage.” 

The  row  has  rapidly  be- 
come acrimonious,  with 
United  Synagogue  rabbis  tak- 
ing up  opposing  positions 
supportive  or  critical  of  the 
Chief  Rabbi. 

Supporters  argue  that  any 
Jew  who  was  caught  in  the 
Holocaust  deserves  the 
greatest  respect  and 
admiration;  critics  argue 
that  Reform  Jews  are 
heretics. 

Dr  Sacks  has  been  dogged 
by  ultra-Orthodox  critics  who 
are  suspicious  of  his  back- 
ground as  a brilliant  Cam- 
bridge graduate  who  discov- 
thr»  .Tpnrkh  rellcious  life 
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European  weather  outlook 


Much  el  central  and  southern  Scandinavia  Drill  be 
fairly  mild  with  plenty  of  cloud  end  some  rain 
showers,  although  snow  Is  still  likely  on  high 
ground.  Northern  Scandinavia  will  be  much  colder 
with  snow  showers.  Max  temp  2-fiC  but  lower  In 

the  tar  north. 


The  Low  countries  and  Switzerland  will  start  dull 
and  wet,  but  It  should  dear  up  later.  Germany  and 
Austria  win  be  line  and  frosty  at  first  with  patchy 
too,  but  Increasing  cloud  will  bring  a rise  in  tem- 
perature and  some  rein  this  afternoon.  Max  temp 
2-7C. 


A dull  start  In  the  east  and  south-east  with  drtaty 
rain,  but  It  should  dear  up  later  on.  Western 
Prance  will  be  brighter  with  some  sunshine, 
although  more  rain  will  reach  the  west  coast  later. 
Max  temp  5-1 0C. 


Portugal  and  much  of  western  Spain  will  be  unset- 
tled and  cloudy  with  rain  at  times,  but  southern 
and  eastern  Spain  should  escape  with  some  sun- 
shine and  light  winds.  Max  temp  8-15C  from  north 
to  south. 


Today  will  bo  mostly  dry  wfth  broken  doud  and 
sunny  spelts  after  the  dearsnee  of  any  early  fog 
and  frost,  but  some  light  rain  la  possible  In  the 
north  and  also  on  3ldly.  Max  temp  5-lSC  from, 
north  to  south. 


It  will  be  fine  and  quite  warm  In  most  places-wMi 
plenty  of  sunshine,  but  colder  In  northern  Greece 
where  there  will  be  frost  and  log  earty  and  lata. 
Max  tamp  B-16C. 
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How  a financial  high-flier  and 
mother  of  five  lost  her  £1  m job 
and  launched  a campaign  for 
justice — starting  with  the  boss 


Richard  Miles,  Usa 

Buckingham  and 

Sarah  Ryle 


N 


jiteZ  i Ea  astonishment  that  a woman 

am  rod  could  combine  a City  career 

9 and  a large  family. 

Ms  Ho  click's  tenacity  is 

TOrtT  ^ regarded  particularly 

ICOLA  Horlick,  the  remarkable  by  a number  of 
El -million-year  former  colleagues  who  have 
City  high-fher  and  criticised  Morgan  Grenfai’s 
mother  of  five  who  London  operation  as  thriving 
is  fighting  for  her  on  a climate  of  fear.  Recently, 
professional  life  against  the  said  one,  management’s  style 


Morgan  Grenfell  had  been  based  on  insecurity, 
banking  group,  may  have  and  "divide  ami  rule” 
been  betrayed  by  her  own  col-  were  common, 
leagues,  ft  emerged  last  night.  Another  ex-Morgan  worker 

As  Ms  Horiick  protested  said:  ‘There  was  a real  -Ime* 
her  innocence  and  begged  to  of  cultures.  People  arrive  and 


be  allowed  to  continue  work- 
ing “with  her  team",  it  ap- 


becanse  of  the  insecurity  they 
bring  their  former  colleagues  J 


peared  that  several  of  her  and  sack  everyone  already 
dose  associates  had  blown  there,  no  matter  how  good 
the  gaffe  on  her  attempt  to  de-  they  are.” 


Sect  to  a rival  bank. 


Indeed,  Ms  Horlick  had  at- 


Her  former  employer,  Mor-  traded  several  early  asso- 
gan  Grenfell,  repeated  its  ac-  dates  to  work  with  her  at 
cusation  that  Ms  Horlick,  Morgan,  which  last  year  hit 
who  was  in  Charge  of  manage  the  headlines  for  agresstvety ; 
ing  more  than  £18  bmian  of  poaching  taanw  of  executives 
funds,  had  planned  to  move  to  from  City  rivals, 
the  Dutch  group,  ABN  Amro,  In  other  ways,  however,  Ms 
and  had  solicited  a number  of  Horlick  appeared  relaxed  i 


her  colleagues  to  Join  her. 


about  office  pressures.  She 


The  35-year-old  fund  man-  worked  comparatively  mod- 
ager  hired  a firm  of  leading  est  hours  by  City  standards  — 


solicitors  and  a top  public 
relations  executive  to  help 


9 am  to  6 pm. 

Another  senior  woman  In 


‘I  was  determined  that 
I wasn’t  going  to  their 
trumped  up  kangaroo 
court  today.  I decided 
to  take  the  initiative 
and  it’s  been  worth  it. 

I feel  like  I’ve  been 
stabbed  in  the  back 
for  no  reason.  That  is 
why  I’m  so  upset’ 


bred  status  In  the  field  of  fond  controversial  recent  roles  has 
management  She  Is  one  of  been  to  contain  huge  rises  in 


clear  her  name  and  re-estab-  the  finance  sector  said  there 
lish  her  reputation  as  the  was  no  longer  anything  par- 
second  most  powerful  woman  ticulariy  difficult  in  comb  la- 


the few  star  deal-makers  who  the  pay  of  top  directors, 
have  risen  to  the  top  of  the  Ms  Horlick’s  abilities  to 
industry,  thanks  to  money  joust  with  senior  executives 
flooding  into  the  City  through  and  her  steely  edge  in  a fight 
the  increase  In  endowment  were  evident  yesterday  as  she 
mortgages,  private  pensions  sped  to  Heathrow  airport  to 
and  privatisations.  board  a plane  for  Frankfort 

Ms  Horlick  has  an  excellent  and  the  headquarters  of  Mor- 


in the  City. 

In  12  years,  the  Oxford  edu- 


ing  children  and  a career. 
Nicola  Ralston,  head  of  UK 


cated  Ms  Horlick  has  trans-  Institutional  fund  managers 
formed  herself  from  a trainee  at  blue  chip  rival,  Schroder, 
in  one  of  the  duller  backwa-  said  she  could  not  understand 
ters  of  finance  into  an  execu-  why  there  was  so  much  focus 
five  of  stupendous  pulling  on  Ms  Horlick’s  lifestyle. 


power  in  the  Square  Mile. 


"The  real  pressures  are  on 


The  granddaughter  of  a women  who  have  to  juggle 
Jewish  refugee,  Ms  Horllck’s  working  lives  and  families  on 
friends  say  she  was  deter-  a low  income,”  she  said, 
mined  to  make  her  mark  Close  aides  to  Ms  FftWHoit 
since  she  was  young.  At  Bal-  have  let  it  be  .known,  how- 
liol,  where  she  studied  law,  ever,  that  she  takes  advantage 
she  seemed  to  be  moving  cf  a less  punishing  day  at  the 
towards  a career  in  politics.  office  and  turns  her 
But  after  graduation  she  apparently  gargantuan  appe- 
headed  into  finance  — an  tite  for  action  into  nnarggHe 
early  member  of  a graduate  work  for  children’s  cancer  i 
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track-record  of  pulling  in 
money  herself  from  a broad 
range  erf1  clients.  But  she  is 


gan  Grenfell's  parent  group, 
Deutsche  Bank. 

Ms  Horlick  said  the  charges 


* V* 


generation  which  appeared 
mesmerised-by  foe-slx-tigure 
salaries  routinely  on  offfer  in 


tite  for  action  into  energetic 

work  for  children’s  cancer  Nicola  Horiick  yesterday:  bloodied  but  unbowed  by  affair  TjIowh  up  into  ridiculous  scandal' 
charities.  . 

But-  Ms-  Hoiiick’s  heart  ■ Is  ing  to  leavethe  company  for  a | offers.”-  ....  


also  confident  enough  to  sur-  against  her  were  “trumped 
round  herself  with  a team  of  up”  and  if  she  couldn’t  get  to 
high-performers  — some  at-  see  anyone  senior  enough  in 
traded  from  her  former  em-  London  to  hear  her  com- 


ployer  — and  this  has  been 
critical  to  Morgan’s  success 
in  recent  years.  Ma  Horlick 


plaint,  then  she  would  go  to 
the  top  bosses  in  Germany. 
She  had  been  due  to  appear 


was  prepared  to  back  the  in-  at  the  bank's  Finsbury  Circus 
vestment  judgment  of  her  office  at  8am  to  answer  allega- 
staff  which  has  given  them  tions  that  she  tried  to  poach 
the  confidence  to  take  staff  to  mover  with  her  to 
chances  — crucial  to  winning  ABN  Amro 


that  performance  edge  over 
other  Investment  groups. 

Attention  has  also  focused 
on  fund  managers  because 
their  money  tends  to  be  held 
photograph:  rbharo  lewis  in  the  form  of  shares  and 
these  carry  votes  which  have 


But  Ms  Horlick  said:  T was 
determined  that  1 wasn’t  go- 
ing to  their  trumped  up  kan- 
garoo court  today.  I decided 
to  take  the  initiative  and  its 
been  worth  it 

T feel  like  I've  been  stabbed 


set  on  going  to  the  top  In  the  rival  — but  was  well  ad- 


the  City  which  had  been  en-  . City.  She  may  have  tried  to  vanced  with  plans  to  take  up  sorted  her  innnc*»nr<»  vigor- 
riched  under  the  deregulation  sound  convincing  when  she  to  20  of  her  closest  colleagues  onsly,  it  is  understood  she 


of  a long  and  ..indulgent  Con-  told  reporters  yesterday  that  I with  her. 


servatiye  regjbna 


the  aflhir-had-been  "blown  up 


Ms  Horlick  managed  to  into  the  most  ridiculous  scan 


power  ahead  , in  a financial 


That  inquiry  is  expected  .to  gan  Grenfell  before^Chrlst- 
be  completed  within  the.  next  mas  and  that  informal  con- 


cupboard.  I’ve  never  done 


but  she  has  always  I few  days  but  bank  executives  tacts  with  ABN  Amro  did 


career  while  maintaining  a I seemed  to  relish  her  status  as  I said  they  would  refuse  to  res- 1 take  place. 


close-knit  home  life  - — though  ' ' She  claims  to  have  been  dis- 

a joint  household  income  run-  mayed  by  the  sacking  of  her 

nlng  wen  beyond  seven  fig-  'There  aiB  HO  skeletons  ITI  mV  cupboard.  former  chief  executive 
ures  and  an  array  of  paid  do-  J.  rr  . Keith  Percy  in  the  wake  of  the 

mestic  helps  has  made  things  |Ve  never  done  anything  wrong.  I MOOjniOIlon  Peter  Young 

Her  first  child  was  bom  heiieVG  in  the  tflith  I will  be  heard*  She  became  convinced  that 

when  she  was  just  23  — com-  ue,K3ve  uws  UUU1,  wm  uts  1 RSd,u  the  investment  business 

parativdy  early  for  a middle  ! I ! : ~ needed  stronger  leadership, 

class  girl  of  her  generation,  one  of  a City  elite  whose  be-  pond  to  Ms  Horlick’s  planned  Her  loyal  colleagues  recorn- 

But  the  Joy  of  Georgina  rap-  haviour  has  the  power  to  at-  showdown  in  Frankfort  as  mended  that  she  was  the  one 

idly  turned  to  tragedy  when  it  tract  the  kind  of  attention  she  was  no  longer  an  em-  for  the  job.  ' 
emerged  two  years  later  that  mare  usually  associated'  with  ployee.  They  later  relented  Robert  Smith,  the  man 


offers.”-  and  widriy  regardedr-as- the]- Smith  was  toki  that  Ms  Hor-  beencritical  to  the  outcome  of  in  the  back  for  no  reason. 

Although  Ms  Horlick  as-  most  powerful  woman  in  the  lick  was  planning  to  poach  .hostile  takeovers  such  as  Gra-  That  is  why  l*xn  so  upset, 

serted  her  innocence  vigor-  Square  Mile.  people  In  addition  to  leaving  nada’s  £22  billion  acquisition  There  are  no  skeletons  in  my 

onsly,  it  is  understood  she  The  deal  seemed  to  be  done , herself  of  Forte.  cupboard.  I’ve  never  done 

had  become  unhappy  at  Mor-  and  it  was  business  as- usual  Morgan  executives  y ester-  Attempts  to  clean  up  the  anything  wrong, 

gan  Grenfell  before"  Christ-  on  Monday.  day  stuck  by  their  allegations,  boardrooms  erf  British  busl-  'T  believe  in  standing  up  for 

mas  and  that  informal  con-  But  behind  the  scenes,  it  ap-  even  though  Ms  Horiick  said  ness,  under  ethics  recommen-  what  is  right  AIL  1 have  done 

tacts  with  ABN  Amro  did  pears  that  a number  of  man-  it  was  little  more  than  nations  such  as  foe  Cadbury  is  build  up  a very  successful 

take  place.  agers  in  her  close  circle  felt  hearsay.  code,  have  given  a very  public  business  for  them. 

She  claims  to  have  been  dis-  threatened  by  that  promotion  Whatever  the  case,  no-one  policing  role  to  senior  fond  T believe  In  the  truth  ...  I 

mayed  by  the  sacking  of  her  and  stuck  the  knife  in  — Mr  would  dispute  her  thorough-  managers  one  of  whose  most  will  be  heard.” 

ally,  former  chief  executive 

Keith  Percy  in  the  wake  of  the  * 1 

£400  million  Peter  Young 
dehade. 

She  became  convinced  that 
the  investment  business 
needed  stronger  leadership. 


She  claims  to  have  beer  dis-  threatened  by  that  promotion 


Attempts  to  clean  up  the  anything  wrong, 
boardrooms  of  British  busl-  - *7  believe  in  standing  up  for 
ness,  under  ethics  recommen-  what  is  right  AIL  1 have  done 
datiuns  such  as  foe  Cadbury  is  build  up  a very  successful 
code,  have  given  a very  public  business  for  them, 
policing  role  to  senior  fond  ‘1  believe  In  the  truth  ...  I 
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the  girl  suffered  from 
leukemia. 

The  search  for  a bone  mar- 


film  stars  and  football  and  held  a meeting  with  Ms  I charged  with  rescuing  Mor- 


players. 


Horlick  In  what  looked  like  gan  Grenfell’s  reputation 


The  search  for  a bone  mar-  Confirming  her  resignation  an  effort  to  spoil  any  public  following  the  Young  fiasco, 
row  match  which  might  save  yesterday,  she  pledged  to  sue  relations  coup  she  had  initially  seemed  to  agree.  Last 
Georgle  continues  and  while  the  company  which  could  planned  for  outside  their  Friday,  be  called  Ms  Horlick 
it  had  been  hoped  that  a seven  result  in  a damages  bill  of  headquarters  building.  to  his  office  and  offered  her 


it  bad  been  hoped  that  a seven  result  in  a damages  bill  of  headquarters  building.  to  his  office  and  offered  her 

year  remission  would,  con-  about  £1  million.  Although  Ms  Horlick  main-  the  chance  to  became  manag- 

tinue,  Ms  Horlick  revealed  And  as  the  row  took  an  tained  her  desire  to  retain  her  ing  director  of  Morgan  Gren- 
yesterday  morning  that  she  even  nastier  turn,  Ms  Hot-  Morgan  job  despite  the  widen-  feu  Asset  Management,  the 
was  concerned  that  the  child  lick's  solicitor  threatened  to  ing  rift,  her  spokesman  sug-  second  most  Important  role  in 
may  be  suffering  a relapse.  sue  her  former  employer  for  gested  she  was  keener  on  se-  the  company. 

This  week  Ms  Horlick  — defamation  if  Morgan  execu-  curing  an  apology  from  foe  It  was  a job  which  would 
who.  despite  the  treachery  of  fives  turned  out  to  be  the  company.  have  catapauhed  Ms  Horlick 

some  associates  is  able  to  en-  source  of  “untrue  allega-  In  a recognised  City  tactic,  to  within  a whisker  of  her 


This  week  Ms  Horlick  — defamation  if  Morgan  execu-  curing  an  apology  from  foe 
who,  despite  the  treachery  of  fives  turned  out  to  be  the  company, 
some  associates  is  able  to  en-  source  of  “untrue  allega-  In  a recognised  City  tactic, 
courage  top  performance  tions”.  Morgan  Grenfell  is  Mis  Horiick  hinted  that  head- 


some  associates  is  able  to  en-  soun 
courage  top  performance  tions1 
from  coUeages  — was  given  condi 
the  soubriquet  of  “superwo-  tion  i 
man”,  reflecting  widespread  only 


source  of  “untrue  allega-  In  a recognised  City  tactic,  to  within  a whisker  of  her 
tions”.  Morgan  Grenfell  is  Ms  Horlick  hinted  that  head-  arch-rival  and  former  boss 
conducting  its  own  investiga-  hunters  were  already  circling  Carol  Galley,  the  vice-dbalr- 
ticm  into  allegations  that  not  by  saying  she  was  committed  man  of  investment  house 
only  was  Ms  Horlick  prepar-  to  her  team  “despite  job  Mercury  Asset  Management 


£2,000bn  at  heart  of  cutthroat  profession 

NICOLA  Horlick  is  at  | J highest  concentration  of  ix 

the  very  fop  of  a 1 vestment  portfolios  — lx 
fiercely  competitive  hind  Tokyo ^ but  ahead  e 


NICOLA  Horlick  is  at 
the  very  top  of  a 
fiercely  competitive 
profession  which  manages 
about  £2,000  billion  of  pen- 
sion and  insurance  money,. 
unites  Usa  Buckingham. 

And  London  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  a business  whose 
cutthroat  upper  echelons 
are  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
social  rationale  for  their 
existence.  Fund  managers 

Invest  and  try  to  increase 
the  money  most  of  the  pop- 
ulation saves  for  its  old  age 
— in  company  or  private 
pensions.  They  also  handle 
the  hflfencRR  of  insurance 
companies  which  range 
from  simple  third  party  car 
insurance  to  complicated 

savings  schemes  -and.  home 
owners*  endowment  pol- 
icies. 

A recent  study  estimated 
that  the  industry  generated 
£2.7  billion,  or  0.4  per  cent 
of  Britain’s  economy,  and 
employed  about  35,000 
people.  Roughly  £425  mil- 1 


Top  10  manager*  of  external  UK  panrion  funda,  £m,  IMS 

Mereuiyl  ' ~ ~ " . 
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Bama  Gifford 


lion  of  those  earnings 
comes  from  overseas. 

Increasing  competition 
among  fund  managers'  for 
lucrative  management  con- 
tracts recently  sparked  a 
bout  of  takeovers  and 
mergers  as  they  tried  to  cut 
costs  and  win  new  busi- 
ness. But  competition  for 


business  .means  managers 
of  talent  become  increas- 
ingly valuable.  They  are 
ripe  tube  lured  with  big  in- 
centive bonuses.  One  of  the 
most'  substantial  costs  in 
any  fund  management  busi- 
ness Is  its  staff  and  fids  Mil 
is  rising  sharply. . . 

London  boasts  the  second 


highest  concentration  of  in- 
vestment portfolios  — be- 
hind Tokyo  but  ahead  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  UK  accounts 
for  48  of  the  largest  250 
-fond  management  compan- 
ies outside  -the  US  and  the 
£500  billion  managed  for 
overseas  clients  means  the 
City  is  far  more  prominent 
as;  a global  player  than  the 
of  domestic  assets  incH- 
; cates.  A wan  of  American 
money,  spilling  out  of  the 

soaring  US  stockmarkets, 
has  surged  Into  London, 
swelling  the  coffers  of  top 
fund  managers  such  as 
Schroder  and  Mercury 
Asset  Management 

The  huge  growth  in  the 

fond  management  business 
was  highlighted  earlier  this 
week  in  a report  from  Brit- 
ish Invisibles  which  said 
the  value  of  money  man- 
aged an  behalf  of  insurance 
companies  and  pension 
funds  had  risen  fourfold  in 
real  terms  since  1980. 


I fear  that  the  untrammelled  intensification  of  laissez-faire 
capitalism  and  the  spread  of  market  values  into  all  areas 
of  life  is  endangering  our  open  and  democratic  society. 
The  main  enemy  of  the  open  society  I believe,  is  no 
longer  the  communist  but  the  capitalist  threat. 

George  Soros  • • : 


Address. 
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New  evidence  challenges  Bloody  Sunday  findings,  25  years  on 


Killings 
doubts 
will  not 
go  away 


oflcm 


- r - A 


Vivek  Chaudhary  on  new  revelaiions 


RADIO  transcripts 
of  army  messages 
and  previously  un- 
published witness 
accounts  suggest 
that  British  army  snipers 
Were  firing  live  ammiiwWnn 
at  demonstrators  from  the 
walls  of  Londonderry  during 
the  Bloody  Sunday  massacre, 
according  to  a new  book  on 
the  incident 

The  revelations  contained 
in  Eyewitness  — Bloody  Sun- 
day, published  next  week  to 
mark  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  killing  of  13  people  during 
an  anti-internment  march, 
contradict  the  findings  of  an 
Inquiry  at  the  time  that  only 
soldiers  on  the  ground  fired 
live  bullets  at  demonstrators 
after  coming  under  attack 
themselves. 

The  book  details  RUC  and 
army  radio  messages  which 
do  not  contain  any  references 
to  soliders  coming  under 
attack  from  nail  bombs  or  pet- 
rol bombs.  They  also  high- 
light soldiers  reporting  hits 
on  demonstrators  from  the 
walls  of  the  city. 

Extracts  from  the  log  of  the 
8th  Infantry  Brigade  con- 
tained in  the  book  show  that 
at  least  two  hits  were  regis- 
tered on  demonstrators  from 
the  walls. 

The  revelations  also  call 
into  question  the  role  of  the 
RUC  and  independent  police 
observers  stationed  on  the 
walls  during  the  protest 
Don  Mullan,  editor  of  the 
book,  who  was  a 15-year-old 
schoolboy  when  he  witnessed 
Bloody  Sunday,  uncovered  al- 


most 500  witness  statements 
in  a plastic  bag  in  a London- 
derry community  centre  last 
year.  They  were  taken  soon 
after  the  killings  by  the 
Northern  Ireland  CivQ  Rights 
Association  and  presented  to 
Lord  Widgery,  then  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  who  headed  the 
inquiry  into  the  massacre. 

According  to  Mr  Mullan, 
the  judge  paid  them  scant 
regard  and  looked  at  only  15  . 
of  the  statements. 

Mr  Mullan  added:  “The  new  ' 
evidence  is  very  significant 
because  it  shows  that  not  only 
members  of  the  Parachute 
Regiment  on  the  ground  were 
involved  in  the  killings.  From 
the  radio  messages  and  the 
eyewitness  accounts,  it 
clearly  shows  that  gunfire 
was  also  coming  from  the 
walls  of  Derry. 

“It  also  shows  the  Widgery 
Report  did  not  frilly  take  into 
account  all  the  evidence 
available  at  the  time.  I think 
it  is  time  now  that  the  British 
government  accepts  foil  re- 
sponsiblity  for  the  events  of 
Bloody  Sunday  and  that  the 
whole  incident  be 
reinvestigated.” 

The  book  also  claims  that  at 
least  five  of  the  victims  had 
wounds  with  downward  tra- 
jectories, and  that  the  Wid- 
gery Report  was  biased.  Con- 
fidential Downing  Street 
minutes  contained  in  the 
book  show  that  Lord  Widgery 
is  reminded  in  a Cabinet 
briefing  that  Britain  was 
“fighting  not  only  a military 
war  but  a propoganda  war”. 
In  Northern  Ireland. 


Mickey  Bradley  at  the  spot  in  Londonderry  where  three  bullets  ended  his  working  life,  and  below,  the  scene  in  the  city  on  Bloody  Sunday 
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‘My  whole  world  was  turned  upside  down’ 

AMONG  the  witness  ac-  j marriage.  My  whole  world  I He  added:  “We  were  all  in-  f 
counts  contained  in  I was  turned  upside  down.  I nocent  people,  young  mm. 

Eyewitness' — Bloody  spent  three  months  in  hospt-  women  and  children,  but  the 
Sunday  is  that  of  I'tal  and  then  the  next  two  British  government  made  ns 


AMONG  the  witness  ac- 
counts contained  in 
Eyewitness  — Bloody 
Sunday  is  that  of 
Mickey  Bradley,  who  was 
shot  three  times  when  British 
troops  opened  fire  in  London- 
derry, writes  Vivek 
Chaudhary. 

Mr  Bradley,  who  was  22  at 
the  time,  was  shot  in  both 

aims  and  thp  nhdnmpTi  when 

he  went  to  the  aid  of  a 
wounded  friend  close  to  the 
Rossville  fiats,  scene  of  much 
of  the  shooting  in  the  Bogside. 

Mr  Bradley,  whose  wife 
was  six  months  pregnant  at 
file  time,  was  due  to  start 
work  as  a painter  and  decora- 
tor the  day  after  the  killings. 
After  being  shot,  he  lost  the 
USe  of  his  right  hand  and  has 

not  been  able  to  weak  since. 

He  said  yesterday:  “It  really 
changed  my  life  and  eventu- 
ally led  to  the  break-up  of  my 


marriage.  My  whole  world 
was  turned  upside  down.  I 
spoit  three  months  in  taospi- 

1 til  and  than  the  rtarf  tWO 

years  in  and  out  of  hospital 
having  a series  of  operations. 

"I  can  stni  remember  run- 
ning into  the  forecourt  of  the 
flats  and  seeing  my  friend 

lying  there.  There  were  people 
running  all  over  fiie  place  and 
soldiers  firing,  but  I thought 
they  were  just  plastic  bullets  . 

“Then  I felt  fills  wallop.  It 
was  like  being  punched  by  a 
boxer.  I grabbed  my  arm  and 
then  saw  blood  running  down 
my  hand  /* 

After  being  shot,  Mr  Brad- 
ley was  rushed  into  a nearby 
house.  “It  was  Just  frill  of 
people  trying  to  get  away 
from  the  British  army.  1 was 
panicking  because  I thought  I 
was  going  to  die  and  I could 
feel  this  terrible  pain  in  my 
arms  and  my  stonuKh.” 


He  added:  "We  were  all  in- 
nocent people,  young  men, 
women  and  children,  but  the 
British  government  made  us 
out  to  be  gunmen  and  bomb- 
ers. All  we  were  doing  was 
marching  for  our  civil 
rights.” 

He  said  he  remains  bitter 
that  no  soldiers  were  prose- 
cuted following  Bloody 
Sunday. 

“People  often  ask  me  what 
would  I do  if  I met  the  soldier 
who  shot  me.  Wen,  I would 
like  to  see  the  officers  who 
gave  the  orders  to  open  fire ; 
on  ns  prosecuted.  They  are  j 
the  real  criminals.” 

Wltb  Northern  Ireland's  po-  i 
litical  future  no  more  certain 
now  than  it  was  then.  Mr 
Bradley  said:  “After  an  the 
misery  and  the  killing  of  so 
many  Innocent  people,  we 
don’t  seem  to  have  learned 

anything." 


Primary  schools  challenge  Government  Ginger  whines  about  exit 


Shephard  faces  new  High  Court 
battle  over  ‘unfair’  league  tables 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


THE  Government’s  pre- 
election propaganda  of- 
fensive on  education  was 
put  in  doubt  last  night  when 
head  teachers  said  they  would 


take  legal  action  to  stop  Gillian 
Shephard,  the  Education  and 
Employment  Secretary,  pub- 
lishing league  tables  of  pri- 
mary school  performance. 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Teachers,  said  it 
would  go  to  the  High  Court  cm 


TOMORROW 


Monday  to  stop  her  sending 
out  “unfair”  tables  which  pe- 
nalised schools  for  having  11- 
year-olds  with  special  needs  or 
reason  to  be  absent  during  last 
year’s  national  tests. 

Mrs  Shephard  was  planning 
to  publish  the  data  for  about 
14,000  primary  schools 
throughout  England  in  early 
March.  The  operation  was 
regarded  by  officials  as  the 
Government’s  biggest  informa- 
tion exercise  since  the  second 
world  war  and  ministers  were 
planning  to  use  it  as  a platform 
for  demonstrating  their  politi- 
cal commitment  to  raising  edu- 
cational standards. 

The  association  will  be  rep- 
resented in  court  by  Cherie 
Booth,  who  extracted  conces- 
sions from  Mrs  Shephard  ear- 


lier this  week  in  the  case 
brought  by  the  Association  of 
Teachers  and  Lecturers 
against  proposals  to  curb 
teachers’  early  retirement 

Mr  Hart  said  the  heads 
would  not  challenge  the  prin- 
ciple of  league  tables,  but  ob- 
jected to  the  form  in  which 
they  would  appear.  Schools 
would  be  measured  on  the 
number  of  11-year-olds  eligi- 
ble to  sit  the  national  tests  in 
English,  maths  and  science, 
as  opposed  to  the  number 
who  actually  sat  them. 

It  would  be  difficult  for 
parents  to  tell  the  difference 
between  a school  where  many 
children  were  failing  to  make 
the  expected  grade  and  one 
with  an  excellent  academic 
standard  but  a lot  of  sickness 


ahwnrp  on  thp  day  of  the  test. 
It  was  also  unfair  to  include 
results  of  children  with 
special  needs,  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  achieve  the 
prescribed  standard. 

Mrs  Shephard  said  the 
heads'  attempt  to  prevent 
publication  of  the  tables  was 
’’outrageous"  and  would 
“deny  parents  information 
that  is  their  right". 

The  publication  of  perfor- 
mance tables  for  secondary 
schools  was  “one  of  the  most 
profound  changes  to  the  edu- 
cation system  in  the  last  10 
years.  It  has  played  a major 
part  in  driving  up  standards 
. . . extending  that  process  to 
primary  schools  is  the  next 
logical  step  and  will  have  the 
same  positive  effect  there”. 


HE  WAS  never  going  to 
go  quietly.  Bat  in 
characteristic  style,. 
Chris  Evans  came  out  fight- 
ing yesterday  when  he  used 
his  Radio  1 breakfast  show 
to  announce  he  is  bark  in 
the  job  market  and  looking 
for  offers  in  radio.  - 
Evans,  once  hailed  as 
Radio  l’s  saviour,  walked 
out  on  Wednesday  because 
the  station’s  controller, 
Matthew  Bannister, 
refused  to  let  him . have 
every  Friday  off  to  concen- 
trate on  his  television 
series,  TFI  Friday. 

yesterday,  to  the  strains 
of  Please  Release  Me,  , the 


presenter  took  his  case  di- 
rectly to  the  show's  7 mil- 
lion listeners  as  he  at- 
tempted to  explain  his 
decision  to  quit. 

While  tabloid  commenta- 
tors poured  out  bile,  de- 
scribing .Evans  as  sur- 
rounded by  sycophants,  he 
told  listeners  he  had  been 
asking  for  Fridays  off  since 
last  summer. 

“Getting  up  to  do  the 
show  is  not  a big  deal,  but 
what  I wanted  to  do  was 
have  a nice  day  on  a Friday, 
do  my  TV  show  and  get  into 
work  at  11am  . Work  till 
about  lpm  and  that’s  it” 

When  he  asked  again  in 
September,  Mr  Bannister — 
whom  he  dubbed  “the  fat 
controller"  on  air  — 


doubled  his  annual  holiday 
entitlement  to  12  weeks. 

He  added:  “This  Christ- 
mas I’ve  had  a great  time. 
We  did  one  TV  show  with- 
out having  to  get  up  at  Sam 
each  morning.  I asked 
again  and  the  answer  is 
still  no.  I love  to  work  on 
the  radio.  We  wanted  to  be 
here  from  Monday  to 
Thursday  but  apparently 
that’s  not  good  enough . . . 

“We  are  being  forced  out. 
that’s  it.  If  somebody  else 
wants  to  offer  us  a job  Mon- 
day to  Thursday,  we’d  love 
to  do  it”  Later.  Talk  Radio 
revealed  it  would  offer 
Evans  a minimum  of 
£1  million  a year  to  work 
for  the  station  on  his  own 
terms. 


Tom  Hanks: 
lynn  Barber 
gets  irritated, 
Jane  Bown 
takes  the  photo 


The  exclusive  interview. 
The  exclusive  portraits 


THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  PAPER.  AND  THE  MOST  ORIGINAL 


The  Observer 


Strasbourg 
bar  dealer’s 
deportation 


Council  puts  cat  among  pigeons  by  declaring  war  on  ‘pests’ 


Clare  Dyor 

Legal  Correspondent 

Mk  N ATTEMPT  by  the 
Secretary, 
^^MMichael  Howard,  to  de- 
port a convicted  heroin  dealer 
has  been  thwarted  by  the 
European  Commission  of 
Human  Rights  in  Strasbourg, 
which  has  agreed  to  hear  the 
man’s  claim  that  he  risks  tor- 
ture If  returned  to  Iran. 

The  decision  comes  a week 
after  Mr  Howard  attacked  the 
commission  and  Court  of 
Human  Rights  for  protecting 
drug  dealers,  criminals  and 
terrorists  — plunging  rela- 
tions between  Britain  and  the 
Strasbourg  commission  and 

court  to  a new  low.  The  go- 
ahead  for  the  claim  will  stop 

the  deportation  for  at  least  18 
months. 

The  case  could  encounter 
extra  delays  caused  by  a 
merger  of  the  human  rights 
court  and  commission. 

Britain  win  be  forced  to  let 
the  man  stay  permanently  jf 
the  court  roles  that  expulsion 
would  breach  the  European  , 
Convention  on  Human 
Rights. 

The  man,  identified  as 
MAR,  cites  his  drug  convic- 
tions as  an  argument  for  let- 
ting him  stay.  He  says  his  in- 
volvement with  drugs  would 
endanger  him  in  Iran,  given 
the  vigorous  anti-drags  cam- 
paign by  the  authorities  there 


wnco  1989. 

MAR  entered  Britain  Ille- 
gally owil  was  fanliri  reftigBe 
status  in  1982  after  the  UN 
High  Commission  far  Refu- 
gees (UNHCR)  intervened  on 
his  behalf 

A judge  recommended  his 
deportation  after  he  was  con- 
victed three  times  of  possess- 
ing drugs,  but  the  Home  Sec- 
retary decided  not  to  deport 
him  after  consulting  the 
UNHCR. 

hi  1988.  he  was  convicted  of 
supplying  heroin,  sentenced 
to  10  years  and  recommended 
for  deportation  after  serving 
his  sentence.  The  UNHCR 
agreed  the  circumstances 
warranted  removal  erfhis  pro- 
tection against  deportation. 

In  1993,  after  he  was  pa- 
roled, the  Home  Secretary 
Issued  a -deportation  order, 

1 but  MAR  appealed.  His  ap- 
peals were  rejected  by  a 

special  adjudicator  and  by  file 
immigration  appeals  tribu- 
nal. in  1995  a further  appeal 
was  refused  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  MAR  filed  an  ap- 
plication at  Strasbourg. 

He  argues  the  right  to  life 
and  freedom  from  torture  are 
absolute,  and  cannot  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  other  Inter-, 
ests,  such  as  the  risk  to  the 
British  public,  once  a real 
risk  is  established.  The  Gov- 
ernment accepts  the  rights 
are  absolute,  but  argues  MAR 
has  not  established  a real  riffle 
exists. 
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Enthusiastic  pigeons  in  search  ofa  snack  land  on  a likely  punter  in  Trafalgar  Square 

I Pressing  the  Hoi 


■TOURISTS  have  been 
I flocking  to  Trafalgar 
Square  to  feed  the  pigeons 
since  long  before  the  fihn  of 


Mary  Popping. 

But  Westminster  council 

has  voted  to  Ignore  nostalgia 

and  has  declared  war  on  pi- 
geons on  the  grounds  that 
they  are  too  dirty  and  are 
damaging  mmmnwiqy  a Is 


now  pressing  the  Home 
Office  to  authorise  a bylaw 
banning  the  public  from 
feeding  them.  Trafalgar 
Square,  however,  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Department 
for  National  Heritage  and 


MARTW  ARflt.es 

would  be  exempt  from  any 
such  regulation,  so  West- 
minster is  urging  the  depart- 
ment to  rescind  the  licence 
of  feed-seller.  Bernard 
Rayner,  whose  family  has 
been  there  for  50  years. 
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Tutu  puts  a 
brave face 
on  cancer 


\jlluy  USSP 


PwMBwwtoni 
In  JohaimBthun 


THE  South  African 
Nobel  laureate.  Arch- 
bishop Desmond 
Tutu,  has  cancer  of 
the  prostate  gland,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday.  Further 
tests  are  being  conducted  to 
establish  the  seriousness  of 

his  RflnrttHftn 

He  underwent  surgery  in  a 
Cape  Town  clinic  on  Wednes- 
day for  an  enlarged  prostate 
and  doctors  iniHahy  reported 
that  no  malignancy  had  been 
found.  But  cancer  was  discov- 
ered after  further  tests. 

A statement  issued  yester- 
day on  his  behalf  said  It  “will 
take  some  weeks  to  establish 
how  serious  It  is  and  whether 
it  has  spread  beyond  the 
prostate". 


Archbishop  said 
the  operation 
results  ’could 
have  been  worse’ 


It  added:  “The  initial  proce- 
dure carried  out  by  the 
specialists  who  treated  the 
archbishop  on  Wednesday  In- 
volved a simple  biopsy.  An  ex- 
amination of  tissue  from  the 
periphery  of  the  prostate  by 
microscope  revealed  no  sign 
of  cancer.  The  archbishop’s 
urologist  then  proceeded  with 
a fun  prostate  operation  and 
removed  the  bulk  of  the 
prostate. 

“Further  tests  were  carried 
out  on  the  removed  tissue. 
The  results  of  these  tests  have 
indicated  a definite  cancer  of 
the  prostate  but  further  tests 

Will  be  needed  to  determine 
its  extent  and  its  seriousness. 
There  Is  nothing  to  suggest 
cancer  outside  the  prostate  at 
this  stage  but  only  tests  will 
determine  this  accurately. 

“The  urologist  does  not  be- 
lieve it  helpful  to  become  in- 
volved in  speculative  com- 
ment about  the  prognosis  or 
the  Implications  of  results 
received  so  far.  Bulletins  will 
be  issued  when  further  test 
results  become  available." 
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The  archbishop,  looking 
cheerful,  told  journalists  that- 
the  results  of  the.  operation 
“could  have  been  worse".  - ■ 

The  1384  Nobel  peace  prize 
winner,  who  resigned  as  pri- 
mate of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  South  Africa  last  year,  Is 
chairman  of  the  Truth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission 
investigating  atrocities  of  the 
apartheid  era. 

Erobahly  the  most  popular 
personality  in  "the  country 
after  President  Nelson  Man- 
dela, he  has  played  a key  role 
in  the  transformation  of 
South  Africa  into  the  so- 
called  “rainbow  nation"  — a' 
phrase  which  he  coined: 

Highly  regarded  by  the 
president  — despite  several 
confrontations  with  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress  — it 
has  been  rumoured  recently  i 
that  Mr  Mandela  has  prl- 1 
vately  suggested  that  the 
archbishop  become  titular  I 
head  of  state  when  he  retires  i 
as  president,. 

The  archbishop,  who 
retired  last  year  on  his  65th 
birthday,  was  reluctant  to 
take  the  ohatr  of  the  truth 
commission.  But  he  was  per- 
suaded to  do  so  by  Mr  Man- 
dela as  possibly  the  only  per- 
son who  could  bridge  the 
Ideological  and  racial  divides 
and  give  credibility  to  the  in- 
quiry. The  truth  commission 
is  also  empowered  to  grant 
amnesty  to  those  who  confess 
to  atrocities. 

Often  described  as  an  “orig- 
inal" among  public  figures, 
Archbishop  Tutu  repeatedly 
wept  in  public  at  the  horror  of 
killings  and  mutilations 
recounted  to  the  commission 
by  victims  and  relatives. 

• Christopher  Reeve,  para- 
lysed from  the  neck  down  in  a 
riding  accident  two  years  ago, 
was  admitted  to  hospital  for  a 
small  blood  clot  behind  hfa 
left  knee,  Christina  Papado- 
poulos,  his  publicist,  said. 

The  actor  and  director  was 
expected  to  be  released  in  a 
few  days,  she  said  on 
Thursday. 

Mir  Reeve,  best  known  for 
his  rale  as  Superman,  fell  off 
a horse  during  a riding  com- 
petition in  May  1996. 

Cry,  tehwd  country,  11m 
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A man  bares  all  as  be  wades  into  the  Neva  river,  St  Petersburg,  which  at  near-zero  degrees  has  been  above  the  seasonal  average  for  sklnny-dippers  photograph,  anatoly  maltsev 


Top  Bosnian  Serb  ideologue  ‘attempts  suicide’ 


Julian  Borger  In  Belgrade 

Nikola  koljevic,  a 
Bosnian  Serb  scholar  of 
Shakespeare  who  be- 
came the  ehtef  wartime  ideo- 
logue of  ethnic  flmpring  and 
Radovan  Karadzic's  right- 
hand  man,  was  in  a critical 
condition  yesterday  after 
reportedly  shooting  himself 
in  foe  head. 

Mr  Kojjevric  was  flown  by 
helicopter  from  foe  Bosnian 
Serb  stronghold  of  Pale  to  a 
military  hospital  in  Belgrade 
with  two  bullet  wounds  to  foe 
head,  and  was  operated  on 
last  night. 

There  was  no  official  com- 
ment from  the  Bosnian  Serb 


leadership,  but  unofficial 
sources  in  Pale  said  yesterday 
evening  that  Mr  Koljevic  had 
left  a suicide  note,  the  con- 
tents of  which  had  not  been 
disclosed.  They  said  it  was  his 
fifth  suicide  attempt 
Some  Serb  media  reports 
said  Mr  Koljevic,  aged  60. 
shot  himself  the  day  before 
the  anniversary  of  foe  death 
of  his  son,  who  died  of  a drug 
overdose  before  the  war;  his 
daughter  is  currently  ILL 
Mr  Koljevic  was  the  second 
in  command  of  foe  Moody 
Serb  revolt  against  Bosnian 
Independence,  which  began  ; 
in  199Z  and  cost  an  estimated  j 
200.000  lives.  < 

The  short,  balding  bespecta- 
cled figure  became  a familiar 


sight  on  the  world's  television 
screens,  explaining  the  policy 
of  ethnic  separation  in  fluent 
English  and  frequently  quot- 
ing from  Shakespeare. 

He  was  nominally  in  charge 
of  concentration  camps  con- 
taining Muslim  prisoners 
which  foe  Serbs  established 
across  north-western  Bosnia, 
and  was  clearly  aware  of  foe 
extent  of  foe  cruelty  and  mur- 
der within  them. 

After  foe  Guardian  uncov- 
ered the  harrowing  camp  at 
Omarska,  Mr  Koljevic  jibed: 
“Took  you  a long  time  didn't 
ft?  And  all  that  happening  so  i 
near  Venice!” 

Although  he  was  formally  I 
deputy  to  Mr  Karadzic,  the 
Bosnian  Serb  leader,  Mr  Kol- 


jevic was  said  by  analysts  to 
have  wielded  diminishing 
influence  as  depression  and 
alcoholism  took  hold. 

By  1996,  he  had  become  vir- 
tually Irrelevant  and  was 
often  to  be  found  drunk  and 
obsessively  reciting  Serbian 
nationalist  “epic  poetry". 

Mr  Koljevic  was  convinced 
he  had  been  passed  over  for 
the  job  of  head  of  the  English 
department  at  Sarajevo  uni- 
versity In  1964  because  he 
was  a Serb.  He  told  journal- 
ists the  disappointment 
turned  him  into  a Serb  na- 
tionalist “From  that  moment 
on,  I always  used  the  Cyrillic 
alphabet"  he  said. 

Many  of  his  former  univer- 
sity colleagues  believe  Mr 


Koljevic  had  a hand  in  the 
bombardment  at  Sarajevo's 
national  library  in  the  early 
days  of  foe  war.  The  building 
I was  a symbol  of  Bosnia's 
multicultural  heritage. 

Mr  KdUevic's  frustrations 
were  typical  of  foe  Bosnian 
Serb  leadership,  who  rose  to 
prominence  under  the  tute- 
lage of  Serbia's  president  Slo- 
bodan Milosevic.  Before  the 
war,  Mr  Karadzic  ran  a small 
psychiatric  practice  and  as- 
pired to  becoming  a poet 
Some  sources  In  Pale  say  he 
never  forgave  Sarajevo  soci- 
ety for  ridiculing,  his  literary 
efforts. 

• A Serbian,  court  yesterday  I 
rejected  an  appeal  by  the  rul- 
ing Socialist  party  against  an 


opposition  election  victor}’  in 
Mis.  suggesting  the  govern- 
ment may  be  ready  to  cede 
control  over  the  . country's 
second  largest  city. 

The  fate  of  Belgrade  was 
still  unclear.  The  Socialist 
party  has  until  today  to  ap- 
peal against  a decision  by  foe 
election  commission  to  hand 
authority  to  the  opposition 
Zajedno  (Together)  coalition, 
in  line  with  last  November's 
local  election  results. 

President  Milosevic's 
refusal  to  accept  opposition 
wins  in  Belgrade,  Nis  and  12 
other  cities  sparked  a cam- 
paign of  street  protests  which 
is  now  in  its  62nd  day. 

Martin  WooUacott,  pays  9 


Justice  falls  through  legal  trapdoor 
as  South  Korean  regime  sees  red 


your 

vote 

count. 


your  say. 

If  you’re  with  the 
Woolwich,  very  important 
voting  papers  are  being  sent 
to  you.  It’s  your  chance  to 
have  your  say  in  its  future. 

Make  sure  you.  cast  your 
vote.  Send  it  to  us  as  soon  as 
possible  or  attend  the  special 
general  meeting  to  vote  in 
person.  . 

Your  vote  has  probably 
never  mattered  so  much. 
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It’s  good  to  be  with  the 

WOOLWICH 


„ and  __  ^Dianfltory  document*  111  be  sent  to  members  of  foe  Woolwich  BoiVding  Society  who  wUl  be 
The  voting  ’ ^^rJoctetlc*  Act  1986  ind  foe  Society*  RuJes.  The  document  will  contain  Important 

entiUed  to  vote  under  t he  b s WooNrieh  into  a ban Jt  and  full  details  of  entitlement  to  vote  in  person  or 
information  ^ dedsion  on  vodog  shbnld  be  based  solely  on  Information  contained  in  foe  document. 


Seoul’s  broad  security  law  means  almost  “Irel?* 

everyone  violates  it,  but  only  afew  pay  the 
price,  writes  Andrew  Higgins 

That  depends  on  luck.  And 

A FTER  a procession  of  at  the  heart  of  South  that  is  the  problem.  People , 
£\  thieves,  violent  Korea’s  democracy.  Under  do  not  know  if  they  are 
# Vdrrmks,  an  illegal  im-  the  National  Security  Law  breaking  this  law  or  not** 
migrant  and  a hit-and-run  that  makes  it  a crime  to  Mr  Yoon’s  mother  and  a 


A FTER  a p 
£\  thieves, 
# Idnmks,  a 


migrant  and  a hit-and-run  that  makes  it  a crime  to  Mr  Yoon’s  mother  and  a 
driver,  a baby-faced  man  In  “support,  encourage  or  handful  of  friends  were  in 
spectacles  shuffled  into  praise"  North  Korea,  the  the  spectator’s  gallery  yes- 
Room  524  of  the  Seoul  Dis-  state  can  arrest  anyone.  It  terday  to  await  the  verdict, 
trlct  Court  yesterday.  His  dates  bom  an  often  brutal  The  judge  needed  more 
crime:  sending  a computer  period  of  rule  by  military  time.  Come  back  In  a 
message  that  dared  to  pose  men  from  1961  until  1993,  month,  he  told  Mr  Yoon, 
a question.  when  Kim  Young-sam,  took  “My  son  has  already 

"Are  they  really  armed  office  as  president.  spent  three  months  In 

spies?"  asked  Yoon  Sebk-  But  President  Kim,  a for-  prison.  Is  what  he  wrote  on 
jin  on  the  Internet,  a day  raer  victim  of  tear-gas  who  his  computer  really  that 
after  a North  Korean  sub-  regularly  tear-gases  his  op-  serious?**  asked  his  mother, 


a question. 

"Are  they  really  armed 
spies?"  asked  Yoon  Seok- 


month,  he  told  Mr  Yood. 

“My  son  has  already 
spent  three  months  In 
prison.  Is  what  he  wrote  on 


after  a North  Korean  sub-  regularly  tear-gases  his  op- 1 serious?**  asked  his  mother, 

marine  ran  aground  last 

September  in  what  South 

ZSSm*SSLS  opeS:  ‘My  son  has  already  spent  three  months 
“• in  prison.  Is  what  he  wrote  that  serious?’ 

North  Korean  soldiers  who  1 

just  landed  by  accident  

then,  once  again,  we  are  ponents,  has  been  loath  to  I Chung  Ki-ja,  a middle-class 
being  deceived  by  our  give  up  the  old  instruments  housewife  who,  enraged  by 


government.”  of  power,  and  the  attitudes  her  son's  predicament,  has 

Hie  also  expressed  sorrow  that  go  with  them,  partial-  embraced  a campaign  for 
that  so  many  of  the  North  larly  what  Koreans  call  the  legal  reform. 

Koreans  had  died,  appar-  "red  complex".  She  admits  that  he  dab- 

ently  from  suicide.  "They  His  government  claimed  bled  in  radical  student  poll- 
too  have  families.”  this  week  that  throe  weeks  tics  at  Seoul  is  So-Kang  Oni- 

For  this.  Mr  Yoon,  aged  iff  countrywide  strikes  and  versity.  He  got  picked  up  in 
27,  a history  graduate  and  protests  triggered  by  a new  1989  for  having  a book 


larly  what  Koreans  call  the  legal  reform. 


ho-  son's  predicament,  has 
embraced  a campaign  for 


“red  complex". 


She  admits  that  he  dab- 


EOs  government  claimed  bled  in  radical  student  poli- 
this  week  that  throe  weeks  tics  at  Seoul  is  So-Kang  Onl- 


27,  a history  graduate  and  protests  triggered  by  a new  1989  for  having  a book 
sou  of  a former  military  of-  labour  law  had  been  fanned  about  North  Korea  and 


fleer,  could  he  sentenced  to  by  Stalinists  in  Pyongyang. 
18  months  in  jail  — the  lat-  (The  evidence:  47  leaflets 
est  casualty,  despite  South  containing  phrases  that 
Korea's  elections  and  other  might  be  construed  as  sym- 


again  in  1991  after  a wave 
of  protests.  Then  he 
mooched  about,  drifting  be- 
tween odd-jobs.  But;  she 
said:  "If  he  is  a North 
Korean  agent  so  am  I 


trappings  of  democracy,  of  pathetic  to  socialism.)  The  said:  "If  he  is  a North 

a capriciously  author! tar-  state  prosecutor  has  also  Korean  agent  so  am  £ 

lan  system.  warned  of  legal  action  Under  the  security  law  we 

Mr  Yoon,  who  police  led  against  anyone  looking  at  a are  all  probably  guilty  of 
blindfolded  from  his  home  new  North  Korean  entry  on  something." 
three  months  ago,  has  the  World  Wide  Web.  Authorities  pounced  on 

fallen  into  a legal  trapdoor  Kim  Ki-joong,  a defence  Mr  Yoon  after  a university 


Authorities  pounced  on 
Mr  Yoon  after  a university 


newspaper  reprinted,  with- 
out permission,  his  mes- 
sage to  a computer  notice- 
board  about  the  North 
Korean  submarine.  Police 
raided  the  newspaper  and 
demanded  to  know  who  had 
written  it.  They  raided  Mr 
Yoon’s  family  home  and 
confiscated  nearly  60  com- 
puter disks  and  10  books, 
all  available  in  Seoul 
bookshops. 

Activists  Campaigning  for 
legal  reform  complain  of 
backsliding  since  the  gains 
made  after  huge  protests  In 
1987  led  to  real  elections. 
The  number  of  people  ar- 
rested under  the  National 
Security  Law  last  year  rose 
to  455  from  285  in  1995. 

There  have  also  been 
moves  to  strengthen  the 
Agency  for  National  Secu- 
rity Planning,  a body  res- 
ponsible for  many  of  the 
outrages  of  past  military 
rule.  The  government  used 
a secret  session  of  parlia- 
ment on  December  26  to 
restore  the  agency's  powers 
to  hunt  down  offenders 
under  the  National  Secu- 
rity Law. 

“Every  country  has  its 
laws  to  protect  national  se- 
curity, but  in  Korea  these 
are  used  more  to  restrict 
free  speech  than  to  protect 
the  nation."  said  the  law- 
yer, Mr  Kim.  "In  other 
countries  the  development 
of  new  media  has  made 
everyone  talk  about  free 
speech.  In  Korea  the  Na- 
tional Security  Law  makes 
this  impossible.  Every  form 
of  expression  — movies,  re- 
cords, even  school  news- 
papers — are  blocked.” 


American  man  * may  have  infected  200  Finns  with  Aids’ 


Jon  Hanley  In  HeteWd 

an  AMERICAN  man  has 
#%been  charged  in  foe  Finn- 
ish capital,  Helsinki,  with  at- 
tempted manslaughter  amid 
mounting  evidence  that  he 
may  knowingly  have  infected 
up  to  200  Finnish  women  with 
the  virus  that  causes  Aids, 
police  said  yesterday. 

Detective  Chief  Inspector 
-Terho  Maki  alleged  that 
Steven  Thomas,  aged  35,  bad 
unprotected  sex  with  “more 
than  100,  and  maybe  as  many 
as  200"  women  — including  a 
number  of  under-age  girls  — 
during  nearly  six  years  in 
Finland,  while  aware  that  he 
was  carrying  the  HTV  virus. 

The  case  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est of  its  kind  in  Finland, 
which  has  only  800  recorded 
i cases  of  HIV  infection.  It  has 


prompted  outrage  in  foe  press 
and,  because  Mr  Thomas  is 
black,  raised  awkward  ques- 
tions In  a country  still  in  at 
ease  with  its  small  but  grow- ! 


Finnish  newspapers,  which 
this  week  printed  pictures  of 
Mr  Thomas  In  a controversial 
police  campaign  to  alert  po- 
tential victims  .and  prevent 
the  virus  spreading,  said 
dozens  of  women  who  had 
slept  with  him  had  already 
tested  positive  for  HTV,  and 
foe  number  was  expected  to 
multiply. 

Police  refused  to  confirm 
the  reports,  but  said  several 
women  bad  been  infected. 

Mr  Thomas,  who  if  con- 
victed faces  a maximum  sen- 
tence of  15  years  imprison- 
ment. was  charged  last  week 
after  a woman  who  had  tested 
HIV-positive  approached  the 


police  convinced  he  was  res- 
ponsible. He  is  expected  to  be 
charged  with  foe  same  of- 
fence In  at  least  a dozen  more 
court  appearances  likely  to 
continue  until  June,  Chiu  In- 1 
spector  Maki  said. 


A night-club  doorman  and 
part-time  rap  singer  known 
by  his  stage  name  “Doggy 
Steve”,  Mr  Thomas  arrived  in 
Helsinki  in  early  1991.  He  is 
married  to  a Finnish  woman 
and  has  two  children. 


Derek  Malcolm  reviews 
the  latest  film  releases 

every  Friday  in 

7/yGuardian 


IAN  BLACK  watches  the  Israeli  pullout 


Bad  old  days  catch  up 
on  Hebron’s  new  start 


i\^: 


IT  WAS  supposed  to  be  a 
new  start,  but  a lot  of 
tilings  tooted  ominously 
like  the  bad  old  days  — 
the  day  before  yesterday,  to 
be  precise  — when  Israel 
' ruled  all  of  Hebron  and  Pales- 
tinians were  still  waiting  for 
them  to  leave. 

Everything  started  well. 
Shortly  after  5am  the  two 
commanders  shook  hands  for 
the  television  cameras  in  the 
dilapidated  British-built  fort 
that  became  the  Israeli  head- 
quarters In  1967  — and  the 
long-delayed  redeployment 
was  under  way, 

New  arrangements  were  in 
place  within  10  minutes, 
helped  by  smooth  co-opera- 
tion with  tough  Palestinian 
security  men  keeping  the 
crowds  back  as  the  last  Israeli 
Jeeps  and  armoured  person- 
nel carriers  roared  oft  into 
the  early  morning  light. 

This  co-ordination  won 
warm  praise  later  in  the  day. 
“The  real  test  is  not  in  these 
first  few  hours  of  the  rede- 
ployment," said  Major-Gen- 
eral Amnon  Shahak,  the  Is- 
raeli army's  chief  of  staff. 
“That  will  be  what  happens 
from  today,  in  the  days  and 
weeks  ahead.** 

But  only  minutes  after- 
wards, he  was  being  proved 
wrong.  As  stones  flew  from 
the  old  Muslim  cemetery 
across  Al-Shuhada  street  in 
the  direction  of  the  Jewish 
quarter  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  the  test  had  begun. 

Hebron  is  different  Israel's 
dawn  withdrawal  liberated  80 
per  cent  of  the  West  Bank 
town,  the  last  to  be  evacuated 
under  the  Oslo  accords  with 
the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organisation.  But  the  rest,  a 
finger  of  territory  jutting  pro- 
vocatively into  the  Arab  mu- 
nicipal area,  remains  as  occu- 
pied. as  contentious  — and  as 
explosive  — as  it  has  been  for 
the  past  30  years. 


News  in  brief 


Union  leader 
cremated 

Indian  trade  union  leader 
Datta  Samant  was  cremated 
yesterday  amid  heavy  police 
security  as  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  massed  on 
Bombay's  streets,  taking  part 
In  a general  strike  in  protest 
at  his  mafia-style  killing. 

Samant,  aged  65,  was  shot 
on  Thursday  by  unidentified 
gunmen.  Police  suspect  inter- 
union  rivalry  was  behind  his 
death. — Reuter. 

Rebels  advance 

The  Sudan  People’s  Libera- 
tion Army  said  yesterday  that 
a joint  rebel  force  had  cap- 
tured the  town  of  Maban  on 
the  southern  front  of  the  Blue 
Nile  region  and  that  it  was  ad- 
vancing on  Damazin  and  its 
hydro-electric  power  station. 
The  rebels  say  they  have  al- 
ready seized  Kurmuk  and 
Qeissan  on  the  bonier  with 
Ethiopia.  — Reuter. 


Al-Shuhada  Street  yester- 
day lunchtime  was  a good 
spot  for  watching  this  ticking 
time-bomb.  After  the  stones 
and  the  first  arrests,  hun- 
dreds of  armed  Israelis  — 
policemen,  soldiers  and  set- 
tiers  — confronted  Palestin- 
ians in  the  old  market  as  a 
host  of  journalists  looked  on. 
Shooting  seemed  the  main 
and  Israeli  paratroops 
had  quickly  taken  up  firing 


few  days,  but  the  stress  of  the 
Ramadan  fast  and  the  glower- 
ing presence  of  the  settlers 
were  real  dampeners. 

For  some  of  the  thmicanrig 
of  Palestinians  pouring  curi- 
ously through  the  gates  of  the 
old  Israeli  fort,  yesterday  was 
a day  for  a poignant,  some- 
times angry,  trip  down  mem- 
ory lane. 

Former  prisoners,'  many 
with  their  children,  peered 


‘I  think  this  could  be  the  start  of  an 
explosion.  Now  both  sides  have  guns’ 


positions  in  a rooftop  obser- 
vation post  above  the  market 
But  instead  there  was  a terse 
call  for  an  immediate  curfew, 
in  Arabic,  from  loudspeakers 
mounted  on  border  police 
Jeeps. 

For  Hebron’s  450  Jewish 
settlers,  this  was  a nightmare 
come  to  life-  “Only  a few 
hours  after  this  redeployment 
is  implemented  you  see  rocks 
flying  through  the  air,  cars 
being  attacked,  and  the  army 
did  nothing.”  said  David 
Wilder,  the  settlers'  Ameri- 
can-born spokesman.  “If 
things  continue  like  this  the 
situation  will  deteriorate 
very  very  rapidly." 

Elsewhere  it  was  a different 
story.  Just  a few  hundred 
yards  away,  past  the  Israeli 
policemen  roughly  clearing 
the  market  to  enforce  the  cur- 
few, Palestinians  were 

celebrating. 

it  wasn't  much  of  a party. 
Firecrackers  sound  too  much 
like  gunfire  in  a town  that  has 
heard  too  much,  and  the  plas- 
tic Palestinian  flags  being 
hawked  between  lines  of 
stationary,  honking  cars  were 
tawdry  and  cheap. 

Some  shops  were  being 
painted  for  President  Yasser 
Arafat’s  arrival  in  the  next 


Bomb  kills  aide 

A bomb  exploded  on*  Thurs- 
day in  central  Moscow,  kill- 
ing Gennady  Dzen,  an  aide  to 
ultra-nationalist  politician 
Vladimir  Zhirinovsky,  police 
said. — AP. 

Baby  mutilated 

A one-year-old  girl,  whose 
hands  and  feet  were  cut  off  by 
her  babysitter,  has  died  in  a 
Paris  hospital,  authorities 
said  yesterday.  Police  have 
arrested  a 21-year-old  woman 
who  they  said  had  admitted  to 
mutilating  the  child.  — -AP. 

Volcano  blows 

Around  .5,000  villagers  living 
near  Mount  Merapi  in  central 
Java  were  evacuated  yester- 
day after  the  volcano  spewed 
hot  gas.— Reuter. 

Minister  killed 

Janko  Jeknic,  the  Montene- 
gran  foreign  minister,  was 
killed  yesterday  in  a car 
crash.  — Reuter. 


into  the  whitewashed  holding 
centre  where  detainees  were 
first  brought,  and  then  at  the 
tiny,  coffin-like  underground 
ceils,  the  dreaded  ztozana, 
where  they  were  isolated  for 
days,  hooded  and  handcuffed 
before  interrogation  by  the 
Shin  Bet  secret  police. 

“I  suffered  too  much  from 
the  Israelis  in  this  building 
but  I had  to  come  back  to  see 
this  today.*'  said  All  Muham- 
mad, aged  30.  arrested  for 
throwing  stones  during  the 


intifada.  “Arafat  did  the  right 
thing,  taking  back  Hebron. 
After  ail,  what  choice  did  he 
have?  But  I think  this  could 
be  the  start  of  an  explosion.  In 
the  past  it  was  just  the  set- 
tiers  who  had  guns.  Now  both 
sides  have  them.** 

Colonel  Abu  Shadi,  another 
former  prisoner,  looking 
smarj  in  new  combat  fatigues 
and  shoulder  flashes  of  the 
FLO’s  elite  Force  17,  was 
more  optimistic.  "InshaDah, 
[God  willing]  now  things  will 
be  better  here." 

Nat  if  the  settlers  and  their 
allies  get  their  way.  “Now  we 
have  a Chamber  Ison  and  Mu- 
nich and  we  can  smell  war,” 
said  Benny  Ellon,  a rightwing 
MP,  in  Hebron  to  support  the 
settlers. 

On  Monday  the  settlers  will 
gather  to  rend  their  clothes  — 
a sign  of  Jewish  mourning  — 
and  remind  their  Palestinian 
neighbours  that  despite  the 
redeployment  they  are  stay- 
ingput 

“We  have  lost  a battle."  Mr 
Eilon  said,  “but  we  haven’t 
last  the  war." 

Cost  of  contact,  page  12 
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Tlw  Quardfan  Saturday  January 18 1997 

Jean-Edem  Hallier 


Falling  out  with  the  president 


■fHENitwasan- 
M flK  tf  nounced  that 
UM  Jean-Edern 
VV  aw  Hallier  had 
died  at  the  age 
of  60,  there  were  those  who 
did  not  believe  it.  When  it  was 
learned  that  he  had  suffered  a 
cerebral  haemorrhage  when 
cycling  at  Deauville  there 
were  those  who  thnnght  «mh-  ! 
it  was  typical  of  Hallier  to  be  I 
cycling,  since  he  had  trouble 
with  his  eyes  and  at  one  point ! 
had  been  blind.  To  which 
others  said,  it  was  not  true. 
Hallier  had  never  been  blind, 
still  less  had  he  been  miracu- 
lously cured  of  blindness  at 
Lourdes,  as  he  claimed. 

Hallier  made  himwrff  fam- 
ous by  being  a ruythomaniac. 
Inventing  stories  about  him- 
self: In  1982  he  claimed  that 
he  had  been  kidnapped  by 
revolutionary  brigades.  Two 
years  later  he  "confessed**  to 
having  sabotaged  the  apart- 
ment of  R6g±s  Debray,  Che 
Guevara’s  former  companion, 
and  one-time  favourite  of 
Francois  and  Danielle  Mitter- 


rand. He  said  that  his  tele-. 
Phone  waa  tapped  on  orders 
from  the  Elys6e  — “l  am  the 
most  listened  to  in 
France”  he  boasted  — and 
claimed  that  Roland  Dumas, 
President  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Council,  was  trying  to 
have  him  a««wHnatwT. 

Always  in  financial  tram- , 
hies,  when  threatened  with] 
expulsion,  from  his  flat  he* 1 
Summoned  the. . television 
cameras  so  that  he  could  be 
seen,  behind  a barricade, 
revolver  in  hand,  thnpgtontnp 
to  commit  suicide  at  the  sight 
of  the  first  >»nw  On  wnytfher 
occasion,  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  a different  flat  for 
non-paymant  of  rent,  this  Bre- 
ton aristocrat;  the  son  and 
grandson  of  generals  in  the 
French  army,  paraded  around 
Paris  dressed  as  a down-and- 
out,  rummaging  in  the  rub- 
bish bins.  When  he  appeared 
on  a television  literary  pro- 
gramme, if  he  was  presented 
with  a booh  he  did  not  like,  be 
would  throw  it  contemptu- 
ously over  his  shoulder. 


But  that  he  shinniri  die, 
within  four  days  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  Francois  Mit- 
terrand's death,  was  poetry 
rather  than  melodrama.  Wrtt- 
, mg  in  Le  Monde  last  Febru- 
ary be  asked  “for  bow  long 
will  I survive  after  Mitter- 
rand?” It  was  as  if  he  saw  his 
life  , as  being  bound  up  with, 
that  of  the  former  preeidant 

Their  relations  had  been  ex- 
tremely cordial,  but  gave  way 
to  hatred. 

Mltterand  believed,  that 
Hallier  was  the  finest  writer 
nf  his  generation-  Hamer  be- 
lieved flat  Mltterand  was  a 
great  man.  He  supported  hjs 
1981  candidature  and  hoped 
far  a cultural  appointment  in 
the  new  admin  ifitrart/rn.  tar,  if 
not  that,  then  to  be  put  In 
charge  of  a weekly  te&evisian 
programme  on  literature.  But 
nothing  came.  Hallier,  ousted 
from.  Mitterrand's  court,  was 
determined  to  write  about 
this  court.  Just  as  Saint- 
Simon  wrote  about  that  cf 
Louis  XIV,  and  Chateaubri- 
and about  that  of  Charles  X. 


He  was  the  first  to  reveal 

that  Mitterrand  was  suffering 

from  cancer  when  he. first 
became  president  And  be 
was  the  first  to  reveal  the 
existence  of  “the  second  fam- 
ily”, that  Is  to  say  the  exis- 
tence of  his  daughter  Mazar- 
ine. Hence,  claimed  Hallier, 
he  was  persecuted-  But  hence, 
he  also  claimed,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  myth  which  Mlt- 
terand was  creating  for  his- 
tory. Comparing  hfatetelf  to 
Solzhenitsyn,  he  wrote  of  Mit- 
terrand being  president  of  the  j 
i Republic  under  Hallier. 

SOME  would  call  this 
megalomania.  But  it 
must  be  remembered 
that  Hallier  was  also 
a literary  figure.  In  1960, 

, along  with  Philippe  Sellers, 
he  created  the  review  Tel 
Quej,  which  brought  together 
everything  was  challeng- 
ing in  writing  at  that  time. 
Hallier  was  among  those  who 
sought  to  open  up  new  emo- 
tional and  imaginative  di- 
mensions in-  literature.  His 


first  novel,  Les  Aventures 
dime  Jeune  FiUe.  appeared  in  . 
1963,  but  he  quarrelled  inces- 
santly with  Sellars  — al- 
though he  used  to  say  that  the 
three  greatest  writers  of  the 
day  were  Georges  Perec, 
Sobers  and  himsdfi 

Be  threw  himself  whole- 
heartedly into  the  events  of 
May  1968  and  associated  him- 
self with  Jean-Paul  Sartre  and 
Simone  de  Beauvoir.  The 
somewhat  confused  Ideas  of 
that  movement  suited  him, 
and  he  remained  sympathetic 
to  revolutionary  movements 
in  such  places  as  Chile,  which 
be  wrote  about,  and  he  had  an 
association  with  Fidel  Castro. 

But  he  preferred  provoca- 
tion to  commitment.  In  1979 
he  wrote  his  finest  novel,  Le 
Premier  qut  dort  rioeiUe 
V autre,  which  nearly  won  the 
Goncourt  prize.  But  in  the 
same  year  he  wrote  Lettre 
ouuerteA  im  colin  froid  (Letter 
to  a Cold  Fish),  addressed  to 
President  Giscard  d'Bstalng. 
He  preferred  the  pamphlet  to 
the  novel.  The  one  brought 


Me*l  Foontidn  wMm  In  1969, 
Hallier  set  up  the  magazine 
L’ Idiot  Internationale.  No 
more  would  the  red  cause  be 
confined  within  the  nation 
state’s  petty  borders.  In  Paris. 
London  and  Rome,  Idiots 
would  tell  the  truth  to  the 
people,  internationalism 
would  flourish-  We  heard  no 
more  of  the  Rome  Idiot,  but  In 
London.  In  1970  an  English 
Idiot  Internationa]  was 
launched.  I shared  its 
aspirations.  I needed  the 
money.  Nothing  could  stop  an 
idea  whose  time  had  come. 

In  September  1969  an 
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^ean-Edem  Hallier. . . 
evicted  fornon-payment  of 
jenti  this  Breton  aristocrat, 
the  son  and  grandson  of 
generals  in  the  French 
army,  paraded  around  Paris 
dressed  as  a down-and-out, 
rummaging  in  the  bins 


feme,  the  other  brought  noto- 
riety. His  talents  brought  out 
the  best  in  him.  but  also  the , 
worst,  in  1995  he  supported  : 
Chirac  for  the  presidency 
and,  apparently,  established 
good  relations  with  him.  The 
night  before  his  death  be  said 
that  he  was  going  to  put  an 
end  to  polemics  and  to  devote 
himself  to  literature. 


emlasary'-had  gone  from 
London  to  Haris.  He  picked  up 
£S(Vooo  in  a suitcase,  from  a 
French  Stress,  courtesy  of 
Hallier.  The"' emissary  rented 
offices  to  London’s  Old  Street, 
purchase a splendid 
Heidelbnrg' printing  press, 
state-of-the-art  computerised 
typesetting  and  employed  to 
operate  It  ..an  inscrutable 
member  of  the  National 
Graphical  Association. 

Copies  at  Hauler’s  Idiot 
were  scrutinised.  London’s 
Idiot  was  launched,  and  an 
amiahic  if  ehiBive  American 
ofTered  distribution. 
Journalistic  hopefuls  passed 
through  Old  Street-  By  the 
time  I arrived,  sharing  offices 
and  penury  with  Nell 
Lyndon,  now  the  Sunday 
Telegraph’s  motoring 

correspondent  problems  had 
emerged. 

*Ihe  typesetting  disgorged 
reams  of  scrambled  ticker 
tape.  The  NGA  member  sat 


patiently  by  the  Heldelburg. 
awaiting  work,  soaking  up 
the  last  gravy  from  the  50 
grand. 

The  emissary,  facing 
bourgeois  bankruptcy, 
renewed  Parisian  links;  he 
signed  up  with  Maurice 
Girodias’s  Olympia  Press  to 
print  such  avant-garde  works 
as  Sea  Of  Thighs,  whose 
erotic  impact  was  muffled  by 
the  vagaries  of  the  setting. 
The  elusive  American  was 
found  in  his  warehouse 
concealed  behind  a 
Himalayan  range  of  unsold 
Idiots. 

Idiot’s  press  briefly 
continued,  alternating 
Olympia's  output  with  a 
Maoist  monthly,  primarily 
devoted  to  a serialised 
| transcript  of  the  Moscow 
Trials.  Hauler’s  L'  Id  lot 
survived  far  many  years,  ours 
did  not  It  was  something  in 
the  air. 

Jean-Edem  Hallier,  writer,  born 
March  1, 1936;  died  January  12. 
1987 
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Spirit  of  the 


Appreciation:  Ronnie  Scott 


THE  death  of  guitarist 
and  songwriter  Randy 
California,  aged  45, 
finally  spells  the  end  of 
his  long-lived  band.  Spirit 
Having  survived  a long  list  of 
splits,  re-formations  and 
changes  of  personnel,  the 
group  had  recently  recon- 
vened to  record  California. 
Hines,  featuring  a dozen 
brand  new  recordings  plus 
vintage  live  material 
recorded  by  the  original  1967 
line-up. 

The  presence  of  celebrity 
guests  Spencer  Davis  (on  a 
- remake  of  his  own  Gimme 
Some  Looing)  and  ex-Doors 
guitarist  Robbie  Krleger 
evoked  Spirit's  long,  rich  his- 
tory, which  had  seen  them 
travel— none  too  smoothly — 
from  the  epicentre  of  the  psy- 
- cheddfo  era  to  the  present  i 
day; 

After  dazzling  the  cogno- 1 
scent!  with  a debut  album 
called  simply  Spirit  in  1968, 
the  group  enjoyed  a febu- 
lously  chequered  career.  With  j 
records  like  The  Family  That  \ 
Plays  Togstha-  (1969)  and  the 
widely-acclaimed  The  12 
Dreams  Of  Dr.  Sardontcus 
(1970),  the  band  established 
itself  as.  rock  music’s  wild 
card,  mixing  blues,  jazz,  psy- 
chedelia, acoustic  roots  and 
heavy  metal  in  its  never-pre- 
dictahle  sound  palate.  The  lat- 
te album  was  arguably  the 
high  point  of  the  poop’s 
career,  which  was  subse- 
' qnently  blighted  by  loss  cf 
coherent  direction  and  end- 
less bickering. 

In  the  band's  early  days, 
California's  contributions 
were  largely  instrumental,  as 
tie  experimented  with  extract- 
ing fresh  sounds  and  weird 
from  his  guitar,  which 

was'  often  a clear  perspex 
Fender  Stratocaste.  Another 
stalwart  of  the  Spirit  line-up 
was  the  bulky,  bald  and  forty- 
something  drummer  Ed  Cas- 
sidy, who  had  not  only  played 
with  jazz  luminaries  Like  Csn- 
nonbafl  Adderley,  Thekmious 
Monk  and  Gerry  Mulligan, 
bat  who  also  happened  to  be 
California’s  stepfather. 

Ed  and  Randy  had  first 
teamed  up  to  form  The  Red 
Roosters  in  California  in  1965, 
but  that  project  bit  the  dust 
when  Randy  left  for  New 


Face  to  Faith 


i York;  where  he  played  in  The 
Bine  Flames  -ainnggidft  Jimi 
Hendrix.  When  Hendrix  wait 
to  FwgiMnd  in  the  autumn  cf 
1966,  Randy  returned  to  the 
West  Coast  and  formed  Spirit 
Be  was  mortified  at  parting 
from  HmiiWt  of  whom  he 
commented  that  “some  type 
of  real  spiritual  affinity  or 
comiectian  happened  between 
us.” 

Spirit’s  original  line-up  was 
completed  by  vocalist  Jay 
Ferguson,  bassist  Mark 
Andes  and  keyboards  player 
John  Locke.  Initially,  Fergu- 
son Was  the  band’s  dominant 
songwriter,  but  as  California 
developed  rapidly  as  both 
writer  and  singer,.  Ferguson 
felt  marginalised  He  was  also 
frustrated  by  a lack  of  the 


He  was  mortified  at 
parting  from 
Hendrix.  *801116  type 
of  real  spiritual 
affinity  happened 
between  us/  he  said 

commercial  success  which  he 
felt  Spirit's  creative  achieve- 
ments. merited,  and  after  the 
group’s  Potatohead  album 
was  rejected  by  their  record 
company.  Ferguson  and 
Andes  quit  to  form  Jo.  Jo 
Gunne. 

Cassidy  and  California  des- 
perately cobbled  together 
some  fresh  musicians  and  | 
released  the  lacklustre  Feed- 
back. before  finally  calling  it 
quits.  They  then  suffered  the 
indignity  of  a bogus  outfit 
touring  the  States  using  the 
Spirit  name.  California  ex- 
perimented with  both  a solo 
career  and  a preposterous 
handlebar  moustache,  and 
not  only  stood  In  temporarily 
on  guitar  with  Deep  Purple, 
but  recorded  the  well- 
received  solo  album.  Captain 
Kopter  And  The  Fabulous 
Twtrlybtrds. 

But  by  1974,  Cassidy  and 
California  had  reassembled  a 
three-piece  Spirit,  which 
went  an  -to  make  the  parfiy- 
hapreertve  Spirit  Of  75  and 


Randy  California . . . debut  album 


would  continue  to -stumble  on 
erratically, -through  countless 
line-up  changes  around  the 
California/Cassidy  nucleus, 
into  the  1990s.  California's 
1988  solo  album.  Restless, 
comfortably  outshone  the 
shoddy  product  released,  dur- 
ing (his  period  under  the 
Spirit  banner.  Apparently  he 
was  planning  to  release  a fol- 
low-up to  his  Captain  Kopter 
album  next  summer. 


California’s  death  was  not 
another  case  of  clich&d 
rock’n’roll  excess.  Visiting 
his  mother  on  the  Hawaiian 
Island  of  Molokai,  he  was 
body-surfing  with  bis  12-year- 
old  son  Qninn  when  they 
were  caught  In  a riptide. 
Randy  managed  to  pull  Mr 
son  to  safety,  but  was  then . 
swept  away  in  the  powerful 
current  His  body  has  not 
been  recovered. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  BABY  MERRJN 

A memorial  service  will  be 
held  for  him  today  on  the 
beach  in  Ventura,  California, 
with  members  of  Spirit  due  to 
attend.  Randy  California  is 
survived  by  his  son,  his 
parents,  and  three  sisters. 

Adam  Sweeting 

Randy  California  (Wolfe),  rock 
guitarist,  bom  February  20, 1951; 
died  January  2, 1997 


Life,  belief  arid  truth  all 

in  the  lab  of  the  gods 


Thu  Radford  

Scientists  in  Italy  are 

wortingon  an  "artificial 
nose"  to  detect  the smell 

ofdeath.  Space  telescope  as- 

tronomersare  claiming  they 

can  look  back  through 

and  time  to  the  era  of  the  birth 

of  the  galaxies.  Religion  and 
science  have  this  in  common: 
you  don’t  have  to  believe  in 
either  of  them. 

But  there  is  a difference. 

You  don't  have  to  believe  in 
God  because  you  have  free 
wflh  God,  being  Unprovable, 
requires  what  the  Church  cans 
anactcf  faith— you  haw  to 

choose  to  believe.  Science, 
however,  is  specifically  about 
proof  and  the  scientific 
. method  has  been  so  successful 
that,  ft  would  be  perverse  not  to 
bdtave  in  a.  There  fa  a cateu 
science  requires  an  attitude  of 

unbeUeC  of  unrelenting  sc^?tlr 


bepawed  wrong.  . ■ ■ 

Many  Christians  dontactu- 


aBy  mate  an  art  cf  faith- They 

are  Church  ofEngand  or  Cafe- 
olic  because  they  have  always 
been;  faith  is  by  default  Para- 
doxically, there  are  atheist  sci- 
entists whose  belief  in  what 

they  are  doingaodwhoseun- 
beliefln  the  Unprovable  is  so 
flaming  that  anyone  who  tries 
todescribethem  falls  into  the 
clkh€s  of  faith — “messianic”, 
“proselytising",  etc 
The  paralMs  go  deeper  than 
belief  Religion  uhkucience 
to  theattempt  tomake  sense  of 
where  we  came  from  and  why 
we  might  be  here.  Science  Is  a 
series  of  questions.  So  is  the 
BihlP  In  the  Book  ofJiob  (chap- 
ter 38X  the  Ifod  asks:  “Hath  tie 
rain  afather?  Or  whohafti  be- 
gotten &e  drops  of  dew?  Out  of 
i whose  wcanb  came  the  ice? 

And  the  hoaryfrost  oflwavcu, 
who  hath  engendered  it?” 

Thte  is  not  fust  poetry  about 

the  wunders  cf  creation.-  It  is 
also  a serious  set  of  questions  ;• 

about  the  hydrciq^calcyde. 
More  importantly,  ftdoemt  . 
make  a difference  which  way 


you  thinkof  them.  BTsomebo w 
you  could  explain  to  theun- 
lmownpoetwhD  wrote  Job 

that  it  rained  because  the  sun’s 
power  lifted  water  from  the  sea 
— evaporating  the  top  four  feet 
or  so  of  every  ocean  every  year, 

driving  fealheriight  douds  cf 
water  inland  to  condense  in 
the  mountains  and  soak  the  for-, 
ests  before  washing  back  to  the 
sea— would  itmake  him  less 
awestruck?  For  nux^iofite  his- 
tory, science  has  been  arm  in 
arm  with  religion,  hi  the  17th 
century,  science  calculated  the 
clockwork  of  the  solar  system 
! andlrit  open  the  thought  that 
1 God  set  it  ticking.  In  the  19th 
century  science  began  slowly 
to  outlaw  the  Introduction  of 
God  as  a fail-back  ftxptanation- 
fttavgated  reduction  iptm;  the 
breaking  down  cf  problems 

into  questions  that  can  be 
answered  abit  at  a time.  _ 

This  has  been  astoundingly 
successful.  By  the  late  20th  cefr 
tury.  sate  biologists  talk 
asifDarwinism — natural 
selection  actinguppo  random 


mutation — could  solve  all 
life’s  questions.  Some  physi- 
cists imagine  a world,  very 
soon,  in  which  all  will  be  ex- 
plained, including  the  moment 
of  Creation  and  why things 
have  mass. 

But  scientists  are  human. 
The  history  cf  science  is  a his- 
tory tfmtiriesafbelief  which 

turned  cut  to  be  wrong  and  got 

discarded.  They  had  been, 
after  all,  simply  stories  we  told 
ourselves.  So  scane  things  now 
considered “facts"  cf  science 
wffl  be  superseded  and  also  be- 
come "staries”. 

I T IS  surprising  how  often, 
even  dining  the  last  as- 
toundingSO  years  of  science 
—now  pandering  the  origins  of 
life,  nowanswering  confi- 
dently about  amditions  during 
the  first  tenth  of  a second  cf 
time  itsrif— that  scientists 
have  evoked  the  name  of  God. 
Etasteln  saM  He  wasn't  mali- 
cious and  did  not  play  dice. 
Stephen  Hawing  talked  about 
ftw  mftid  of  God.  Leon  Leder- 
man  wrote  a book  called  77ie 
GodPartide.  None  actually 
meant  a real,  omniscient  and 
omnipresent  Prime  Mover  but 
they  were  aH  talking  about  a 
kindof  perfect  truth. 

Paradoxically,-  the  Darwin- 
ist are  interested  fa  altruism, 
faith,  self-eacriSee,  wearier 
and  the  search  for  truth  be- 
cause these  are  things  that  .' 
need  to  be  explained  in  terms  of 


the  survival  of  the  species.  So 
the  notion  of  Divine  Purpose  is 
evoked  as  a useful  evolution- 
ary trick  forthe  security  of 
homo  sapiens,  one  of  the  things 
that  gave  humans  the  confi- 
dence to  get  from  there  In  the 
African  savannah  to  hoe  in  a 
post-modernist  information 
society.  But  other  scientists  are 
wondering  if  there  is  not,  after 
all,  some  kind  of  purpose.  Ein- 
stein also  said  that  the  most 
incomprehensible  thing  about 
the  Universe  was  that  it  was 
comprehensible.  Freeman  Dy- 
son said  that  it  looked  as 
I though  somehow  the  Universe 
I knew  we  were  coming. 

And  another  thing:  suppose 
j the  Purpose  really  was  Divine 
1 — would  it  not  still  look  like  to  . 
a biologist  a useful  survival 
mechanism?  Meanwhile,  at  ] 

1 though  there  are  famous  biolo- 
gists and  physicists  who.dont 

believe  to  God,  there  are  fam- 
ous biologists  and  physicists — 

pursuing  exactly  the  same 
science  oflife  and  death  and . 
the  creation  cf  space  and  tune 

— -who  do  believe  in  God.  Some 
cf  them  even  believe  In  the 
fftmmh  QflSnglaDd  version, 
which  is  more  than  some  C of  E 
bishops  can  manage.  Science 
— In  the  words  cfLapIace— 
doesn’t  need  the  hypothesis  cf 
God  but  that  doesn’t  mean  that 
He  isn’t  out  there  all  the  same. 

Tim.  Radford  is  the  Guardian's 
science  editor 


The  night  I nearly  blew 
it  with  my  jazz  idol 


Benny  Green  writes: 


mm  WHENEVER  people 

mmmM  ask  me  why  I will 

V W never  hear  a bad 
word  about  Ronnie  Scott 
(< obituary  December  27)  I tell 
tilPTn  this  story- 
- hi  the  autumn  of  1952 1 was 
doing  a jazz  gig  to  a pub 
across  (he  road  firm  north 
London's  Manor  House  tube 
station.  I was  playing  in  a big 
hand  which  had  been  cobbled 
together  for  the  occasion  and 
sounded  like  iL 

For  what  seemed  to  me  like 
half  a lifetime  but  which 
couldn’t  have  been  more  than 
three  years  I bad  scraped  a 
living  by  working  in  dance 
hatia,  I was  sick  of  tango  dan- 
cers and  smelly  boarding 
houses  and  lonely  days  in 
strange  provincial  towns.  At 
23 1 was  thinking  of  trying  to 
make  a living  by  writing. 
Only  the  fact  that  I was  start- 
ing to  get  bits  and  pieoes  of 
specialised  work  in  the  jazz 
dubs  kept  me  going. 

The  music  went  well  that 
night  I hlew  several  solos, 
there  were  no  critics  In  the  j 
house,  several  friends  in  the 
band,  and  it  was  too  eariy  for 
the  star  guest  Bonnie  Scott  to 
have  arrived.  1 knew  that 
when  he  did  I would  clam  up. 

I had  known  him  socially  for 
about  a year,  but  1 hero-wor- 
shipped him  so  desperately 
that  to  attempt  anything 
while  he  was  on  the  premises 
was  a physical  impossibility. 

I found  this  out  one  after- 
noon in  a Brighton  dance  hall 
when  the  word  went  round 
that  he  was  sitting  on  the 
balcony.  The  moment  I heard 
this  the  saliva  in  my  mnnfli 
disappeared  and  I was  unable 
to  produce  a note.  Being  a 
lover  of  good  music,  he  didn't 
stay  long;  after  he  left  my 
saliva  returned  and  I was  able 
to  function  once  again. 

Scott  stood  for  all  the  musi- 
cal values  and  worldly  suc- 
cess the  rest  of  us  only 
dreamed  about  At  an  age 
when  I was  still  struggling  to 
understand  what  chord  se- 
quences were,  he  was  the 
teenage  star  of  the  Ted  Heath 
Orchestra.  That  was  why  I 
folded  up  like  an  accordion 
the  moment  he  appeared. 

That  night  at  Manor  House 
he  arrived  much  earlier  than 
1 realised,  and  was  sitting  out 


of  sight  at  fee  bar  listening  to 
the  music  for  at  least  half  an 
hour  before  I spotted  him. 
Once  a6*m  j dammed  up  but 
later  that  night  he  asked  if  I 
would  tike  to  join  his  quintet 
I felt  like  a substitute  for 
Accrington  Stanley  reserves 
being  picked  for  England. 

The  upshot  was  that  I 
worked  alongside  him  for  the 
next  three  years,  enjoying  a 
vicarious  celebrity.  Goodbye 
landladies,  goodbye  Laoender 
Blue  DIUy  Dilfy,  goodbye  10 
quid  a week.  And  yet  in  an 
the  years  I worked  with  btm  I 
never  lost  my  Inhibiting  idol- 
atry, never  played  anything 
like  my  best 

The  one  fatal  weakness  in 
his  temperament  was  an  in- 
ability to  settle  down  for  very 
long  with  anyone.  Several 
times  in  the  years  I knew  him 


TTie  one  fatal 
weakness  in  his 
temperament  was 
an  inability  to  settle 
down  for  very  long 
with  anyone 

— nearly  half  a century  — he 
came  close  to  wedlock  only  to 
slip  away  at  the  very  last 
moment  Sometimes  fee  lady 
left  him  and  he  would  be 
plunged  into  the  blackest  de- 
spair. Then  he  would  see  a 
new  face  and  the  whole  cycle 
would  begin  again.  _ 

He  was  a kindly,  gentle  soul 
wife  a wonderful  sense  of  hu- 
mour and  could  have  married 
20  times  over  had  he  been 
inclined.  But  fee  break-up  of 
his  parents*  marriage  when 
he  was  a small  boy  knocked  a 
lot  of  the  emotional  stuffing 
out  of  him  and  he  could  never 
quite  win  himself  to  take  the 
vows.  He  was  happy  for  me 
when  I married,  but  feat  kind 
oflife  wasn't  for  him. 

Nothing  was  more  typical 
cf  the  interplay  between  his 
vaulting  musical  ambition 
and  the  vagaries  of  romance 
than  fee  episode  of  fee  drama 
classes.  Early  In  I960,  when  ! 
his  hole-in-tbe-wall  dub  had  | 
been  running  In  Gerrard 
Street  for  a few  months,  he . 


Weekend  birthdays 


Perhaps  one  of  those  lovely 
sets  of  mat  ching  suitcases  for 
Sir  Simon  Rattle,  42  tomor- 
row and  embarking  on  his  new 
rde  as  a travelling  guest  con- 
ductor. Is  ita  mid-life  crisis  or 
just  the  feeling  that  there  has 
to  be  more  to  the  world  than 
Birmingham?  He  fronted  the 
city’s  orchestra  for  15  years, 
lHWnfrgtanrtflrrift,  jpnraasing 

audiences,  multiplying  record- 
ing contracts,  and  raising  an 
astounding  amount  of  cash 
from  the  city  fathers  for  the 
new  Symphony  HalL  The  lad 
who’d  stunned  the  musical 
worid  at  19  turned  in  to  Super- 
Baton,  knowing  players  by 
their  first  names,  wowing 

tiiwm  Witt  hw  miigiiriannhip 

and  packing  enough  energy  for 
a supernova.  He's  said  he’ll 
spend  the  next  few  seasons  on 
the  road  before  deciding  where 


to  settle.  But  there’s  a strong 
feeing  it  win  all  end  in  tears, 
not  his  but  those  ofBritish 
music  lovers  when  he  eventu- 
ally opts  for  a permanent  for- 
eign rostrum— Berlin  and  Vi- 
enna are  the  hot  tips.  If 
suitcases  are  more  than  the 
credit  card  can  bear,  how 
about  a travelling  drier  ftar  that 
fortissimo  mqp  ofhaiz?  It’s  in- 
evitahle  diminuendo  cant  be 
that  far  off. 

Today ’s  birthdays:  Chief 
Emeka  Anyaoku,  Common- 
weaHh  SecretaiyGenerel,  64; 
Peter  Beardsley,  footballer, 
36;  David  Bellamy,  botanist, 
64;  John  Boorman,  film  direc- 
tor, 64;  RaynumdBriggs, 
author  and  illustrator,  63; 
Kevin  Costner,  actor,  42; 
Richard  Dunwoody,  Jockey, 
38:  Paul  Freeman,  actor,  54; 
John  Hume  MP,  leader  SDLP, 
GO:  Dame  Jennifer  Jenkins, 
former  chairman  National 
Trust,  76;  Paul  Seating,  for- 
mer prime  minister  of  Austra- 
lia, 68. 

Tomorrow’s  other  birthdays: 
Nina  Bawden,  novelist,  72; 
Michael  Crawford,  actor  and 
singer,  55;  Bernard  Donstan. 
painter,  77;  Stefan  KdbeocE. 
tennis  player,  31;  PhilEverly, 
rock  stager,  58;  Jacky  Flem- 
ing, cartoonist,  Patricia 
Hodgson,  head  of  policy  ami 
planning.  BBC,  5fr,  Hans  Hot- 
ter, bass  baritone,  88;  Richard 


feQ  for  a well-known  actress. 
A group  of  her  friends  were 
keen  to  help  each  other  im- 
prove their  acting  but  had  no 
premises  an  which  to  orga- 
nise their  classes.  Could  they, 
she  asked,  use  his  dub?  In 
those  days,  it  closed  before 
midnight,  so  Scott,  eager  to 
please,  agreed. 

For  tiie  next  few  months, 
once  a week,  he  and  1 stood 
behind  fee  tiny  canteen  bar 
watching  the  likes  of  Maggie 
Smith  and  Daniel  Massey  and 
Georgia  Brown  listen  to  the 
likes  of  George  Devine  and 
Lind»»y  Anderson  disppn^ing 
wisdom.  The  thespians  never 
knew  who  we  were,  and  took 
us  for  caretakers.  We  never 
attempted  to  disabuse  them, 
and  fee  arrangement  was 
amusing  for  everybody  until 
the  romance  with  the  actress 
ended  and  so  did  fee  classes. 

I married  and  drifted  away 
just  too  soon  to  enjoy  the 
most  incongruous  of  all  the 
relationships  In  Ronnie’s  life. 
In  1959  he  and  I took  a brace 
of  fairly  dumb  girls  to  Major- 
ca for  a holiday.  There  he  met 
a young  man  teen  to  start  an 
annual  Majorca  jazz  festival. 
The  young  man  turned  out  to 
be  the  son-in-law  of  Robert 
Graves,  living  in  god-like  Iso- 
lation up  in  fee  mountains. 
Ronnie  appeared  at  the  festi- 
I val  for  several  years,  and 
soon  found  himself  enjoying  a 
warm  friendship  with 
Graves. 

When  I asked  Ronnie  what 
the  two  of  them  talked  about, 
he  said  that  Graves  kept  dis- 
cussing the  Greek  myths, 
wife  occasional  references  to 
[bandleaders]  Ambrose  and 
Bunny  Berigan.  They  swam 
together  every  day,  and  when 
the  visits  to  Majorca  stopped. 
Graves  turned  up  one  night  in 
fee  Gerrard  Street  dub  sur- 
rounded by  jazzmen  eager  to 
argue  fee  case  for  or  against 
romantic  love. 

It  comes  back  to  me  that 
Ronnie  phoned  me  at  two  In 
the  morning  to  say,  “Bobby’s 
in.  Why  don’t  you  come 
down”.  To  my  eternal  shame  I 
gave  him  some  feeble  excuse 
about  transport  and  went 
back  to  sleep. 

In  the  later  years  I saw  him 
only  intermittently,  it  was  al- 
ways as  though  we  had  been 
enjoying  life  together  only  the 
day  before. 


Lester,  film  director.  65;  Nigel 
Mcolson,  author  and  former 
MP,  80;  Robert  Palmer,  rock 
singer  and  guitarist  48;  Dolly 
Partem,  country  music  singer, 
actress,  51;  Javier  Perez  de 
Cuellar,  former  UN  secretary- 
general,  77;  Bryan  Pringle,  ac- 
tor, 62;  Mike  Reid,  actor,  co- 
median, 57;  Patsy  Rowlands, 
actress,  57;  Jean  Stapleton, 
actress,  74;  Steve  Staunton, 
footballer,  28;  Dennis  Taylor, 
snooker  player,  48;  Margaret 
Wingfield,  former  president 
Liberal  Party,  and  former  pres- 
ident National  Coundl  of 
Women  cf  Great  Britain,  85. 


Death  Notices 

STOSER.  WflBM  Edward  died  *wfly  on 
3tat  Dacemtar.  1996  mad  50.  Fondly 
remembered  by  many  IdandB  and  bonny. 
Funeral  to  be  held  at  ZS6pm  on  Friday. 
2«0i  January  at  Lodge  Mfl  Crmatorhim, 
Sally  Oak.  Birmingham.  Flowers  or.  H pre- 
tend. dormona  to  Brtttei  Frianda  of  Vrat- 
uatu.  EnqoMea  id  Mkfiancts  coop  Funeral 
Sendee.  1290  Perahore  rvaSSTeSSSS!- 
Bfcmtngham  B302XU.  Mb  sat  466  5131. 

THOMAS,  Canon  Degeal  On  January  16 
Mowed  Hhar  of  juchl  Wtety.  Hilary  and 
Bridget.  Funeral  at  Brandclysi  Parish 
Clwdi.  Exeter.  January  25,  2on.  FamRy. 
nowora.  Memorial  nnfea  In  fTanlMfcim 


Engagements 

PAlMBUCOeo.  Nkhola*  Michael  Palmar 
and  Helen  LouHe  Coda  are  happy  m 
biww  dial  inay  an  engapad  to  be 
marned. 

Sn  ra«^oriS^7?ro+Efi^^San 

flam  and  3pm  Uon-Fn. 
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Sovereignty  is 
as  you  make  it 

The  tax  debate  is  just  timing 

WE  HAVE  known  for  sometime  that  this  is  going  to  be  a 
very  taxing  election  campaign  in  every  seise  of  the 
word.  But  it  is  already  dfisranfltng  into  farce  before  it  is 
even  seriously  underway.  Posters  on  hoardings  are 
being  used  by  both  parties  to  accuse  the  other  of  having 
secret  plans  to  raise  taxes.  (Answer  they  haven't  but 
they  will)  Labour  politicians  are  hatng  asked  to  state 
publicly  that  they  have  ruled  out  any  intention  of 
raising  any  taxes  (this  week  it  was  Vat,  nasi  week 
excise  duties?).  Now  we  have  another  full-blown  scare, 
fanned  by  Eurosceptics,  that  monetary  union  will  lead 
to  proposals  for  joint  taxation  and  social  security 
policies  and  maybe  lead  to  the  Europhobes'  hell  an 
earth  — a common  European  income  tax.  If  that 
happened  it  would  indeed  amount  to  a sovereignty 
transplant  from  the  UK  and  other  countries  to  Brussels, 
because  once  powers  to  raise  taxes  and  manipulate 
interest  rates  have  been  ceded  to  Europe  there  is  not 
much  left  to  call  economic  policy.  But  it  won’t  happen 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  Why?  Because  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  rules  it  out  and  the  Madrid  summit  agreed  that 
founder  members  of  monetary  union  can't  impose  fresh 
fiscal  restraints  that  are  binding  on  late  joiners. 

There  is  nothing,  of  course,  to  stop  countries  cooper- 
ating voluntarily  with  each  other  to  harmonise  their 
fiscal  policies.  If  France  and  Germany  want  to  have  the 
same  income  tax  rates  there  is  nothing  to  stop  them, 
whether  they  join  the  single  currency  or  not  Dining  its 
more  interventionist  periods,  the  annual  world  eco- 
nomic summit  tries  to  coordinate  changes  in  taxation 
among  member  countries  in  order  to  kick-start  foe 
global  economy.  The  OECD  is  currently  trying  to 
prevent  member  countries  indulging  in  beggar-foy- 
neighbour  practices  of  introducing  favourable  tax 
regimes  in  order  to  attract  international  investment 
That  sounds  like  common  sense  rather  than  global  loss 
of  sovereignty.  The  EU  has  already  taken  some  steps  to 
harmonise  rates  of  value  added  tax  to  prevent  cross- 
border  — where  people  go  shopping  in  a neighbouring 
country  to  benefit  from  lower  taxes.  This  is  generally 
regarded  as  levelling  foe  playing  field  rather  than 
losing  sovereignty,  though  the  distinction  is  a fine  one. 

If  France  and  Germany  join  the  single  currency  — 
complete  with  the  “stability  pact”  punishing  countries 
whose  deficits  breach  the  Maastricht  ceiling  of  3 per 
cent  of  GDP  — it  will  inevitably  define  the  economic 
parameters  by  which  the  markets  judge  other  countries 
in  Europe,  whether  they  are  within  the  monetary  union 
or  not  In  a globalised  economy,  the  flow  of  interna- 
tional money  will  tend  to  punish  economies  which 
deviate  from  accepted  norms.  So  a country  allowing  its 
deficit  to  shoot  up  to  4 or  5 per  cent  wfll  suffer  a 
withdrawal  of  funds  as  investors  move  to  countries 
offiering  less  of  a risk — thereby  triggering  a run  on  the 
currency.  “Sovereignty”  in  fois  context  means  the 
ability  to  allocate  individual  taxes  within  limits  im- 
posed by  foe  markets  at  a time  when  there  is  a Europe- 
wide movement  towards  harmonisation.  It  is  still  a vital 
freedom  to  decide  fiscal  policy  and  one  that  should 
never  be  surrendered  without  a referendum.  But  the 
vital  ingedienf  in  that  freedom  is  the  ability  to  make  tax 
changes  coincide  with  Britain’s  economic  needs  rather 
than  those  of  Europe.  This  may  only  be  a question  of 
timing  but  when,  as  is  foe  case  now,  Britain's  expand- 
ing economy  is  running  on  a completely  different  time 
cycle  to  that  of  Europe,  such  differences  can  be  abso- 
lutely vital. 

Return  to  earth 

A grave  problem  which  can  be  buried 

RELIGION,  dimate,  geography,  public  health  and  habit 
all  have  a part  to  play  in  determining  the  way  a society 
disposes  of  its  dead.  For  centuries,  the  British  dead 
were  mostly  laid  in  foe  cold  earth,  mainly  in  church- 
yards. In  foe  last  century  foe  cities  began  expanding  so 
fast  that  even  foe  new  private  and  municipal  cemeteries 
could  not  keep  up.  It  was  not  long  before  progressive 
opinion  became  enthusiastic  about  the  alternative  of 
cremation.  Though  the  first  official  cremation  in  this 
country  did  not  take  place  until  1885  (in  Woking),  by  foe 
first  world  war  cremation  had  become  widely  estab- 
lished. Today  it  Is  substantially  more  mmmnn  than 
burial  and  many  city  cemeteries  are  being  disposed  of 
and  others  seriously  neglected. 

Yet  today  cemeteries  are  enjoying  a popular  come- 
back after  years  of  supposed  echpse.  Part  of  this  trend  is 
explained  by  the  growth  of  public  awareness  of  the 
often  remarkable  Victorian  cemeteries  which  still  exist 
in  our  cities.  Another  reason  is  the  spread  of  religions, 
such  as  Mam,  which  have  not  until  recently  provided 
much  demand  for  burial  sites.  Other  important  factors 
are  the  revival  of  spiritual  values  and  foe  growth  of 
ecological  sensibilities,  which  have  given  focus  to  a 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  both  foe  cost  and  foe 
emotional  inadequacy  of  some  of  the  crematorium 
death  rituals. 

People  who  have  grown  up  believing  that  graveyards 
are  somehow  places  which  not  only  evoke  the  past  but 
which  ought  to  belong  to  it,  may  find.  St  hard  to  come  to 
terms  with  foe  revival  of  burial  customs.  Yet  according 
to  a recent  report*  foe  revival  of  cemeteries  is  deeply 
bound  up  with  the  revived  need  for  community.  “No 
cemetery,  no  city”  was  a rallying  cry  in  19th  century 
Paris  against  Haussmann's  attempts  to  dear  the  dead 
from  the  French  capital.  Today,  people  seem  to  agree.  A 
cemetery  is  not  just  a place  to  lay  the  remains  of  a loved 
one.  It  is  a necessary  point  of  inherited  reference  for  a 
whole  locality. 

If  cemeteries  are  to  continue  their  revival,  however, 
there  are  going  to  have  to  be  changes.  A report  from  the 
London  Planning  Advisory  Committee  this  week  points 
out  that  the  capital  is  running  out  of  burial  space: 
Unless  legislation  is  passed  requiring  new  graves  to  be 
dug  deeper  and  permitting  the  selective  re-use  of  graves 
which  axe  more  than  a century  old,  then  demand  may 
once  again  exceed  supply,  as  it  did  in  Victorian 
ttngkmri  if  that  happens  then  maybe,  as  the  Millen- 
nium nears,  it  is  time  to  revive  one  of  that  era’s  great 
uncompleted  building  schemes:  Thomas  Willson’s  1842 
proposal  for  a 94-level  pyramid-shaped  necropolis,  taller 
than  St  Paul’s  Cathedral,  to  be  built  on  Primrose  BOIL  in 
which  five  million  Londoners  could  be  buried  in  its 
215,000  catacombs.  Over  to  you,  Mr  Hesdtme  (providing 

of  course  that  Mr  Blair  agrees).  ‘ 

*The  Cemetery  In  The  Chy,  Ken  Worpole  (Comedia,  £15) 


The  Bill  still  doesn’t  add  up 


JOHN  Wadham’s  article 
(Good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
January  17)  concludes  by 

drawing  attenttantoother 
issues  in  tiie  Police  Bill  requir- 
ing attention,  tnriiHtiwgl'Viwif. 
nal  Record  Checks.  The  Impli- 
cations for  children  of 
imposing  what  is  in  effect  an- 
other tax  (»i  chfldcarers  by 
charging  for  police  checks  has 
so  fer  been  overlooked. 

The  Police  BiD  propose  that 
the  costs  of  obtaining  foe  new 
Criminal  Record  Certificates 
should  be  paid  by  the  person 
seeking  foe  check.  Under  cur- 
rent legislation,  police  checks 
are  carried  out  before  chad- 
minders  are  registered,  and 
foe  costs  are  covered  by  the 
local  authority.  Cash-strapped, 
local  anihorities  are  nnWraly 
to  take  on  a new  “discretion- 
ary” area  0f3pendingand.it  is 
feared,  will  pass  the  costs  di- 
rectly on  to  providers. 

This  means  that  registered  - 
childminders  who,  under  the 
Children  Act  I9S9,  need  to  ob- 
tain a police  check  not  just  for 
themselves,  but  for  every 
member  of  foek  household 
over  16,  may  face  a huge  bill 
The  Police  Bill  inadvertently 


gives  foe  green  lighttounreg- . 
istered  chtlrimlnding  because 
many  would-be  childminders 
simply  could  not  afford  fh» 
checks,  and  they  wfllnotjoin 
the  formal  registration  system. 
No  registration  means  no 
police  check,  no  social  services 
check,  and  no  public  liability 
insurance,  because  unregis- 
tered carers  cannot  get  insur- 
ance. That  In  turn  means  no 
peace  ofmlnri  for  parents. 

Gill  Haynes. 

Chief  Executive,  National 
Chndniindizig  Association, 

8 Masons  mil, 

Bromley. 

KeatBR29EY. 

T'WB  fihipfnwwfeihlwriaim 
thgtundwthaPnliftftRiTl 

they  could  not  lawfbDy  author- 
ise foe  bogging  of  conversa- 
tions between  solicitors  and 
clients  who  are  not  discussing 
corrupt  acts  (Letters,  January 
15).  They  are  wrong. 

The  Police  Bill  does  not  pre- 
vent the  police  from  invading 
foe  privacy  of  ordinary  people 
who  are  quite  property  seeking 
legal  advice.  Tills  Is  because 
bugging  equipment  by  its  na- 
ture is  indiscriminate.  AD  dt 


entevisffingascafedtor  whose 

office  Is  under  surveillance 

would  have  foeir  conversa- 
tions taped. 

The  Chid:  Constables  also 
suggest  Incorrectly  that  there 
Hrp  rangHti^t-rimol  rftffimlHa 

in  wmTrfng  bnpfrfrrg  and  other 

covert  snrveillanjoe  tech- 
niques suKect  to  prior  judicial 
authority.  It  is  the  role  of  our 
judiciary  to  balance  the  inter- 
ests of  foe  individual  with  that 

ofthe  state,  and  this  is  clearly 

recognised  in  legislation  such 
as  the  Police  and  Criminal  Evi- 
dence Act  1984. 

Derek  Sands. 

Chairman,  The  Law  Society 
Courteand  Legal  Services 
Committee, 

60  Chancery  Lane, 

London  WC2A1SX. 

THE  Chief  Constables  ac- 
cuse critics  cf  foe  Police 

TMll  ofnrmdnnHngm  “nnhal- 
anced  debate”  over  issues 
which  strike  at  the  heart  of 
civil  liberties.  Had  it  not  been 
for  careftal  research  by 
Statewatch  and  your  extensive 
coverage  of  the  Bill’s  implica- 
tions it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
debate  would  have  emerged  at 


alL  This  research  shows  at 
least  seven  significant  exten- 

sioos  of  police  powers,  over 
and  above  current  operational 
Home  Office  guidelines,  con- 
tained in  the  BilL  Yet  the 
Association  of  Chief  Police  Of- 
fleas  states  that  the  BUI 

merely  “seeks  to  put  existing 

activity  onastatotosy  basis” 
Thus  Implying  that  existing 

practices  routinely  contravene 

Centralto  the  ACPO  posi- 
tion is  foatstetutory  powers 
wiH  enhance  p(iire  account- 
ability. This  curious  assertion 
has  beat  used  over  foe  last  two 
decades  to  undermine  foe  po-  • 
Jjtical  accountability  of  the 
police  and  to  secure  sdf-regu- 
lation.  Given  the  miscarriages 
of  justice  and  the  worrying  In- 
trusions endured  by  those 
such  as  Alison  Halford  (Li- 
ters, January  17),  It  is  clear 
that  foe  police  are  In  need  of 
greater  judicial  and  political 
oversight,  not  less. 

Prof  Phil  Scraton. 

Director,  Centre  for  Studies 
in  Crime  and  SOcial  Justice, 
Edge  HUl  University  College. 

St  Helens  Road,  Ormskirk, 
Lancashire  L394QP. 


UB- 


gervafives’  authoritarian  pop- 
ulism, Labour  is  Ignoring 

the  Police  BUI'S  implications 

for  civil libertfes-Isuspect 

that  foe  real  reason  Labour 
supported  foe  Bin  was  toltir* 


mentary  political  activity. 


ghmgn  that  politicians  arc 

mere  lobby  fodderforacentrar 

lising  executive. 

Increasingly,  therefore, 

people — particularly  young 
people — have  turned  to  extra- 

parliamentary  forms  of  politi- 
cal activity  to  make  them- 
selves heard. 

The  1995  Criminal  Justice 

Act  which  Labour  supported. 

was  aimed  explicitly  at  the  po- 


ravers,  squatters,  hunt  saho- 
teare  and  enti-roads  campaign- 
as:  and  having  achieved  par- 


such  actions,  politicians  are 

now  turning  to  address  the 
pressure  groups  behind  them. 
Joseph  Nlcholas.  - 
15  JansonsRoad, 

London  N154JU. 


A new  clash  over  Hebron 


A MOS  Oz  (A  way  to  ease  the 
/"\pain  of  Hebron,  January 
15)  makes  same  contentious 
claims  in  his  (correct)  argu- 
ment for  Israel’s  withdrawal 
from  most  ofHebran.  To  say 
the  ancient  Jewish  commu- 
nity ofHebron  lived  “meekly 
and  mildly"  under  centuries 
of  Islamic  rule  is  to  do  them,  an 
injustice:  they  formed  a 
vibrant  part  of  that  city’s 
social  and  economic  fabric 
and  were  proud  to  call  them- 
selves Palestinian  Jews, 
rather  than  Zionists.  Hebron's 
Jews  suffered  greatly  from  foe 
consequences  of  the  Zionist 
settlement  of  Palestine  in.  the 
early  part  of  this  century. 

Oz  correctly  states  that  they 
did  not  cause  provocation  to 
their  Arab  neighbours,  but  ig- 
nores the  impact  that  Zionist 
colonisation  lwrtwr  HipBHHsTi 
mandate  was  having  on  the 
native  Palestinian  popula- 
tion. The  Hebron  riot  of  1929 
that  led  to  the  slaughter  of  69 
Jews  came  as  a response  to  an 
anti-Arab  riot  in  Jerusalem 
by  Zionists.  This  may,  as  Oz 
argues,  have  been  before  the 
creation  of  the  state  of  Israel, 
but  nevertheless  came  about 
as  a direct  result  of  nascent 
Palestine  fears  of  the  takeover 
of  their  land — fears  that  sub- 
sequent events  bore  out  To 


claim  that  It  took  place  before 
Israeli  settlements  Is  to  pay 
scant  justice  to  history. 

Oz  plays  hard  and  test  with 
the  facts  over  the  1948 war  foat 
led  to  foe  creation  of  the  state 
of  Israel.  He  claims  “several 
Palestinian  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  uprooted".  This 
rathw  understates  the  caw 

♦hflgHwiwriflangingttwt 

swept  Palestine  that  year 
made  75,000 Palestinians  ref- 
ugees. There  Is  plenty  of  ev- 
idence of  massacres  oCPales- 

HnlansatfhlBHiriPj  tha 

Infamous  Deir  Yassin  atrocity 
alone  accounting  for  250  lives.  ■ 
Oz  may  put  a more  sophisti- 
cated and  liberal  ^oss  on  Isra- 
el’s inglorious  past  but  foe 
message  he  oanveys  barely 
differs  from  that  ofNetanyahn 
and  the  Israeli  right  wing. 
James  Gavin. 

Carpenter's  Court, 

Pratt  Street,  London  NWL . 


erf the  Likud  gov- 
ernment in  apparently  reject- 
ing the  “reconstructionist'’ 

approach  to  foe  future  of 
Hebron.  However,  he  endorses 
the  right  of  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  Hebron  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  present  settlers 
are  merely  replaced  by  a more 
dovish  breed.  Does  this  pro- 


vide a lasting  solution? 

He  also  talks  ofHebron  as 
“a  wounded  city,  ftaJQ  of  mis- 
trust, hatred,  fear  and  vindic- 
tiveness.” As  a nurse  working 
for  a year  in  a children’s  hos- 
pital in  Hebron,  I witnessed 
daily  foe  consequences  of  the 
emotions  Oz  so  eloquently  de- 
scribes. My  concern  is  that 

jmirrmliirfsflnil  wrftors  nThis 

ilk  are  perpetuating  the  - 
myths  giving  rise  to  these  very 
feelings.  Oz  resurrects  foe 
1929 murders  of  the  Hebron 
Jewish  community,  describ- 
ing it  as  a massacre;  the  29 
PalftsH  nian  MmliwiQ  mrrr- 

dered  in 1995  by  Baruch  Gold- 
stein. however,  are  described 
as  “slain”.  The  recent  attempt 
in  the  Palestinian  market  by 
an  off-duty  soldier  to  emulate 
Goldstein's  actions  were  not 
even  mentioned. 

The  Palestinians  do  not  con- 
stenfly  talk  of  Goldstein's 
actions,  so  why  should  the  Is- 
raalis  still  talk  of  events  of 
nearly  70  years  ago?  Of 
ffEnrcA  there  lafanntiriwn  n in 
both  sides,  hut  until  the  Israe- 
lis can  see  beyond  the  horrors 
ofthepastandlooktofoe 
future,  I also  have  little  hope 
fora  lasting  peace. 

Gall  Beckett. 

Barbot  Close, 

LondbnNS. 


1 G-tnr'G-  to  /afhtB 
pHOfiJE  CflU gg 


Calling  the  disconnected 


■ S British  Telecom  trying  to 
■prevent  poorer  people  from 
using  pay  phones?  There  has 
been  a massive  conversion  of 
phone  boxes  to  the  new 

Chargecard,  which  you  can 
only  get  if  you  have  a phone  of 
your  own.  If  you've  bought  a 
Phonscard.  which  BTwbs  so 
heavily  promoting  until 
recently,  yon  probably  can't 
use  it  any  mote — foe  pay 
phones  reject  them,  even  if 
the  box  is  labelled  as  Phone- 
card-friendly. 

Because  ofthe  Chargecard 
conversions,  the  pressure  an 
those  which  do  take  coins  or 
Phonecards  is  intense,  and 
you'd  have  to  stand  out  In  the 
cold  for  a long  time  to  get  to 
them.  If  you’re  SB,  with  00 
heatingand  no  food,  and  try- 
ing to  contact  the  DSS  about 
the  Incapacity  Benefit  they're 
norpaying  you.  BT  would  pre- 


sumably say  that's  just  your 
tough  luck. 

There's  been  masses  of 
hype  about  access  to  the  Inter- 
net But,  for  most  people,  ac- 
cess to  a telephone  Is  fer  more 
important  The  problem  could 
be  resolved  by  coming  up  with 
anew,  low-denomination 
Phonecard  which  tits  foe 
same  slot  as  the  Chargecard. 
Or  is  that  just  not  possible  In  a 
privatised  world  where 
poorer  customers  don't  count? 
Barbara  Rogers. 
lBanktonRoad.  . 

London  SW2  IBP. 


We  do  not  pubflsti  letters  whar* 
on  ry  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  Include  a lull 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more, 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  dime  net 
used.  •*-  . 


Notes  of 
discontent 


11  AS  Mark  Bitton  (Letted 

tl January  l$)9VTt*l*L 
txavultting  the  title  of  La  TVte 

Seduced?  Alfooughttowriy. 
aKwxattvatRoaMjW), 

which  needed  nott«n*Wton. 
was  Violetta.  AS  for] &»*»■ 
Catl JtUltUttl, 

take  your  pick  from  early  - 
English  and  German 
ThosDoAlU  Women;  One  Does 

AsTheOtheriLoveAM 

■PBmptatkmzT^Scfiwol^ 
Lovers  (Us  origtoalKaJf*11 
subtitle,  La  «wfo 
anmtDiW  WbatAUTJ» 

Giris  Do;  The  Bet  or 

Conning  Women's  fWMyar 
TheGirisFrom  Flanders 
<1794);  The  Two  Aunts  From 
Milan  (1902)- 1 suppose  Don 
Giovanni  would  have  to  be  M£* 
Joha  risking  c<mfUsUm  with 
(yes.  I've  seen  this  one,  took 

The  Hairdresser  From 
Seville. 

Frttx  SpfegL 
Windermere  Terrace, 
Liverpool  L8SSB. 

Undoubtedly  Dick  mot- 

ris  ia  justified  in  claiming 
much  credit  for  BUI  CUnton’* 
1996  re-election.  More  spuri- 
ous is  his  claim  to  have 
founded  it  on  the  allure  cf 
verbs  over  adjectives  (Behind 
the  Oval  Office,  Part  4).  "Hon- 
esty** •‘honour’’,  “reliabil- 
ityhardly  adjec- 
tives. In  this  race,  the  verbs 
beat  the  nouns!  Presumably 
Ross  Perot  was  finding  foe 

adjectives. 

Malachy  Hargadon. 

Square  Marie  Louise,  16. 

1000  Brussels. 

A ND  so  It  seems  the  red* 
/Ahalred  saviour  of  Radio  1 
has  diced  with  carrots  once 
too  often  (Evans  to  quit,  Janu- 
ary 17).  Many  will  mourn  his 

loss.  Some  sigh  with  relief  But 
there  are  those  whose  feeling 

wfll  be  fear.  Freed  from  the 
constraints  of  kiddles’  radio, 

wfll  be  be  tempted  by  the  new 
fires  in  the  bejfly  of  Radio  4? 
Women's  Hour  with  mindless 
japes  and  tasteless  tat?  Desert 
Island  Insults?  The  Pratt  At 
One?  It's  too  much.  Pm  mi- 
grating to  Radio  3. 

S Jarvis. 

U3  Baguley  Crescent, 
Middleton  M244QU. 

r\NE  minute  yon  are 

rightly  mocking  the  fren- 
zied feshion  for  dieting 

women,  the  next  you  are  pick- 
ing on  a slim  (ifludicrous) 
Spice  Girl  for  not  being  pain- 
fully thin  like  the  rest  of  the 
group  (pass  Notes,  January 
TO).  Is  a Size  12  now  criminal? 
Ariel  Jones. 

UWesthfllRoad, 

London  SW1 8. 


Di-section 

I AM  GLAD  to  be  able  to  ex- 
I plain  foe  extraordinary  reac- 
tions to  Princess  Diana’s  visit 
to  Angola  as  a severe  attack  of 
panoramoia  affecting  many 
members  of  foe  Government, 
especially  Malcolm  (spineless 
about  Serbia  but  determined  to 
do  Diana  down)  Rfflrind.  We  all 
remember  how  panoramoid 
Nicholas  Soames  became  not 
long  ago  and  this  dread  disease 
Is  dearly  spreading.  Let  us 
hope  that  action  to  counter 
this  outbreak  will  not  be  “too 
little  too  late". 

(Dr)  A C Robin  Skymuer. 

8 South  Square, 

London  NW117AL. 

YOUR  correspondents  have 
felled  to  note  that  after  18 
years  of  Tory  rule,  the  econo- 
my is  heavily  dependent  on 
the  arms  trade  (Tetters,  Janu- 
ary 15  & 16).  Many  of  your 
readers  owe  their  prosperity 
to  our  astute  salesmanship  of 
weapons  of  destruction  to  any- 
one who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them. 

Muriel  Blrsch. 

SOrde  Close, 

Pound  Hfll,  Crawley,' 

W Sussex  RH10  3NG.  • 


Labour  fitted  for  green  wellies 


^%EORGE  Monbiot  (Green 

\MwfT1it  ll  titnofnr  Blair  A 
Co,  January  14)  Is  right  to  say 
that  tackling  the  destruction  of 
our  countryside  wflL  be  a test 
of  Labour’s  environmental 
credibility.  He  identified 
Labour's  commitment  to  a 
right  for  all  citizens  to  roam 
on  open  country,  mountain 
and  moorland  as  a major  ad- 
vance-But  he  calls  on  us  to 
add  further  policies  to  protect 

pair  rrvyint  rywirip  Siwh  prillcifi* 

have  already  been  set  out  in 
our  environment  statement 
Perhaps  I could  mention  just 
than  we  will  introduce  an  inte- 
grated transport  strategy, 

changing  thff  ggmpmit  pm 

oedure  for  road  planning  to 
one  which  recognises  that  the 
current  level  cf  traffic  Is  un- 
sustainable: we  will  set  ambi- 
tious targets  for  reforestation; 
we  wfll  work  for  major 
reforms  to  the  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy,  to  reward  less 
Intensive  agriculture  and 
ste± tvp  land  manap»mmt 
Finally,  we  will  develop  pro- 
tftefion  ftn-Tmtinnfll  paries  and 
areas  of  QixfcBfcBmfliDK 
beauty  and  scientific  izxteest 
Robin  Cook  and  I will  use 


our  speeches  at  foe  Socialist 

Environment  and  Resonrces 
Association  conference  next 
week  to  set  out  how  sustain- 
able development  can  lead  to  a 
healthier  environment  and  a 
more  prosperous  economy.  1 

hope  Mr  Moubiot  will  agree 
foat  our  green  weDIes  are  now 
firmly  in  place. 

Michael  Meacher  MP. 
Shadow  Secretary  for 
Environmental  Protection. 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A0AA. 

GEORGE  Monhiot  suggests 
the  Labour  Parly  does  not 
“yet  seen  prepared  to  contem- 
plate the  massive  reduction  in 
form  subsidies  which  will 
be  needed".  Labour  has  been 
unequivocally  dear  on  the 
need  to  cut  agricultural  subsir 
dies.  It  has  also  made  dear  foat 
its  priorities  for  remaining 
spending  will  be  rural  empioy- 
mant,  fhn  TTIT*  ftmlly  faring 

hill  livestock  and  environmen- 
tally senstovefenning. 

Hugh  Raven. 

Labour  PartyEtavlnaxmentel 
Policy  Commission, 

14  Avtmdale  Park  Gardens, 
London  WU4FR. 


Sink  the  ship 

WOUREPQRT  (Prison  shijp 
T will  give  more  cells,  Janu- 
ary 16)  the  Government's 
plans  to  idace  Immigration  de- 
tainees in  a prison  ship  an- 
chored at  PortlancL 

Most Immigration de-  •• 
tainees  are  asylum  seekers. 
Mooring  their  new  prison  at 
Portland  ensures  that  they 
will  be  well  away  from  most 
solicitors  who  specialise  in 
asylum,  outof  reach  ofthe 
Detention  Advisory  Service 
and  most  visitor  networks, 
and  ofany  friends  they  may 
have  in  the  UK. 

The  Government  tried  de- 
taining asylum  seekers  in  a 
ship  once  before.  The  disused 
car  feny  broke  her  moorings 
in  foe  1987 hurricane  and  all 
the  detainees  had  to  he 
released.  One  way  out  of  the 
Home  Office’s  present  di- 
lemma would  be  to  save  £20 
million  a year  by  releasing  the 
850-plus  asylum  seekers 
whom  they  are  detaining  with- 
out charge  or  trial 
(Dr)  Louise  Pirouet.  ■ 
Co-ordinator, 

Charter  *87  for  Refugees, ' 

8 Geldart  Street, 

Cambridge  CB12LX. 


A Country  Diary 


NORTH  PEMBROKESHIRE: 
The  harsh  weather  brought 
benefits.  The  hedges  still  held 
hawthorn  and  holly  berries. 
Flocks  of  fieldfares  blew  into 
feed  and  feed.  Their  beauty 
was  a joy . Other  members  of 
their  family  have  modest 
colouring,  but  fieldfares  show 
varieties  of  shade  with  clarity 
of  definition  in  their  feather 
growth.  The  tails  are  black. 
Immediately  they  join  the 
body  foe  feathers  turn  a soft 
gray  which  is  replaced  by  a 
gentle  mole  brown  over  the 
body  and  wings.  Each  wing 
feather  is  delineated  with  a 
small  fine  white  stripe. 

The  head  repeats  the  gray 
wtfo  a white  streak  running 
from  the  beak  over  the  eye. 
The  breast  is  creamy  with 
dark  flecks.  This  maridng 
runs  right  up  to  the  yellowish 
beak  so  that  when  a fieldfare 
stares  directly  at  you  its  gaze 
is  like  that  of  a raptor  with  the 

white  eye  stripe  and  light 
under  eye  line  giving  the  dark 
eyes  a ferocious  intensity. 

One  day  walking  along  the  Ne- 
vem  we  were  accompanied  by 
a multitude  of  fieldfares.  They 


were  agitating  theleaflitter, 
rising  and  Siting  before  us  so 
joyfdfiy  it  was  difficult  to 
know  whether  it  was  a small 
flock  always  on  the  move  or  If 
the  wood  itself  was  frill  of 
birds.  As  suddenly  as  they’d 
arrived  here  they  vanished, 
although  there  are  still  ber- 
ries around.  Another  benefit 
was  Brynberlan  bog.  Nor- 
mally , walking  there  can  be 
difficult  It  can  be  dangerous. 
But  with  everything  frozen  we 
could  range  far  and  wide. 
Everything  looked  so  miser- 
able. Bag  myrtle  plants  ap- 
pear incapable  cf  ever  produc- 
ing  them  pungent  smell  again. 
The  only  exception  was  one 
small  lichen,  a dadnnla  with 
two  delicate  pale  fruiting 
bodies.  Then  one  afternoon 
we  walked  into  a stinging  bliz- 
zard Mowing  from  the  east 
Even  the  labrador  drooped  in 
these  harsh  conditions.  But 

the  evening  walk  took  us  out 
into  soft  rain — the  first  of  the 
year — and  a fading  that  it 
was  spring  time.  That’s  cer- 
tainly not  the  case,  but  it  is  a 
relief  to  fed  rain  again 

AUDREY  INSCH 


Mark  Lawson 


IT  HAS  been  a week  of  ar- 
chaeological discovery  and 
architectural  preserva- 
tion: two  sides  of  the  same 
mud-streaked  Roman  coin. 
The  ruins  of  the  Lyceum.  Ar- 
istotle’s lecture  theatre  and 
gymnasium  in  335  BC,  were 
discovered  in  Athens.  In  Lon- 
don, part  of  Henry  VUTs  ten- 
nis and  sports  complex  (a 
kind  of  Tudor  Harbour  Gtnb) 
was  dug  up  under  Whitehall 
Palace.  These  cultural  resus- 
citations coincided  with  the 
provision  of  a life  support  sys- 
tem to  another  building 
through  the  latest  listing  deci- 
sion by  foe  Heritage  depart- 
ment The  Whitehall  Theatre 
In  London  — hnmp  to  Brian 
Rix's  farces  — has  been 
granted  preservation  status, 
apparently  because  of  its  art 
deco  facade.  The  assumption 


seams  to  be  that,  one  day, 
newspaper  readers  may  thrill 
to  foie  unearthing  of  Rtx’s 
Whitehall  just  as  we  were  in- 
vited to  do  this  week  to  the 
exhumation  of  Aristotle’s  Ly- 
ceum and  Henry's  Tennis 
Club. 

But  why  exactly  should  we' 
be  excited  by  the  finding  of  a 
ruined  Greek  school?  What 
was  truly  important  about  Ar- 
istotle — the  ideas  and  the 
words  — already  substan- 
tially survives.  What  can  bits 
of  a building  add  to  our 
knowledge?  Some  point  can 
be  seen  in  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
pell  or  the  preserved  house  of 
Anne  Frank,  fin:  these-  sites 
tell  a story.  But  Aristotle's 
lecture  hull  is  merely  a kind 
of  sacred  relic,  the  archaeo- 
logical equivalent  of  St 
'Vitus’S  shin-bone.  Even  Yan- 
nis  Tzedakis,  ofthe  Greek  cul- 
tural ministry,  seemed  to 
struggle  fois  week  to  explain 
why  the  find  was  so  impor- 
tant. It  was,  he  said,  “like 
naming  aCTOSS  foe  Workshop 

of  Leonardo  Da  VincL” 

Well,  the  work  books  of  Leo- 
nardo Da  Vinci  might  be 
quite  something,  but  why 
should  there  be  such  rever- 
ence for  foe  remains  of  a 
room?  Particular  excitement 
in  Athens  this  week,  we  are 
told,  centered  on  the  the  exca- 


vation of  the  palaestra,  or  en- 
closed wrestling  area.  If  foe 
dredging  up  of  Aristotle's  lec- 
ture hall  seems 'small  enough 
cause  for  excitement  then  foe 
disinterment  of  his  student’s 
gym  is  an  even  more  - trivial 
event  The  nearest  equivalent 
would  be  citizens  'of  the  time 
when  Rue's  Whitehall  is  dug 
up  animatedly ; reading  the 
news  on  their  data  screens 
that  a key  find  was  the  dress- 
ing room  in  which  Mr  Rix 
used  to  put  his  trousers  on  be- 
fore subsequently  letting 
them  fell  down. 

Psychologically,  archaeol- 
ogy has  two  attractions.  The 
concept  of  posterity  is  a kind. 
aP  religions  hnpnlae.  There  is  a 
comfort  in  the  evidence  that 
riaari  dvflisatkffls  have  left 
traces  behind.  These  stumps  of 
old  constructions  are  ashes  in 
an  urn  'on  our  manliqiiece, 
evidence  that  existence  pro- 
duces same  residue.  The  study 
of  these  pre-lives  holds  a 
promise,  of  our  own  historical 
afterlife-  But  there  is  also  foe 
risk  ' that,  like  some  of  the  be- 
reaved, the  keepers  of  these 
urns  are  living  too  much  in 
foe  past  Archaeology  is  fre- 
quently the  province  of  reac- 
tionary and  conservative 
minds,  people  scrabbling  for  a 
world  they  believe  to  have 
been  better  and  more  dvfllsed. 


Although  it  mtght.  seem  a 
facetious  comparison,  the  Ly- 
ceum and  the  Whitehall  do 
have  an  important  link.  Heri- 
tage, a new  British  obsession, 
is  the  first  draft  of  archaeol- 
ogy. Unlike  previous  genera- 
tions — whose  footprint  on 
history  was  decided  by 
weather,  erosion  and  luck — 
we  try  to  doctor  file  record, 
sealing  the  look  of  our  lives  In 
time  capsules  intended  as 
proof  against  most  develop- 
ments short  of  aerial  bomb- 
ing: We  are  marking  the  card 
of  the  next  generation's 
archaeologists. 

This  week’s  row  over  the 
Millennial  exhibition  at 
Greenwich  is  a good  example 
of  this  time  capsule  mental- 
ity: an  attempt  to  create  a de- 
sign whfoh  wfll  speak  to  im- 
pending generations  about 
our  own.  But,  even  if  It  sur- 
vives, the  true  meaning  of  foe 
Millennial  construction,  will 
be  lost:  the  way  in  which,  by 
being  forced  to  negotiate  with 
flu  Labour  Party  over  the 
project's  frmdlng  after  May, 
Michael  Heseltine  was 
required  for  foe  first  time  to 
acknowledge  the  possibility 
of  a Labour  victory.  And,  dur- 
ing those  negotiations,  the 
way  in  which  foe  basis  of  foe 
frmdlng  was  decided  by  foe 
Labour  Party’s  need  to  seem 


financially  more  responsible 
than  the  Conservatives.  The 
real  stuff  of  history  is  in  what 
happened  inside  buildings. 


To  a non-archaeologist,  the 
most  obvious  reaction  to  the 
Lyceum  find  is  to  wonder 
what  it  must  have  been  like  to 
attend  an  Aristotle  lecture: 
bow  he  looked  and  sounded. 
Indeed,  such  speculation  is 
probably  the  only  real  res- 
ponse that  the  non-specialist 
can  bring  to  a historical  site. 
Modem  technology  airta  such 
speculation:  from  the  hm^ 
left  behind  in  the  soil,  com. 
puter  graphics  can  produce  a 
detailed  approximation  of 
how  Henry  VHTs  sports  com- 
plex might  have  looked. 

. But  modem  technology 

though.  In  this  sense,  helping 
archaeology — has,in  amore 
important  sense,  rendered  it 
even  more  trivial  as  a disci- 
pirns-  Our  attempts  to  have 
some  influence  on  the  brail  of 
pebbles  left  for  fbture  archae- 
logists  ignore' a significant 
difference  in  foe  way  that 
memory  is  now  formed.  Our 

great  distinction  as  a civilisa- 
tion is  that  we  will  be  able  to 
leave  not  just  rubble  and 
paper  but  sounds  and  pio- 
tares-  Storage  systems  exist 
winch  will  allow  us  to  write 
the  longest  will  and  testament 
ofany  dead  epoch. 


Future  generations  will 
simply  not  be  required  to 
bring  their  imagination  to  a 
pfle  of  bricks.  Aristotle  was 
able  to  leave  behind  his  words 

but.  if  there  were  to  emerae  a 
Aristotle,  posterity 
would  be  able  to  re-experi- 
ence his  lectures.  There 
would  probably  even  be  docu- 
mentary footage  of  his  stu- 
dents  wrestling,  if  indeed 
they  did. 

Were  Wimbledon  ever  to 
crumble  and  fall  and  be  cov- 
ered by  mud,  its  eventual  re- 
owcovery  by  patient  pedants 
with  trowels  would  be  of 
merely  Incidental  value,  as 
the  film  ofthe  matches  would 
survive,  a better  record  than 
any  graphic  reconstruction  of 
.what  went  on  there.  It  Is  part 

of  the  luck  of  historians  yet  to 
Mme  that  so  much  brtoa-brac 
of  previous  civilisations  will 
exist 

Given  those  electronic  trea- 
sures, it  ia  bard  to  imagine 
foe  discovery  of  parts  of  the 
walls  which  contained 
speeches  or  tennis  matches 
Producing  much  excitement 
5*5 ol*ession 

with  bricks— and  in  fixing  in 
place  rubble  for  a shovel  of 
foe  future  to  find  — becomS 
just  a variety  of  fogeyism,  an 
unhealthy  interest  in  scoop- 
fog  up  cultural  dung. 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


to  use  force 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacoft 


STREET  power  is  one 
of  the  permanent  facts 
of  modern  political 
life.  Nearly  three  de- 
cades after  the  uprising*  of 
1968,  the  tread  of  marchers’ 
boots  on  the  Tarmac  can  «hti 
face  governments  with  the 
worst  of  choices,  that  between 
giving  way  to  d*™*"™**  that 
undermine  their  authority'  or 
committing  crimes  against 
their  own  citizens... 

In  South  Korea,  Serbia,  Bul- 
garia, Indonesia,  Burma,  Mex- 
ico, even.  to  a lesser  extent  in 
western  Europe,  governments 
face  this  dilemma.  It  is  one 
which  in  certain  circum- 
stances can  he  term  trial  And, 
for  every,  country  where  con- 
frontation is  a present  reality, 
there  is  another  where  a past 
straggle  on  the  streets  is 
either  the  wmbtom  of  legiti- 


macy, aa  in  the  Philippines  or 
Iran, 'or  a death’s  head  loom- 
ing over  every  aspect  of  pali- 
tks,  as  in  China. 

There  Is  an  argument;  too, 
that  street  power  will  become 
more  important  as  national 


governments  become  less  pbfe 
to  control  events  within  soci- 
eties reacting  to  economic 


change  in  violent  ways:  Some 
comments  have  already  brack- 
eted the. strikes  in  South 
Korea  and  those  in  1965  in 
France  as  mcamptes  of  the 
common  resistance  of  workers 
against  liberalisation  and 
globalisation  — a revolt,  the 
American  columnist  William 
PfSaff  suggests,  agdfrict  “the 
Idea  that  labour  rather  than 
investors  or  management 
should  pay  the  cost  of  corpo- 
rate globalisation'’.  - 
The  causes  of  physical  con- 
frontations between  govern- . 
meats  and  theta*  cttiwmw  are-' 
diverse,  but  Stay  overlap,  and" 
whether  the  thrust  is  mainly 
against  oppression  and  lack  of 

democracy  or  against  eco-. 
nornfe  change,  both  sides  usu- 
ally perceive  some  connection 
between  the  two.  The  confron- 
tationfa  South  Korea  could  be 
said  to  be  mainly  economic, 
but  it  is  also  a protest  against 
the  abuse  of  parliament,  in 


sneaking  hew  labour  laws 
through  while  other  parties 
were  absent  In  Indonesia  and 
Burma,  'protests  against  op- 
pression focus  cm  the  handing 


over,  cm  lass  than  feta*  terms, 
of  the  country's  resources.  In- 
cluding its  workers,  to  foreign 

ftnns. 

In  rihiwa;  +hf»  question  of  the 
relationship  to  the  global 
ecozxmiy  Is  central  to  the  lead- 
ership's analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion. For  Deng  Xiaoping,  the 
suppression  of  the  Tiananmen 
demonstrators  in  1969  was 
necessary  because  China 
could  not,  in  his  view,  engage 
with  the  woxto -economy  with- 
out being . politically  trans- 
formed fin:  the  worse,  unless 
the  proponents  of  democracy 
at  home;  were  crushed  and  the 
party’s  authority  decisively 
confirmed. 

From  the  angle  of  the  dis- 
senters, and  perhaps  more 
generally,  the  result  was  a 
crime  for  which  the  present 
Chinese  leaders,  and  the 
party,  can  never  be  forgiven. 

Often  gn^righ.  the  difference 
between  rnlers  and  ruled,  in 
relationship  to  the  outside 
world,  can  be  reduced  to  the 
principle  that  the  former  want 
the  acftnrundr  and  the  latter 
tha  democratic  twuwltwtng  hr 


Burma,  restrictions  remain  on 
AungvSas.  Suu  Kyi  and  some 
unlversttte&have  been  dosed 
after  die  demonstrations  in 
December,'  which  were  the 
biggest  since  SLORC  (the  state 
law.  and  Order  Restoration 
Council)  crushed  an  opposi- 
tion uprising  in  1988.  What  is 
in  the  wifed  of  that  ominously 
named  body  is  not  easy  to 
know,  but  its  twnwng  surely 
includes  the  idea  that  by 
bringing  Burma  more  into  the 
world  economy,  enough 

money  can  be  made  to  finance 


the  state  and  its  army  and  to 
buy  the  acquiescence,  if  not 
tha  affection,  of  the  people. 

.This long  game  goes  on  in 

many  fbnns  all  ever  the  world. 
Same  places,  of  course,  are 
more  fir  gone  than  others.  In 
Serbia,  and  to  a lesser  extent 
in  Bulgaria,  economic  priva- 
tion combines  with  com- 
plaints about  the  anti-demo 
cratic  nature  of  the  regime  to 
fhd  the  anger  of  protestors. 
Here,  it  is  less  the  quality  of 
economic  connections  than 
the  feet  that,  partly  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  the  state  has  few 
successful  cnnm*-Hn^c  of  any 

IHtwI 

Tower  to  the  People",  said 
a London  headline  over  a Ser- 
bian story  this  week.  Once 
demonstrations  pass  a certain 
point  and  when  they  acquire 
general  objectives,  they  pump 
revolutionary  oxygen,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  heady. 
Office  staff  shout  from  win- 
dows in  Seoul  “We're  an  your 
side”  to  workers  mar-phlng  be- 
low. In  Sofia,  50,000  people  sur- 
round parliament,  blowing 
whistles  and  burning  red 
flags.  These,  exhilarating 
enough,  are  so  far  Just  tenden- 
cies. When  real  revolution 
comes  it  brings  with  ftsome- 
thing  unique,  which  is  a whole 


society  acting  physically 
together  on  the  streets — or  so 
it  seems.  Then  there  is  the  rev- 
olution as  San.  In  an  account 
of  foe  student  contingents  in. 
the  Beferale  demonstrations, 
the  Serbian  novelist  Vladimir 
Arsenijevic  writes  that 
“Among  the  political  placards 
one  is  likely  to  see  a national 
flag,  of  Brazil,  for  example,  a 
poster  of  Pamela  Anderson 
Lee  from  Baywatcb.  a banner 
with  Bob  Marley's  face, 
printed  against  the  sunny 
national  colours  of  Jamaica.’* 
Life  .stops,  except  for  this 
drama  of  the  people  and  of  the 
security  forces,  police  or 
army,  and  a huddle  of  govern- 
ment leaders  in  an  office  a 
Mlcomtetra  awgy,  waiting  for 
ihe  reports.  What  is  the  core  of 
the  drama,  staged  when  dem- 
onstrations reach  the  level 
where  they  either  challenge 
piBwiiwwit  to  make  radical 
concessions  or  even  propose  to 

bring  It  dawn  altogether? 

WHETHER  or  not 
some  of  the  demon- 
strators, like  Euro- 
pean radicals  in  the 
sixties,  believe  that  the  point 
of  action  is  to  force  the  state  to 
reveal  its  inherently  violent 
nature,  the  effect  is  mare  or 
less  along  those  lines.  The  gov- 
ernment rsm  itself  In  a sit- 
uation where  it  has  to  use,  or 
in  the  event,  it  does  use,  ruth- 
less force.  Back  in  1968,  Amer- 
ican demonstrators  In  Chicago 

felt  they  had  won  simply  be- 
cause television  bad  filmed 
them  being  dubbed  by  the 
police. 

If  government  Mis  to  be  vio- 
lent enough,  there  are  some- 
times a few  who  will  do  vio- 
lence to  themselves  to  achieve 
the  same  effect  tax  South 
Korea  there  have  already  been 


two  attempts  to  emulate  Jan 
Palach.  who  was  himself  emu- 
lating the  South  Vietnamese 
monks  whose  fire  deaths 
helped  bring  down  Diem. 

In  democratic  countries, 
milder  version  of  this  game  of 
chicken  can  be  played.  But  it 
too,  pivots  around  the  state's 
possible  use  of  violence 
whether  to  dear  trees  for  the 
Newbury  road  scheme  or  to 
push,  aside  tha  trucks  of  strik- 
ing French  drivers. 

Governments  hope  and 
scheme  to  get  demonstrators 


How  will  our  era  be 
remembered  in  the  history 
books?  Brian  Harrison 
should  know  - he  has  been 
writing  one,  setting  the  years 
1 951  to  1 990  in  their  context. 
His  conclusion:  you  had  to  live 
through  the  second  world  war, 
the  cold  war  with  its  threat  of 
nuclear  destruction,  and  the 
days  of  CND  to  appreciate  just 
how  well  off  we  are  today 


1 ■ 
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had  it 


TO  SOMEONE  of  my 
generation — a child 
during  the  second 
world  war  and  a 
teenager  in-the  early 

1950s  — the  grumbling,  cynical 
tone  of  present-day  public  dis- 
cussion in  Britain  seems  sig- 
nificantly out  of  balance.  Yes, 
too  many  people  do  sleep 
rough  in  London’s  shop  door- 
ways; too  many  people  are  out 
of  work;  there  Is  sleaze  at 
Westminster, . and  our  inner- 
city  problems  are  indeed 
alarming.  Yet  these  legitimate 
complaints  seem  seriously  dis- 
proportionate because  they 
don't. capture  my  generation's 
sigh  of  relief  that  foe  cold  war 
has  ended:  . ' 

Cm  constantly  reminded  of 
this  because  I’m  wilting  a his- 
tory of  Britain  since  1951,  and 
the  years  from  1945  to  1990 
already  seem  for  off  in  one 
important  respect  an  air  of 
impending  catastrophe, 
whether  accidental  or  de- 
signed, hung  over  them.  The 
cold  war  shaped  almost  evexy 
aspect  of.  British  Ufa  — from 
party,  politics  and  civil  lifrer- 
ties to  religion  and  the  theatre, 
Cram  overseas  travel  to  rela- 
tions between  the  generations 
and  the  sexes.  Yet  in  the  late 
1980s  all  this  came  to  an  end. 

All  sorts  cf  inviting  cultural, 
political  and  economic  possi- 
bilities are  now  opening  up. 
Perhaps  ft  is  naive  to  expect 
public  sighs  of  relief  at  this 
change.  Yet  we  do  sometimes 
seem  like  greedy  children  at  a 
party,  gobbling  up  everything 
good  that  lies  before  us,  contin- 
ually asking  for  more,  am 
never  gratefcl  for  what  we 
already  have. 

I- welcome  the  fiact  that  the 

.1990s  are  the  first  .decade  since, 

the  i92Qs  when  no  _ overseas 

predator  lies  in  wait  for  us. 
The  art  deco  and  toe  chrome- 
plating  of  the  1930s  were 
spoiled  for  my  parents’  gyra- 
tion by  the  growing  threat 
from  the  dictators,  and  by  not 


deter  , them.  As  for  toe 
their  austerity  arid  humilia- 
tions; need  no  emphasis. 

as  a tutor.  I age  visibly  in 
foe  eyes  of  ray  pupus  wn*a  1 
recall  the  second  worid  war- 
sleeping  under  the  atafra  mu- 

ing  the  air  raids  and  collecting 


my  tether  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings from  his  night  duty  at  the 
ARP  post  in  suburban  London. 
And  I stm  recall  the  post-war 
pang  pf  disappointment  when 
we  seemed  merely  to  have  ex- 
changed one  enemy  for  an- 
other. 

Some  historians  see  the  de- 
cades between  VE  Day  and  the 
advent  of  Margaret  Thatcher 


as  a period  of  all-party  “con- 
sensus”. They  forget  how  fear 
-of  the  Soviet  Union  embittered 
relations  between  the  parties. 
For  Labour,  Tony  chauvinism 
threatened  a delicate  diplo- 
matic balance;  for  Cdxxserva- 
tives.  Labour’s  left  seemed  ^aH 
too  defeatist  In  his  diary  for 
'November'  1957,  the  fixture 
Labour  cabinet  minister  RHS 
Crossman  thought  it  *fhtile  to 
believe  that  the  Western 
world,  with  its  present  type  of 
capitalist  organisation, -could 
discipline  itself  to  a 29-year 
arms  race.  So  back  we  come  to 
the  idea  that  it  might  be  better 
to  opt  out  of  that  lace.”  This 
was,  he  ward  on,  “foe  sort  of 
thing  one  can  write  in  one’s 
diary”,  not  something  “which 
one  can  publish  or  even  sug- 


There  .was  bitterness  Inside 
the  Labour  Party,  too,  for.  the 
Social  Democratic^ ^ Party's  se- 
cession in  the  early  1960s  has  a 
long  pedigree.  It  goes  back  at 
least  to  foe  struggles  between 
Marxists  and  Social  Demo- 
crats in  Oxford  University’s 
Labour  Club  in  foe  late  1990s. 
Foe  more  .than,  half  a century 
foe  British  labour  movement 
was  mined  and  countermined 


by  communists  aod  anti-com- 
munists, each  playing  for  .very 
high  stakes.  Only  this  back- 
ground cf  tense  mistrust  can 
explain  the  sharpness  of  foe 
contest  "between  GattskeRites 


and  Bevanites,  foe  fierce  zeal 
that'  farited  Thatcher's  anti- 
gQfnalist  mission. . 

As  a teenager  in  foe  1950s,  I 
gradually  came  to  see.  Jxow 
frightful  a nuclear  war  might 
be.  I recall  foe  Russian  phrase 


_ pnu-h  discussed  at  foe  time 
_ “We  will  bury  you",, 
together  with  the  widespread 
impact  made  by.  Soviet  five- 
year  plans.  Nor  have  I forgot- 
ten a small  photograph  pub- 
lished jtoi  about  19®  in  the 

Daily  Express  — the  paper  my 


to  overreach  themselves,  to 
commit  disproportionate  acts 
ofvtolenoe  or  damage  to  prop- 
erty. But  demtmstratiozxs  and 
political  strikes  are  less  about 
violent  action  against  the  state 
than  about  tempting  the  state 
into  violence  against  the 
people,  perhaps  into  crimes  of 
such  an  order  that  they  wife 
in  time,  erode  all  legitimacy. 
They  may  face  foe  state,  as 
they  did  in  eastern  Europe, 
with  the  grim  feet  that  they 
can  only  stay  in  power  by  a 
use  of  violence  that  the  rulers 
themselves  cannot  counte- 
nance; or  with  the  foct  that  the 
use  of  violence  cannot  be  for- 
gotten or  forgiven. 

A trial  cf  that  principle  goes 
on  all  the  timt»  in  countries 
ruled  by  governments  which 
took  such  action  and  survived. 
When  Megawati  Sukarnopu- 
tri, Sukarno's  rimighlw  and 
leader  of  the  Democratic 

Party,  told  the  Indonesian  gov- 
ernment 'If  we  wanted  to.  we 
could  bring  minions  of  people 
on  to  the  streets  of  every 
major  city  and  town,”  the 
threat  she  was  making  was  to 
put  them  to  such  a test  even 
though  no  one  knew  whether 
she  could  deliver.  It  Is  a test 
that  mare  and  more  govern- 
ments may  face  hi  the  future. 


PHOTOGRAPH  MUSEUU  OF  LONDON 


Romambpr  when  such  things  mattered?  Bertrand  RosselI  0egs  crossed)  demonstrates  against  Polaris  with  CND  chums 


parents  then  took.  It  showed  a 
line-up  of  Soviet  nuclear  war- 
heads, and  they  were  allegedly 
pointed  at  na 

l am  not  particularly  gloomy 
by  temperament,  but  the  . nu- 
clear apprehensions  felt  by 
that  national-service  genera- 
tion needs  emphasis.  Not  that 
they  filled  foe.  foreground  of 
everyone’s  mind:  then,  as  now, 
most  people  focused  on  short- 
term and  small-scale  concerns. 
Yet  they  were  always  lurking 
in  the  background,  ana  many 
people  deliberately  kept  them 
there. 

The  Campaign  for  Nuclear 
Disarmament's  fears  were 
never  confined  to  its  members. 
In  1959,  Earl  Mountbatten,  as 
Chief  cf  Defence  Staff  visited 
the  American  Air  Force  base 
at  Vandenberg.  His  diary  re- 
cords “foe  staggering  shock  of 
seeing  a Titan  hole",  large 
enough  to  house  a skyscraper; 
“the  whole  thing  has  a grue- 
some and  horrific  effect,”  be 
wrote,  “which  -makes  one 
really  fear  for  the  sanity  cf 
mankind.” 


I never  Joined  CND.  I am  not 
a joiner  by  temperament,  and  I 
rarely  experience  the  protest 
movement’s  confident  convic- 
tion that  governments  are 
wrong,  let  alone  corrupt  or 
malign.  I was  impressed  in 
.1961  by  seeing  a huge  CND 
"procession  move  through 
Whitehall  to  Trafidgar  Square," 
especially  tv  the  groups  of 
parents  and  children  moving 

quietly  in  its.  .midst  But  I 
regretted  that  so  dignified  a 
cause  could  be  dragged  down 
by'  raucously  partisan  cries  of, 
“Macmillan  out;  .Macmillan 


out  Macmillan,  out  out  out”, 
and  we  now  know  that  foe 
cries  were  unjust  MacmtDan 
needed  no  reminder  about  foe 
awfulness  of  war,  and  worked 
strenuously  for  a nuclear  test- 
ban  treaty.  In  July  1963,  hear- 
ing by  phone  from  President 


Kennedy  that  foe  treaty  was 
being  stgnprl,  he  hurried  to  tell 
his  wife.  His  diary  says  that-he 
then  “hurst  into  tears" , and 
adds:  “I  have  prayed  hard  too 
for  this,  night  after  night" 
The  Cuba  crisis  iO'3962,  that 
peak  -moment  of  danger,  was. 
an  event  Ifkp  President  Kenne- 
dy's assassination  or  “the  day 
war  broke  out”:  many  people 


remember  what  they  were 

lifting  at  fog  tirm»-  I was 
living  in  London,  and  I recall 
an  absurd  nightmare  during 
which  we  received  enough  ad- 
vance warning  of  nuclear 
attack  for  escape  to  seem  feasi- 
ble by  WcydixigoutofLoxidon. 
Fear  good  measure,  I took  with 
me  my  six-year-old  godson, 
who  lived  next  door,  in  the 
front  basket 
For  many  at  the  time,  the 
urge  to  flee  was  all  too  reaL  Pat 
Arrowsmith  and  Wendy  But- 
lm,  members  of  the  CND’s 
“Committee  of  100",  sought 
refrige  in  Western  Ireland,  and 
the  fashionable  theatre  critic 
Ken  Tynan  fled  to  Australia. 
The  crisis  passed,  and  CND 
went  into  almost  immediate 


decline  — rather  oddly,  given 
that  the  Cuba  crisis  bari'  so 
recently  justified  its  fears.  Bat 
CND  -was  a young  people’s 
movement;  and  its  cultural 
ramifications  were  wide  in- 
deed. The  Bomb’s  continuous 
presence  in  oar  midst  was 
among  those  distasteful  fea- 
tures of  adult  society  that 
haippfi  to  generate  the  radical 
mood  cf  “the  sixties". 

Attitudes  to  the 
Bomb  came  to 
symbolise  an  en- 
tire set  of  values. 
“I  should  like  my 
son  to  go  to  a public  school,” 
gaifi  the  Conservative  journal- 
ist Peregrine  Worsthorae, 
“less  because  ft  would  help 
him  get  into  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge than  because  ft  would 
help  him  stay  out  of  the  Alder- 
mastan  march  and  . suchlike 


follies".  The  early  wo*  saw 

the  polarised  mood  of  the  1950s 
return,  to  1983,  Archbishop 
Blanch  told  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land General  Synod,  then  de- 
bating nuclear  weapons,  that 
foe-subject  of  foe  debate  would 
have  been  familiar  enough  in 
nTflnairaai  times;  for  ft  “was 
about  the  end  of  the  world  and 
about  how  one  might  best  de- 
lay ir: 

In  that  year  Conservatives 

headed  their  general-election 
advertisements  - with  the  slo- 
gan “like  your  manifesto,  com- 
rade”, and  listed  affinities  be- 
tween the  Labour  and 
Communist  Party  manifestos. 
Thatcher's  resolute  attacks  on 


communism,  together  with  foe 
continuing  arms  build-up, 
once  more  revived  the  dilem- 
mas posed  by  this  perilous 
international  game:  was  esca- 
lation worth  risking  in  the 
hope  that,  tt  would  break  the 
Soviet  economy?  Or  could  one 
back  off  from  competing  while 
rptaming  our  democratic  way 
of  life?  Should  one  trust  foe 
politicians  and  diplomats  to 
get  It  right,  xx  should  one  join 
that  pJmriamatip.  intellectual 


EP  Thompson,  to  what  he 
called  “an  all-European  cam- 
paign of  ordinary  peoples  to 
call  a halt  upon  the  politicians 
and  the  military”? 

Historians  wffl  no  doubt 
long  debate  who  contributed 
how  much  in  the  1980s  to  nu- 
clear de-escalation.  But  few 
will  dispute  the  key  contribu- 
tion made  by  one  world-his- 
torical individual:  a Soviet 
leader  who  at  last  seemed  not 
only  human  but  even  humor- 
ous. Gorbachev  may  still  be 
unpopular  to  Russia,  but  one 
day  the  Russians  will  acknowl- 
edge the  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult situation  he  faced  and  will 
praise  him,  for  extricating 
fhgm  with  foe  minimum  of 
bloodshed. 

With  us  he  has  always  been 
popular.  So  It  was  not  as  a 
mere  sightseer  but  to  pay 
something  of  what  I saw  as  a 
pprmnal  debt  that  I attended 


his  recent  lecture  in  the 
packed  Sheldonian  Theatre  in 
Oxford.  On  his  arrival  every- 
one stood  up  and  remained 
standing  imtn  he  and  Roy  Jen- 
kins, the  university's  chancel- 
lor, had  sat  down.  We  were 
standing  out  of  respect  for  the 
chanceHor,  cf  course;  but  in 
my  mind  i was  proudly  stand- 
ing also  out  cf  respect  for  the 
pioneer  of  glasnost  and 
perestroika.  . 

When  Gorbachev  went  up  to 


the  lectern,  there  was  a burst 
of  applause,  much  longer  and 
louder  than  visiting  lecturers 
normally  receive.  We  were  ap- 
plauding less  from  politeness 
than  to  acknowledge  what  he 
bad  done  for  us. 

With  ample  humorous 
asides  and  a notable  rapport 
with  the  audience  (despite  not 
speaking  their  language),  he 
gave  a sparkling  performance 
that  more  than  met  our  expec- 
tations. Rounding  it  all  off 
Archie  Brown,  Professor  of 
Russian  Politics,  rightly 
praised  “the  historic  contribu- 
tion Gorbachev  made  to  end 
the  cold  war  and  make  the 
world  a safer  place”. 

For  me  as  a historian  it  is 
strange  to  write,  for  the  first 
time  to  my  life,  about  events 
that  I have  myself  experi- 
enced. There  is  a risk  that  my 
history  will  be  cramped  by  my 
restricted  background.  I do  not 

want  to  over -draw  the  contrast 
between  now  arid  the  cold-war 
period,  nor  should  1 exaggerate 
either  the  cold  war’s  draw- 
backs or  foe  benefits  that  stem 
Aram  its  ending.  Incidental 
benefits  can  emerge  from  the 
most  dangerous  situations, 
and  it  is  now  becoming  com- 
monplace to  ask  whence  will 


now  came  foe  stimulus  to  the 
capitalist  and  Conservative 
conscience  that  the  alleged 
Soviet  alternative  once 
provided. 

Besides,  there  are  still  for 
too  many  nuclear  weapons 
scattered  around  the  world, 
under  control  that  is  for  too 
precarious,  for  us  to  feel  en- 
tirely secure  to  our  beds.  One 
day,  terrorist  Intention  or 
sheer  accident  may  cause  a 
bomb  to  go  off  Still,  the  night- 
mare has  faded,  and  whatever 
grumbles  other  people  may 
have,  I think  we’ve  all  got 
something  to  celebrate. 
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IN  THE  balance  sheet  of 
John  Major’s  premiership 
there  always  been  cne 
consistently  redeeming  fea- 
ture. Say  what  you  like  about 
Major,  even  his  detractors  ad- 
mit, but  at  least  he  has  tried  to 
deal  with  Northern  Ireland. 

No  prime  minister  since  Ted 
Heath  has  devoted  so  much  of 
his  time  to  the  troubled  prov 
Lnce,  but  with  this  important 
difference.  Whereas  Heath  bad 
events  in  Northern  Ireland 
thrust  upon  him.  Major  made 
a voluntary  decision  to  en- 
gage. The  peace  process  was 
his  personal  project.  For  a 
time,  it  was  also  his  greatest 
achievement,  and  potentially 
even  his  claim  on  history. 

No  longer.  The  end  of  the 
IRA  ceasefire  a year  ago  was 
also  the  end  of  Major’s  North- 
cam  Ireland  initiative.  Many 
efforts  were  made  to  salvage 
the  wreck.  There  were  fresh 
elections  and  new  inter-party 
talks,  American  Involvement 
was  conceded,  and  compro- 
mise formulas  were  drafted  in 
an  attempt  to  solve  persis- 
tently intractable  questions. 
But  ft  has  an  come  to  nothing. 
Without  a ceasefire,  the  rest  of 
the  process  remains  inert. 

Now  time  has  run  out  too. 
With  a minority  Conservative 
government  dependent  upon 
Unionist  support,  there  is  a 
recognition  on  all  sides  that 
London  will  make  no  move 
this  side  of  foe  general  elec- 
tion. The  peace  process  has 
been  stuck  to  neutral  since  foe 
antumn  and  will  continue  that 
way  until  there  Is  a new  Brit- 
ish government 
What  then?  This  ought  to 
any  rational  world,  to  be  one 
cf  the  great  public  questions  of 
our  time.  How  do  our  new 
rulers  intend  to  prevent  all  foe 
gains  that  were  made  between 
1994  and  1996  from  slipping 
away  still  Anther?  What  new 
do  they  plan  in  Northern  Ire- 
land? Both  parties  accept  that 
something  is  needed.  Labour 
is  on  record  as  saying  that 
“the  status  quo  is  not  an  op- 
tion”. Yet  it  Is-  a pound  to  a 
penny  that  neither  the  Conser- 
vatives nor  Labour  intends  to 
make  a single  reference  to 
Northern  Ireland  during  the 
coming  months  if  they  can 
avoid  it. 

This  is  not  merely  a poor 
way  to  hold  an  intelligent  elec- 
tion. It  is  also  a very  danger- 
ous way  of  letting  the  slide 
back  into  violence  move  oat  of 
control.  For  if  the  British  par- 
ties think  that  the  Northern 
Ireland  situation  is  take  a dog 
that  will  lie  down  obediently 
by  foe  electoral  fireside  until 
foe  London  politicians  are 
ready  to  give  it  a bit  of  exer- 


cise, then  they  are  deluding 
themselves. 

• This  particularly  applies  to 
Labour.  For  three  years. 
Labour  has  been  content  to 
approve  everything  that  Major 
has  done,  offering  bipartisan 
support  through  thick  and 
thin.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this  approach;  the 
party  genuinely  agrees  with 
Major's  policy;  ft  does  not 
wish  to  encourage  any  cf  the 
Northern  Ireland  parties  to 
hope  for  a better  deal  from 
Labour,  it  is  anxious  to  be 
seen  to  have  shifted  from  the 

pro- nationalist  stance  of  the 

past  ft  is  afraid  of  doing  any- 
thing which  allows  the  Tories 
to  depict  it  as  the  terrorists’ 
friend. 

But  the  result  is  that  Labour 
has  now  got  no  distinct  policy 
of  its  own  on  Northern  Ire- 
land.  And  since  foe  Conserva- 
tive policy  which  they  have 
endorsed  for  so  long,  perhaps 
rightly  for  much  of  the  time, 
has  now  foiled,  this  Is  no 
longer  a credible  position.  The 
status  quo  is  Indeed  not  an 
option,  neither  for  Labour  pol- 
icy nor  for  Northern  Ireland 
itself. 

How  should  Labour  there- 
fore proceed?  It  is  very  tempt- 
ing to  say  nothing  and  to  await 
events.  But  also  very  danger- 
ous. Events  are  already  begin- 
ning to  get  out  of  hand.  All  the 
Northern  Ireland  parties  are 
into  pre-election  posturing 
mode;  there  are  Important 
local  elections  in  Northern  Ire- 
land in  May,  remember,  not 
just  the  general  election.  The 
marching  season  will  be  upon 
us  soon.  And  the  IRA  Is  des- 
perately trying  to  provoke  the 
RUC  or  the  army  to  provide 
than  with  an  outrage  to  jus- 
tify its  own  military  strategy. 
These  are  tribal  times. 

Whatever  may  be  said 
against  Major's  handling  of 
the  peace  process  — and  be 
made  some  serious  misjudg- 
ments  — all  the  evidence  was 
that  things  went  well  when  he 
and  the  Irish  government  took 
initiatives  and  that  they  went 
badly  when  they  waited  on 
events.  Labour,  therefore, 
must  have  a pro-active  strat- 
egy in  Northern  Ireland.  It  is 
not  enough  to  wait-and-see, 
not  enough  to  say  that  what 
the  Tories  leave  in  place  will 
simply  be  tried  yet  again. 

AT  THE  very  least  that 
means  that  Labour 
must  have  an  initiative 
ready  as  soon  as  it  takes  office. 
If  it  does  not.  crisis  manage- 
ment will  take  over.  The  aim 
of  that  initiative  has  to  be  to 
get  Sinn  Fein  into  the  talks 
process  by  means  of  an  early 
ceasefire  while  avoiding  an- 
other Drumcree  in  July. 
Labour  should  also  have  an 
eye  to  bolstering  John  Bruton, 
who  may  also  be  running  for 
election  this  year. 

The  early  mqpths  cf  a new 
government  win  be  turbulent 
Amid  all  the  other  demands 
upon  him.  Blair  needs  to  find 
tune  for  Northern  Ireland 
otherwise  he  will  be  caught 
out  by  it  One  thing  that  he 
could  do  now,  however,  is  to 
make  some  gestures  which 
would  encourage  optimism, 
discourage  sectarianism  and 
emphasise  to  Ireland,  both 
north  and  south,  that  he  is  the 
modern  European  politician 
he  claims  to  be.  He  ought  to 
approach  Northern  Ireland  in 
the  way  that  Helmut  Kohl  ap- 
proached France,  determined 
to  move  beyond  the  old  poli- 
tics. The  25th  anniversary  of 
Bloody  Sunday  next  week 
would  be  a fitting  moment  to 
begin  to  show  that  there  can 
be  no  going  back. 
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Domestic  politics  hold  no  allure  for  Eurocrat  Neil  Kinnock,  he  tells  KEITH 


Happy  to  take  a 


Reputations 


EXPECT  more  inter- 
ference from  Neil 
Kinnock  on  Euro- 
pean transport 
matters,  but  do  not 
expect  a political 
comeback.  With  a general 
election  looming,  and  the  dis- 
tinct possibility  that  Labour 
could  be  elected,  Kinnock 
could  not  be  criticised  for 
cherishing  ideas  of  returning 
to  domestic  politics,  and  offer- 
ing his  services  to  a trium- 
phant Tony  Blair. 

This  is  the  man  after  all, 
who  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  other  individual  to 
transform  the  Labour  Party. 
Blair  has  brought  in  the  salts, 
curbed  the  unions,  and  aban- 1 
dotted  Clause  Four,  but  it  was 
Kinnock  who  began  the  her- 
culean task  of  knocking  the  j 
party  into  shape  back  in  1983. 
It  was  he  who  neutralised  the 
Left  and  expelled  Militant 
With  a bit  more  luck,  he 
might  have  succeeded  in 
achieving  one  person,  one 
vote- 

Good  enough  credentials  to 
net  a plum  Job  for  the  Welsh 
boyo?  After  the  painful  defeat 
in  the  1992  election,  sympathy 
for  Klnnnrlr  ran  high-  The 
public  might  not  have  wanted 
him  as  prime  minister,  but 
they  recognised  his  achieve- 
ment in  knocking  the  party 
into  something  approaching 
electable  shape.  There  was 
even  talk  that  Kinnock  would 
have  made  an  eloquent  for- 
eign secretary  in  a Blair  ad- 
ministration until  John 
Major,  on  second  request,  got 
him  a slot  cm  the  European 
gravy  train. 

Not  bad  for  a man  like  Kin- 
nock,  who  never  measured  up 
to  Margaret  Thatcher. 

He  preferred  using  — and 
still  does  — 10  words  where 
one  would  do,  and  his  posi- 
tion as  party  leader  was  even 
closely  questioned  by  some 
senior  shadow  cabinet 
colleagues. 

They  would  like  to  have 
dumped  him  for  John  Smith 
in  the  lead  up  to  the  1992  elec- 
tion. But  the  genial,  volatile 
Welshman  held  on,  in  spite  of 
brief  displays  of  aggression  at 


Miert  to  Trade  and  Industry 
Secretary  lan  Lang,  reflects 
the  conviction  In  Bnasete 
that  In  an  increasingly  Rlobm 
economy*  tnms-AUantfc  air 
traffic  is  not  separate  from 
the  European  market.  More* 
over,  without  coherent  Euro- 
pean aviation  pdjdes.  gw 
main  winners  will  he  the 
American  carriers. 

The  British  Government 
has  yet  to  take  a final  <wi 
sion.  and  the  commissions 
investigation  ends  in  March. 
But  if  the  Government  ig- 
nores the  warnings  from  Km- 
nock  and  Van  Miert,  the  po- 
tential for  ftuther  delay  is 
obvious.  It  sounds  like  the 
recipe  for  an  old-fashioned 
belt  and  braces  deal,  the  typo 
which  Kinnock  now  finds  »> 


Trains,  planes  and  automobiles . . . Kinnock  is  clearly  more  Interested  bn  the  ramifications  of  European  transport  policy  than  the  travails  of  New  Labour  photograph:  jane  sown 


home  and  on  an  official  trip  to  Major.  Moreover,  it  is  a job  There  are  other  people  run- 
Africa.  which  will  probably  take  him  ning  the  party  now.  The  pub- 

On  the  ninth  floor  of  foe  up  to  retirement.  lie' would  rigidly  consider  it  a 


lie' would  rightly  consider  it  a 


building  in  Brussels,  which  The  strain  has  left  Kin-  { damn  cheek  if  1 attempted  to  | nity.  With  his  wife,  Glenys, 


houses  his  other  ED  col-  nock’s  face.  He  may  live  out  parachute  myself  back.  It  may  damiing  the  Eurocrats  with 


Impression  that  he  Is  enjoy-  gets  frustrated  at  the  EXTs  In-  drivers’  dispute.  But  over  foe 
tag  the  job  so  much  that  he  terminable  legislative  process  issue  of  foe  proposed  merger 
would  welcome  the  opportu-  which  he  thinks  could  be  between  BA  and  AA.‘he  can 
nity.  With  his  wife,  Glenys,  trimmed.  be  more  menacing. 

dealing  foe  Eurocrats  with  “If  an  idea  is  not  pushed  up  Several  alliances  between 


leagues,  Kinnock  is  more  en-  of  a suitcase,  jetting  between  be  all  right  for  Frank  Sinatra  her  intelligence  and  ezuher-  at  foe  six  monthly  meeting  of  European  and  American  car- 
thuslastic  about  foe  ramifies-  Russia,  Britain,  Greece  and  to  make  a come  back,  but  poli-  a nee  as  an  MEP,  Kinnock  al-  foe  presidency,  then  it’s  diffi-  ders  had  already  taken  place 


turns  of  foe  proposed  alliance  I France,  but  bare  knuckle  po- 1 ticians  do  not  return  like  that.  ( most  certainly  needs  to  main- 


be tween  British  Airways  and 
American  Airlines,  than 
returning  to  domestic 
politics. 

At  54  he  is  as  dapper  as 
ever,  less  taut-and  with  a sal- 


lit  i cal  infighting  in  shirt  It  is  easier  to  stay  forgotten.”  '.tain  a sharp  political  focus. 

i..  r. A—  i—  1 v.iw  ~*n~.  a,.  I k.  A.h.  


abhorrent 

His  optimism  about  the  air- 
line industry  is  not  echoed  on 
ran.  Here  he  is  downright 
pessimistic,  forecasting  the 
possible  extinction  of  rail 
freight  as  a counterbalance  to 
Europe’s  overcrowded  roods. 

The  figures  make  gloomy 
reading.  In  1970.  raD  had  a 32 
per  cent  share  of  the  market, 
bv  1995  it  was  down  to  15  per 
cent  and  the  prospect  is  5 per 
cent  by  2010.  “The  freight 
market  is  expanding  giganti- 
cally into  oblivion.  It  is  in 
mortal  danger  as  a major  part 
of  our  transport  infrastruc- 
ture. Time  is  running  out.  If  it 
gets  to  below  7 per  cent,  it  will 
have  reached  the  point  of  no 
return." 

Kinnock  wants  to  establish 
a number  of  European  rail 
freeways  for  freight  transport 
over  foe  next  12  months.  They 
would  have  open  access  and 
joint  management  from  sev- 
eral countries,  so  that  any 
providers  of  service  would  get 
fair  offers  of  costs  and  condi- 
tions under  which  they  could 
use  specified  rail  corridors. 

The  proposal  is  ■techni- 
cally and  procedurally  practi- 
cal" provided  that  state  and 
railway  enterprises  have  the 
mr  photograph:  jane  sown  will  to  make  the  necessary 

changes.  Kinnock  said  that 
drivers'  dispute.  But  over  foe  the  ideas  had  been  “warmly 
issue  of  foe  proposed  merger  welcomed"  by  foe  Nether- 
be tween  BA  and  AA.he  cam  lands,  Denmark,  Austria  and 
be  more  menacing.  Germany.  The  first  freeway 

Several  between  could  run  from. Rotterdam  to 

European  and  American  car-  Italy,  with  a second  from  the 
riers  had  already  taken  place  UK  through  to  eastern 
before  Kinnock,  with  compe-  Europe.  Kinnock  is  not  alone 


sleeves  and  braces  is  for  in  Kinnock  has  held  for  Llhe'change  in  their  fortunes  ] decisions  which  have  been 


the  past  Doodling  with  direc-  [ two  years  of  a five-year  period 


fives  is  much,  less  punishing. 
His  incessant  smoking  is 


which,  ends  on  December  31, 
1999.  He  could  serve  a second 


the  only  sign  of  unease.  “I  am  period,  but  that  will  depend 


ary  of  £158,000  a year,  plus  here  for  the  duration.  I would  on  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 


comfortable  allowances, 


is  remark- 
able. Kin- 
nock has  foe 
titular  job 
and  a right 


cutt.  to  sustain,  afterwards."  before  Kinnock,  with  compe-  Europe.  Kinnock  is  not  alone 
Frustration  has  been  eased  by  titlon  commissioner  Karel  in  wishing  to  see  “a  proper 
decisions  which  have  been  Van  Miert  "brought  forward  marriage  between  road  and 


not  presume  to  make  a re-  day,  and  he  cannot  second  to  expect  a 


earns  twice  as  much  as  John  I entry  into  British  politics. 


guess  that  But  he  gives  the  reward  for 

nine  years’ 


cl  am  here  for  the  duration.  I would  not  presume  to 
re-enter  British  politics;  the  public  would  consider 
it  a damn  cheek.  Comebacks  are  for  Frank  Sinatra’ 


Buy  Now:  Pay  July  97 


hard  labour. 

But  Glenys 

has  emerged  as  foe  powerful,  | made  rapidly,  although  they  I work  planned  In  this  area" 


marriage  between  road  and 
rail",  but  to 
judge  from  his 
comments,  he 
e *°  does  not  be- 

■ lieve  it  can  be 

,aer  realistically 

ltra<  achieved.  If  he 

*****  bad  Ms  way, 

and  he  cannot, 
there  would  be 
no  large  expansion  of 


ambitious  one.  She  always  have  tended  to  follow  a crisis  and  took  the  BA/AA  merger  Europe's  road  network,  ex- 
was,  guarding  Kinnock  at  like  the  Estonia  disaster  undo- the  commission's  wing,  cept  in  foe  south. 


parties  to  make  sure  that  he  which  prompted  new  mari- 
did  not  overindulge.  Now  20  time  safety  rules. 


years  on,  her  time  has  come  Kinnock  Is  as  ready  to  in- 


He  is  not  alarmed  at  the 
British  government's  warn- 
ing that  it  is  a matter  between 


and  she  is  determined  to  seize  terfere  in  the  national  life  of  a itself  and  the  Americans,  and 


22nd 

January 


it  member  state  as  any  other  thus  outside  European  law. 

Kinnock’s  job  does  not  commissioner,  but  he  has  also  Told  by  the  British  to  keep 
carry  with  it  foe  same  power  been  exposed  as  impotent  be-  out  Kinnock  smiles  benignly 
and  thrill  as  being  leader  of  cause  he  can  do  nothing  and  says  that  it  would  be  a 
the  Labour  party.  There  is  towards  resolving  a national  great  pity  if  foe  Issue  had  to 
“much  less  plotting  and  fewer  problem  if  it  threatens  the  be  settled  by  foe  European 
stand-up  rows’*.  general  stability  of  the  ED.  Court  of  Justice. 


He  has  had  to  work  by  coo-  The  most  recent  example  of 


Court  of  Justice. 

This  threat  reinforced  last 


sensus  and  discussion  and  be  | this  was  the  French  lorry  | week  in  a letter  from  Van 


"We  must  make  better  use 
of  what  we  have  got  through 
intelligent  economic  planning 
and  an  efficient  pricing  sys- 
tem,” sounds  like  foe  com- 
ments of  any  European  trans- 
port secretary,  prevented 
from  spending  on  infrastruc- 
ture improvements  because  of 
other  financial  priorities 
such  as  education  and  health. 
Kinnock  is  just  as  hidebound 
as  anyone  else. 
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PUNTERS  like  to  know 
form.  Tarn  to  the  racing 
section  af  a newspaper 
and  the  line-up  of  runners  in 
every  race  win  come  com- 
plete with  a form  guide.  You 
can  do  the  football  pools  by 
numbers  — birthdays  and  so 
on  — but  your  true  affician- 
ado  wU  study  the  records, 
trying  to  pick  sides  most  or 
least  likely  to  settle  for  a 
score  draw. 

Such  devotion  to  form  is 
hardly  foolproof:  The.  profits 
of  bookies  and  pools  compa- 
nies (pace  tiie  impact  of  foe 
are  testimony  to 


One  area  attracting  some 
hrfty  bets  at  the  moment  is 
European  monetary  union. 
Investors  are  looking  at  cur- 
rencies which  they  deem 
more  or  less  likely  to  make 
monetary  onion  first  time 
round  and  those  expectations 
are  represented  by  the  rela- 
tive levels  of  interest  rates  on 
government  debt  in.  those 
countries. 

The  snag  for  pundits  is  that 
the  single  currency,  race  Is 
the  first  of  its  kind.  The  hur- 
dles are  dear  — the  requisite 
levels  of  inflation,  interest 
rates  and  the  state  of  govern- 
ment finances  are  laid  down 
in  the  Maastricht  treaty.  But 
the  political  determination  of 
some  of  the  runners  has  per- 
suaded the  financial  mflrkpfrg 
that  the  economic  form  book 
is  only  a partial  guide. 

That  is  perhaps  just  as  wen 
for  those  pinning  their  hopes 
on  monetary  union  on  cur- ' 
rent  form,  the  number  of  j 
qualifiers  is  extremely  lim- 
ited. Almost  no-one  meets  all < 
the  conditions,  even  though  i 
most  runners  reckon  they  | 


will  do  by  the  end  of  the  quali- 
fying period,  the  end  of  this 
year.  To  date,  Luxembourg  is 
the  front  runner,  while  as  foe 
chart  shows  punters  believe 
Spanish  and  Italian  chances 
are  as  good,  if  not  better  than 
those  c£  Britain  in  making  the 
first  wave  of  single  currency. 

One  sophisticated  guide  to  , 
current  expectations  Is  foe  j 
brain-child  of  investment  bank 
JP  Morgan.  Its  EMU  calculator  ; 
uses  a complex  formula  based 
on  actual  spreads  (differences) 
in  the  interest  rate  swaps  mar- 
ket (in  which  investors  swap 
floating  rate  Interest  payments 
for  fixed  onesX  its  own  calcula- 
tions of  what  the  spreads 
would  be  without  the  prospect 
of  monetary  union  and  foe  ex- 
pected spread  after  EMU,  ie 
zero.  According  to  its  most 
recent  calculations;  Germany, 
France  and  Belgium  rank 
among  the  certainties,  Spain, 
Sweden  and  Italy  as  probables 
(Spain  is  ranted  as  having  an 
81  per  chance)  while  Britain  is 
a rank  outsider,  given  less 
than  an  even  chance. 

That  weight  of  expectations 


could  bring  problems  in  its 
train.  As  long  as  foe  markets 
believe  the  politicians,  then 
interest  rates  for  those 
countries  tipped  to  mate  the 
grade  will  continue  to  get 
closer  to  those  of  Germany, 
the  country  whose  govern- 
ment debt  provides  foe  Euro- 
pean bench  mark.  To  an  ex- 
tent this  phenomenon  could 
prove  self-sustaining,  espe- 
cially for  a country  like  Italy 
wifo  high  levels  of  public 
debt.  The  lower  its  interest 
cates,  the  lower  foe  cost  of 
aebt  service,  the  more  debt 
that  can  be  paid  off. 

But  Germany  ha.<  its  bench- 
mark role,  not  because  foe 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  is 
keen  on  the  single  currency 
(though  he  Is),  but  because 
the  economic  form  guide 
gives  his  country  the  best 
track  record.  The  others  are 
befog  carried  along  by  their 
political  determination  to 
qualify.  If  that  credibility  is 
ever  dented,  then  the  punters 
wifi  find  they  should  have 

stuck  to  the  form  book  or 

even  used  pins. 
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Norweb  closures  blamed  on  asset  stripping  of  electricity  industry  Notebook 

i 


500  high  street  jobs  axed  SS 


Roger  Cows 


Up  TO  L50Q  jobs 
win  go  at  Comet 
and  Norweb  stores 
in  the  latest  bout 
of  closures  which 
takes  the  number  of  redun- 
dancies in  electrical  shops  to 
6,000  over  the  past  year. 

Hie  latest  redundancies  fol- 
low tbe  acquisition  erf  the 
Norweb  retail  chain  in  No- 
vember by  Comet  and  con- 
tinue the  shrinkage  of  elec- 
tricity showrooms  following 
privatisation  of  the  industry 
More  than  10,000  shop  jobs 
have  gone  as  the  regional 
electricity  companies  have 
been  forced  to  end  subsidies 
to  their  loss-making  retail  op- 
erations which  had  also 
served  as  service  and  pay- 
ment centres  for  their  distri- 
bution businesses. 

Labour's  chief  employment 
spokesman,  Ian  McCartney, 
described  the  closures  as  a 
“savage  blow"  not  just  to 
those  losing  their  jobs,  but 
also  to  ministers'  claims  of  a 
booming  economy. 

“The  virtual  closing  of  the 
Norweb  chain  and  the  asset 
stripping  of  its  customer  base,' 
leading  to  huge  redundancies. 
Is  a tragedy  for  staff,  a bad 
deal  fbr  the  consumer,  and  a 
blow  fbr  the  taxpayer  who 
will  have  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  increased  unemploy- 


c&w 

denies 
merger 
has  hit 
trouble 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 

. ICK  Brown;  Cable  & 
I Wireless  chief  execn- 
rtive,  yesterday  denied 
reports  that  its  ambitious 
£5  billion  plan  to  merge  its 
Mercury  telecom  business 
with  three  erf  the  country’s 
leading  cable  companies  had 
run  into  trouble. 

He  announced  ,that  Gra- 
nada director  Graham  Wal- 
lace is  to  become  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  new  venture  at  the 
beginning  erf  February.  Mr 
Wallace  is  currently  in 
charge  of  Granada’s  £2  billion 
a year  service  station  and  res- 
taurants operation. 

Mr  Brown  said  the  merger 
of  Mercury  with  Bell  Cable- 
media,  Nynex  CableComms 
and  Videotron.  was  on  target 
for  a public  listing  in  tbe 
spring.  - 

“This  is  an  enormously 
complex  merger  and  of  course 
there  are  problems  every 
day,”  he  said.  “But  nothing 
has  come  up  to  jeopardise  the 
original  target." 

He  said  Mr  Wallace  was  his 
first  choice  as  chief  executive 
erf  Cahle  & Wireless  Commu- 
nications, as  the  merged  busi- 
ness is  to  be  known. 

Mr  Wallace,  an  engineer 
and  an  accountant  by  train- 


Storehouse 
loses  fourth 
finance  chief 
of  the  1990s 

\-\ICK  Steele  has  become 
I— 'the  latest  director  to 
suffer  the  curse  of  Store- 
house* which  has  lost  a 
quartet  of  finance  chiefs  as 
well  as  several  other  board 
members  during  the  1990s* 
writes  Roger  Cowe. 

The  Bhs  and  Mothercare 
group  announced  yesterday 
that  he  would  leave  at  rh<» 
end  of  June,  to  be  replaced 
by  the  Bhs  finance  director, 
Christopher  Marttn. 

Chief  executive  Keith 
Edelman  said:  “This  is  one 
of  those  fairly  rare  situa- 
tions where  it  has  been 
completely  mutually 
agreed.  We  wanted  some- 


Revolving  door 


Storehouse  xftfrr- 


/CiffietOlUic 


for  Lloyds  Chemists  when 

it  was  going  through  a gftiri- 
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one  who  was  more  in  tune 
with  the  development  of 
the  business,  and  It  suited 
him  as  weH.” 

Mr  Steele  said:.  “After  al- 
most TO  years  as  a public 
company  finance  director,  I 
felt  that  now  was  the  time 


for  fresh  challenges.  The 
change  meets  the  needs  of 
myself  and  my  family  as 
well  as  the  company.” 

Mr  Steele  worked  for 
clothing  group  Next  when 
It  was  rapidly  expanding 
during  the  mid- IS  80s,  and 


Some  in  the  City  were  dis- 
appointed .when  he  was 
recruited  by  Storehouse  be- 
cause of  the  record  of  those 
companies. 

But  Mr  Edelman  denied 
that  the  board  change  was  a 
result  of  City  pressure  — 
and  that  Mr  Steele's  depar- 
ture was  a return  to  the 
revolving  boardroom  door 
of  the  early  1990s,  when 
three  finance  directors 
came  and  went  in  the  space 
of  four  years. 

Storehouse  chairman 
Alan  Smith  said  yesterday: 
“Dick’s  departure  enables 
us  to  appoint  a finance  di- 
rector who  win  be  more  in- 
volved in  the  overall  devel- 
opment of  the  group  and  its 
two  major  subsidiaries.” 

Mr  Steele  will  not  be  com- 
pensated for  the  remainder 
of  his  two-year  contract 


ment",  Mr  McCartney  said. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Mulcahy.  chief 
executive  of  the  Tnngfiqhqr 
group,  which  owns.  Comet, 
said:  “The  acquisition  is  a 
good  strategic  move  and  will 
provide  Comet  with  a signifi- 
cant. number  or  first-class 
retail  locations  and  experi- 
enced people,  enabling  us  to 
capitalise  on  the  fast-growing 
UK  electricals  sector.” 


The  closures  announced 
yesterday  include  the  entire 
57-strong  high  street  Norweb 
chain  in  the  North-west,  as 
weH  as  28  out-of-town  stores. 
A forther  52  Norweb  stores 
will  be  converted  to  the 
Comet  brand,  but  26  Comet 
stores  will  close.  There  wfD 
then  be  250  Comet  shops,  an 
increase  of  25.  The  Norweb 
head  office  in  Bolton  will  also 


be  dosed,  bringing  the  total 
Norweb  job  losses  to  1^200  out 
of  2,800  staff  Comet  will  lose 
up  to  300  staff 
Tbe  company  stressed  that 
as  many  staff  as  possible 
would  be  found  jobs  else- 
where within  the  group,  and 
those  leaving  would  be  of- 
fered retraining  and  en- 
hanced redundancy  terms. 
Comet’s  chief  executive,  Ed- 


die Styling,  said:  “The  key  ob- 
jective is  to  ensure  that  tbe 
Integration  of  the  two  compa- 
nies maximises  Comet’s  prof- 
itability and  market  share.  A 
major  tactor  in  achieving  this 
will  be  retaining  as  many  able 
and  experienced  staff  as 
possible.” 

Retail  group  W H Smith 
also  announced  the  closure 
yesterday  of  its  Playhouse 


video  retail  chain.  The  29 
stores,  which  employ  160 
staff;  win  dose  over  the  next 
few  months. 

The  group's  retail  director, 
Peter  Bamford,  said  the  clo- 
sure was  part  of  the  refocus- 
ing of  W H Smith  mi  core 
businesses.  “We  have 
reviewed  the  recent  perfor- 
mance and  the  future  pros- 
pects of  Playhouse  and  have 
decided  that  tbe  specialist 
video  chain  does  not  match 
our  expectations  for  a core 

business.” 

Meanwhile,  reports  yester- 
day of  retail  sales  over  Christ- 
mas from  Storehouse  and  the 
lingerie  chain  La  Sensa  con- 
tinued the  mixed  picture 
which  has  emerged  over  the 
past  couple  of  weeks. 

Storehouse  said  sales  at 
comparable  Bhs  stores  in  the 
six  weeks  to  Christmas  Eve 
were  7.5  per  cent  ahead  of  last 
year,  with  gifts  and  mens- 
wear  selling  particularly  welL 
, But  Mothercare  suffered  a 4 
par  amt  reduction  and  the 
Childrens  World  stores  ac- 
quired from  Boots  were  2per 
cent  lower,  mainly  because  of 
disappointing  toy  sales. 

The  group  said  Mothercare 
sales  had  improved  since 
Christmas  unrf  winunrwl  an 
accelerated  conversion  of  Bhs 
stores  to  the  Millenium  lay- 
out and  design,  which  hna 
boosted  sales.  The  shares  rose 
16p  to  274p. 


Edited  by 
Mark  Milner 


“W 


ing.  joined  Granada  in  1986 
and  became  finance  director 
in  1989.  He  was  a director  of 
Granada's  British-  Satellite 
Broadcasting  at  the  time  of  its 
merger  with  Sky  and  spent 
two  years  on  BSkyB's  board. 

He  spent  four  years  as  chief 
executive  of  Granada’s  televi- 


sion, video  and  satellite  busi- 
ness between  1992  and  1395. 

Mr  Brown  said:  “We  are 
creating  the  first  fully  inte- 
grated entertainment  and 
telecommunications  company 
in  Europe  and  we  have  found 
a very  successful  executive.” 

Mr  Wallace  would  be  tbe 


“chief  architect”  erf  C&WC’s 

future  but  he  would  not  be 
joining  the  main  C&W  board 
for  the  time  being,-  because 
Mr  Wallace  would  have 
“enough  on  his  plate”  with- 
out taking  on  a strategic  role 
beyond  C&WC. 

Mr  Wallace,  who  played  a 


key  role  in  restructuring  and 
integrating  the  Forte  opera- 
tions into  Granada,  said  cable 
companies  bad  to  focus  more 
on  customers.  “We  have  got 
to  do  a lot  to  raise  service 
levels  in  the  industry." 

He  admitted  to  being  a keen 
advocate  of  pay  TV.  including 
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pay-per-view,  especially  for 
sporting  events. 

Industry  sources  believe 
that  once  the  C&WC  merger 
is  complete,  the  company  will 
seek  to  expand  through  fur- 
ther takeovers  within  the 
industry  until  limited  by 
monoDolv  considerations. 
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Guinness  buys 
back  French 
partner’s  shares 


Tony  May 


Guinness  spoil  £ 132  mil- 
lion yesterday  to  buy 
back  44  million  of  its  shares 
— 23  per  cent  of  its  total 
equity  — after  its  French 
trading  partner,  LVMH  Moet 
Hennessy  Louis  Vuitton,  cut 
Its  stake  in  the  brewing  group 
by  a third  to  14  per  cent. 

Guinness  wanted  to  buy  all 
the  shares  on  offer,  but  was 
prevented  by  strong  demand 
from  other  investors. 

Phil  Yea.  the  finance  direc- 
tor, said  the  purchase  was 
part  of  a commitment  toman- 
aging  the  balance  sheet  in  the 


longterm  interests  of  share- 
holders. The  group  baa  share: 
holders’  permission  to  buy  In 
up  to  10  per  cent  of  its  shares 
and  in  March  1996  bought 
back  100  million  shares  at  a 
cost  of  £463  m illion. 

LVMH  — the  world's  big- 
gest luxury  goods  maker  — 
and  Guinness  operate  17  joint 
ventures  worldwide,  and 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
operating  relationship  be- 
tween the  companies. 

LVMH  has  owned  shares  in 
Guinness,  since  1986.  but  City 
analysts  said  they  had  long 
expected  the  sale. 

Bernard  Arnault,  chairman 
of  LVMH,  has  been,  criticised 
for  keeping  millions  of  francs 
tied  up  in  Guinness,  its 
shares  tripled  in  value  be- 
tween 1388  arid  1992,  but  over 
the  past  five  years  they  have 
fallen  17.2  per  cent 


extension 


Julie  Wolf  in  Brussels 


RIT AIN’S  tied  pub  sys- 
tem Is  to  be  exempted 
from  European  Union 
competitian  rules  for  a fur- 
ther two  years,  easing  some  of 
the  regulatory  uncertainty 
fhced  by  the  brewers. 

The  move  is  due  to  be  an- 
nounced by  the  EITs  competi- 
tion comm  iggi  finer,  Karel  Van 
Miert.  as  part  of  a review  of 
rules  governing  exclusive 
supply  and  distribution  ar- 
rangements for  products 
ranging  from  beer  and  per- 
fumes to  scarves.  The  Euro- 
pean Commission  Is  on 
Wednesday  expected  to 
launch  a green  paper  on 
whether  to  change  the  system 
for  exempting  some  accords 
from  competition  rules.  . 

Two  "block  exemptions”  I 


covering  the  beer  and  oil  in- 
dustries had  been  due  to  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  commission  will  propose 
an  extension  until  the  end  af 
1999  to  complete  its  review. 

Although  the  decision  is 
likely  to  be  welcomed  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  by 
British  brewers,  the  industry 
would  have  preferred  a 
straightforward  renewal  of 
the  exemption  for  longer. 
Brewers  say  the  commission 

has  yet  to  rule  on  whether 
certain  licensing  conditions 
for  British  pubs  are  in  line 
with  EU  rules. 

“We  expect  the  tie  to  be 
retained  beyond  1999,”  said 
James  Wilson,  a spokesman 
for  Bass.  Pub  retailers  faced 
legal  uncertainties  which  ur- 
gently needed  resolution. 

Pubs  managed  or  leased  by 
national  and  regional  brew- 


ers account  for  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  British  market 
The  remaining  market  share 
is  held  by  multiple  pub  opera- 
tors and  freehouses  or 
independents. 

Advocates  of  the  tied  house 
argue  that  without  it  the 
number  of  pubs  in  Britain 
would  dwindle.  Opponents 
say  it  limits  consumer  ohnipp 
by  giving  big  brewers  too 
much  control  over  pubs. 

•_Mr  Van  Miert  yesterday 
said  he  still  hoped  for  a solu- 
tion to  the  disagreement  be- 
tween Brussels  and  Tendon 
over  the  conditions  for  allow- 
ing BA  and  American  Air- 
lines to  go  ahead  with  their 
alliance.  But  he  reiterated  his 
threat  to  take  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  European  Court 
of  Justice  If  it  clears  the  deal 
without  taking  into  account 
the  commission’s  objections. 


E SHALL  find 
no  fiend  in  hell 
_ _ can  match  the 
fury  of  a disappointed  woman 
scorned,  slighted,  dis- 
missed without  a parting 
pang.” 

So  wrote  Colley  Cibber  in 
Love's  Last  Shift . . . 300  years 
ago.  Yesterday  Deutsche  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  discovered  what 
happens  when  you  scorn  a 
“superwoman”.  She  turns 
into  a Fury.  Earlier  this  week 
DMG  Asset  Management  sus- 
pended pension  fond  manager 
Nicola  Horiick,  alleging  she 
had  attempted  to  woo  col- 
leagues to  join  her  in  moving 
to  a rival  firm. 

Late  Thursday  night  Ms 
Horilck  resigned  and  then,  at 
tbe  crack  of  yesterday’s 
dawn,  mobile  phone  in  hand, 
she  unleashed  a public  rela- 
tions Mitzkreig  against  her 
former  employer,  proclaim- 
ing her  innocence,  storming 
I DMG's  City  headquarters, 
drumming  up  a media  circus 
and  then  staging  a dramatic 
flight  to  Frankfort  to  beard 
the  might  of  Deutsche  Bank 
in  its  twin-towered  lair  in  the 
heart  of  Frankfort 
It  was  all  good  stuff.  DMG 
was  dearly  taken  off  guard.  It 
was  only  by  the  time  Ms  Hor- 
lick  arrived  in  Frankfort  that 
the  German  hank  had  got  its 
PR  act  into  gear  and,  by 
promptly  whisking  the  angry 
Ms  Horiick  into  the  building, 
denied  her  and  the  assembled 
photographers  pictures  of  su- 
perwoman pounding  impo- 
tently  on  shuttered  doors. 

But  does  Ms  Horlick’s 
whirlwind  day  of  sound  and 
fury  signify  very  much  at  all? 
Sadly  it  does. 

Imagine  you  are  a trustee  of 
a pension  fond  managed  by 
DMG  Asset  Management.  You 
must  be  thinking  very  seri- 
ously- about  whether  you 
want  your  money  managed  by 
a company  whose  name  is 
bandied  about  in  the  media  in 
the  way  that  of  DMG  Asset 
Management  has  been. 
DMG's  reputation,  tarnished 
by  the  Peter  Young  affair,  has 
suffered  another  blow. 

Nor,  when  the  dust  settles, 
may  Ms  Horiick  have  too 
much  cause  to  rejoice.  She 
may  persuade  DMG  to  pay 
her  what  most  of  us  would 
regard  as  a large  sum  of 
money  — £1  million  appears 
to  be  the  opening  shot  By  Ms 
Horlick’s  standards,  however, 
that  is  barely  a year's  money 
and  though,  after  yesterday, 
the  City  wfll  be  firmly  con 
vinced  of  her  dynamism  it 
may  be  less  convinced  about 
her  judgment.  Mb  Horilck  is 
long  on  publicity  but  she  may 
find  herself  short  on  job 
offers. 

‘There  are  wider  issues.  The 
affair  can  only  increase  per- 
ceptions about  the  gap  be- 
tween life  in  the  City  and  in 
the  way  most  people  live, 
work  and  lose  their  jobs.  Just 
ask  those  facing  redundancy 
at  Ford’s  Hale  wood  plant  or 
Kingfisher’s  Comet  stores. 

Such  reflections  are  un- 
likely to  make  much  differ-' 
ence.  There  may  be  a debate 
about  City  salaries  and  ways 
of  capping  them.  If  business 
takes  a turn  for  the  worse 
something  may  even  be  done 
about  them.  But  any  such 
restraint  will  be  short-lived. 
When  profits  are  high,  so  are 
salary  demands,  bonus  expec- 


tations and  the  temptation  to 
pay  them. 

The  chances  of  a sea  change 
in  City  attitudes  are  about  as 
likely  as  Ms  Horilck  being 
back  at  her  desk  at  DMG  on 
Monday.  Still,  if  she  feels  her- 
I self  disappointed  and 
slighted,  she  can  console  her- 
self in  the  knowledge  that, 
thanks  to  her  flair  for  public- 
ity, the  parting  pangs  were 
not  all  on  her  side. 


Wide  of  the  mark 


TAKE  the  following  ingre- 
dients: a sliver  of  a draft 
EU  internal  document  on 
constitutional  reform  doing 
the  rounds  in  Brussels,  add  a 
dash  of  tax  policy,  season 
very  heavily  with  Europhobc 

references  to  bullying  French 
and  Germans  and.  nnally,  dis- 
play a sprig  of  a new  and 
highly-exotic  Euro  catch  ph- 
rase. “flexibility”. 

What  do  you  get?  A recipe 
for  media  chaos  and 
disinformation. 

The  stories  In  some  British 
newspapers  this  week  that 
France.  Germany,  the  Euro 
pean  Commission,  or  some- 
one, somewhere,  could  use 
the  single  currency  to  push 
through  Brussels- imposed 
levels  of  income  tax  and 
social  security  charges  were 
more  than  usually  wide  of  the 
mark.  No  one  in  Bonn,  Paris 
or  Brussels  wants  EU-deter- 
mined  income  tax,  if  only  be- 
cause the  Treaty  of  Rome 
rules  that  out. 

Further,  whatever  deci- 
sions countries  which  join 
the  Euro  take  on  common  tax 
policies  in  future,  nothing 
can  be  imposed  on  countries 
outside  the  monetary  union. 
In  any  event,  as  the  Madrid 
European  summit  last  year 
made  clear,  the  first-wave 
EMU  countries  may  not  add 
new  conditions,  whether  on 
tax  or  anything  else,  on  those 
who  join  the  single  currency 
later. 

The  Commission  and  many 
EU  governments  have  said 
openly  that  they  want  to  co- 
operate in  future  for  more 
closely  on  fiscal  policy;  after 
all,  EMU  is  about  economic  as 
well  as  monetary  union.  But 
the  main  impetus  for  common 
tax  policies  comes  from  the 
push  to  complete  the  single 
market  — a long-standing 
British  demand. 

The  single-market  commis- 
sioner, Mario  Monti,  has  been 
encouraged  by  EU  finance 
ministers  to  work  up  propos- 
als to  shift  tax  away  from 
workers  and  their  Jobs  and 
more  onto  capital  and  the  use 
of  scarce  ecological  resources. 
He  would  also  like  to  harmo- 
nise some  indirect  tax  bands. 

Taxes  on  savings  and  the 
role  of  tax  “havens”  are  also 
being  looked  at  But  Luxem- 
bourg, a certain  EMU  partici- 
pant, is  opposed  to  EU-wide 
withholding  taxes.  This  is  an 
area  where  progress  may  de- 
pend on  “flexibility”.  This  Is 
a formula  which  permits 
groups  of  EU  countries  who 
so  wish  to  co-operate  more 
closely  with  each  other  and 
not  be  prevented  by  the  veto 
of  one  government  which  has, 
in  any  event,  no  intention  of 
taking  part  itself 
Yves  Thibault  de  Silguy. 
the  economic-affairs  commis- 
sioner, is  examining  whether 
the  flexibility  approach  might 
be  used  to  encourage  co-oper- 
ation between  states  — Inside 
and  outside  of  EMU  — on  a 
variety  of  economic  policy 
questions.  It  has  nothing  to 
with  plans  to  impose  EU-wide 
common  tax  policies  from 
Brussels,  reports  of  which 
owe  more  to  fevered  manoeu- 
vres by  Europbobes  than  any 
understanding  of  flexibility, 
or  of  EMU,  or  of  the  goal  of 
closer  future  economic  co-op- 
eration in  Europe. 


Treasury  counters 
City  fears  on  PSBR 


Sarah  Ryle 


Scientists  chew  the  fat  and  squeeze  the  chips 


IBchotesBaimister 
Technology  Editor 


CVERY  few  months,  the 
L computer  industry  comes 
up  with  a smaller  and  yet 
more  powerful  chip,  but  some 
time  between  2010  and  2015  it 
is  likely  to  come  up  short 
Scientists  believe  It  wfll  no 
longer  be  able  to  use  the  pro- 
cess which  has  squeezed  more 
and  more  on  to  a chip,  since  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  minuscule  lines  etched  on 


to  the  chip  any  further.  But 
all  hope  is  not  lost 

Scientists  at  Cambridge 
University  and  at  the  Japa- 
nese electronics  group,  Hita- 
chi, hope  that  by  then  they 
will  have  perfected  a new 
technology. 

The  information  stored  on  a 
single  electron  memory  chip, 
as  the  devices  are  somewhat 
misleadingly  called,  would 
require  a chip  tbe  size  of  a 
tennis  court  using  today’s 
technology. 

The  key  to  the  new  technol- 


ogy is  the  ability  to  place  indi- 
vidual electrons  on  a chip 
precisely  and  regularly.  Pres- 
ent technology  relies  upon  the 
average  behaviour  erf  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  elec- 
trons, whereas  the  new  tech- 
nology depends  upon  control 
cf  individual  electrons. 

Development  of  the  new 
technology  is  so  important 
that  the  European  Commie, 
sion  has  agreed  to  part-fond 
work  to  establish  some  of  the 
underlying  principles  of 
single  electron  memories. 


THE  Treasury  last  night 
damped  down  fears  that 
government  finances  were 
falling  behind  budget  as  latest 
figures  showed  that  public 
sector  borrowing  was  at 
£238  billion  last  month. 

This  was  about  £700  million 
worse  than  City  analysts  ex- 
pected, but  the  Treasury  ar- 
gued that  its  experts  had  pre- 
dicted that  the  PSBR  — the 
gap  between  government 
spending  and  receipts  — 
would  worsen  In  December. 

The  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  said  the  PSBR  in 
1996/97  would  be  £26.4  billion, 
down  from  £31.7  billion  the 
previous  year,  and  has  pen- 
cilled In  £19bilUon  for  the 
following  year,  in  line  with 
Maastricht  criteria. 

Officials  said:  "As  expected. 


borrowing  in  December  was 
boosted  by  over  £1  billion  due 
to  shifts  in  interest  payments." 

The  Government  has  begun 
to  make  use  of  an  alternative 
form  of  gflls,  and  the  Treasury 
said  this  accounted  for 
£1.2  billion  of  the  December 
PSBR.  The  headline  figure  a 
year  ago  was  £600  million,  and 
David  Bloom  at  HSBC  James 
Cape!  said  the  additional  wors- 
ening was  due  to  a slowdown 
of  VAT  receipts. 

Simon  Briscoe  at  Nikko 
bank  said:  ‘The  failure  of  VAT 
receipts  to  grow  Is  consistent 
with  anecdotal  evidence  that' 
Christmas  trading  foiled  to 
meet  expectations." 

Excluding  privatisations, 
the  PSBR  was  £2.4  billion,  com- 
pared to  H.2 billion  a year  ago, 
supporting  the  Treasury's 
claim  that  foe  worsening  was  a' 
result  erf  the  different  structure 
of debt 
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Loneliness  of  office . . . With  his  cabinet's  backing  grudgingly  given.  Prime  Minister  Binyamin  Netanyahu  rewrites  the  speech  set  to  swing  the  Knesset  vote  for  a complete  withdrawal  from  Hebron 
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Running  on  automatic  pilot 


Israel’s  political  storms  put 
Thatcherite  revolution  on 
hold,  says  ALEX  BRUMMER 


SRAEL'S  economy  ap- 
pears intent  on  mimick- 
ing the  Italian  mnripl 
Despite  political  assas- 
sination,  terrorist 
bombings  and  reprisals, 
a soldier  running  amok  on 
the  West  Bank  and  a govern- 
ment, under  Binyamin  Netan- 
yahu, apparently  determined 
to  win  prizes  for  impetuous' 
ness  and  incompetence,  the 
economy  Is  defying  gravity. 

Only  this  week  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  up- 
graded Israel’s  status  from  de- 
veloping to  industrial  nation. 
Any  one  of  the  political 
shocks  since  Yitzhak  Rabin’s 
assassination  some  14  months 
ago  would,  in  almost  any 
other  market  economy,  have 
deflated  confidence.  Expan- 
sion has  slowed,  but  it  would 
in  most  economies  seeking  to 
defy  15.5  per  cent  Interest 
rates. 


Israeli  society  has  been  po- 
larised in  the  debate  about 
secularisation  versus  creep- 
ing ftmriamp-rrtaliam,  but  busi- 
ness change  and  economic 
restructuring  continues.  De- 
Spite  the  stuttering  peace  pro- 
cess, which  has  put  hopes  for 
intra- regional  economic  pro- 
gress on  indefinite  hold,  life 
as  it  was  before  assassination 
has  not  been  snuffed  out 

“1  must  admit  the  tempera- 
ture has  gone  down,” 
remarks  Oded  Eran,  the  Is- 
raeli foreign  affairs  official 
most  deeply  involved  in  die 
economic  aspects  of  the  peace 
process.  But  it  is  economic 
ties  inside  the  region,  rather 
than  the  liberalisation  and 
globalisation  of  the  Israeli 
economy,  which  have  been 
most  affected. 

Eran  points  out  that  a $600 
million  public  offering  in 
New  York  this  month  by  the 


| Israeli  electricity  company 
was  oversubscribed  and  in- 
creased in  value  to  $800  mil- 
lion, symbolising  Interna- 
tional confidence  despite  the 
stop-start  which  led  to  com- 
pletion of  the  Hebron  pull-out 
last  week. 

Finance  minister  Dan  Meri- 
dor.  a cool  lawyer  and  Likud 
dove.  Is  less  sanguine:  “Over 
the  last  five  years  invest- 
ment has  been  quite  unprece- 
dented. Of  course,  this  has  to 
do  with  the  stability  of  the 
peace  process.  If  we  have  1996 
revisited,  terror  like  the 
buses  in  February  and 
March,  Grapes  of  Wrath  in 
i^rll  and  then -the  tunnel 
riots  in  September;  then  we 
have  a bad  year  in  tourism." 
The  worry  is  that  file  tourist 
barometer  could  be  an -early 
sign  of  trouble  from  the  busi- 
ness community. 

One  large  inward  invest- 
ment by  Daimler  Benz,  which 
considered  locating  its 
regional  base  in  Israel,  has 
been  postponed  and  possibly 
lost  forever,  but  others  have 
been  less  twitchy. 

Rupert  Murdoch  has 


[ bought  into  Israeli  techno- 
logical ingenuity  for  the 
smart  card,  which  will  decode 
his  satellite  TV  channels.  At 
least  one  leading  OK  bank  is 
thought  to  be  considering  Is- 
rael as  a regional  financial 
centre,  following  in  the  steps 
of  Citibank,  which  opened  in 
Tel  Aviv  last  year. 

Israel's  technological  aHga, 
maintained  by  centres  of  ex- 
cellence like  the  Wertzmann 
Institute  of  Science,  the 
renewal  of  its  scientific  cul- 
ture by  immigration  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  and  by 
conversion  of  military  intelli- 
gence and  software  to  peace- 
fill  uses,  maan-t  that  the  Jew- 
ish state  remains  a magnet 
for  overseas  invaslmant,  with 
$L6  billion  (£950  million)  ar- 
riving in  the  first  nine 
months  of 1996,  tip  23  per  cent 
from  1995.  Among  recent 
arrivals  is  US  materials 
group  Allied  Technologies, 
with  a $285  million  buyout  of 
micro-electronics  groups  Or- 
botandOpaL 

The  manner  in  which  the 
economy  has  braved  the  polit- 
ical storms,  not  least  the  div- 
isive nature  of  the  Netan- 
yahu-picked  Cabinet, 
encourages  policymakers. 

With  a government  per- 
ceived as  weak  and  vacillat- 
ing, much  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  steering  the 
economy  has  fallen  on  Jacob 
Frenkel,  a Chicago-trained 
PhD  in  economics  who  be- 
came governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Israel  in  1991  after  a stint  as 
chief  economic  adviser  to  the 
IMF  In  Washington. 

Speaking  In  his  spacious  of- 
fices just  across  from  the 
Prime  Minister's  quarters 
and  high  up  in  the  hfliw  of  Je- 
rusalem, he  says  1996  was  a 
year  of  "complexity”  in 
which,  despite  a slow  first 
half  and  media  reports  of 
rapid  deceleration,  growth 
emerged  at  4v4  per  cent 

If  the  chaotic  political  and 
security  background  did 
make  a difference  to  the  econ- 
omy in  1996  it  was  in  the  criti- 
cal area  of  tourism.  Over  the 
last  year  income  from  this 


source  tumbled  20  per  cent 
from  the  peak  of  £L3  billion 
in  1995,  contributing  to  a 
worsening  of  the  $5.4  billion 
current  account  deficit  But 
industrial  exports,  increas- 
ingly of  technological  goods, 
climbed  by  8 per  cent  . 

Frenkel,  who  was  courted 
as  a potential  finance  minis-  j 
ter  In  the  early  days  of  Netan- 
yahu’s cabinet-building, 
wields  a double  influence 
over  economic  policy.  As  a 
special  adviser  to  the  Prime 
Minister  on  economic  Issues, 
he  has  sought  to  impress 
upon  the  administration  the 
importance  of  taming  the 
budget  deficit,  which  ca- 
reered out  of  control  in  1996. 
As  the  nation’s  central 
hanker  he  is  seeking  to  make 
the  inflation  rate  a totem  of 
his  success. 

On  both  counts  1996  was 
deeply  disappointing,  and  the 
determination  to  restore  the 
stability  of  budgetary  policy 
and  inflation  will  be  critical 
to  achieving  medium-term 
growth  of  5 per  emit  until  the 
millennium. 


ON  the  budget 
front  Israel  ex- 
perienced a 
British-style 
phenomenon  in 
1996  as  reve- 
nues failed  to  meet  expecta- 
tions; the  deficit  ended  np  at 
4.7  per  cent  of  total  wealth  as 
against  Z5  per  cent 
"This  is  outrageous  really," 
says  Tsipl  Galyam.  who  runs  : 
revenue  administration  at  the 
finance  ministry. 

She  believes  that  the  combi- 
nation. of  $7  ballon  in  new 
taxes  and  spending  cuts  — 
imposed  under  Netanyahu's 
first  much  disputed  budget  — 
will  bring  borrowing  down.  It 
has  not  been  popular,  there 
have  been  swingeing  in- 
creases in  petrol  and  cigarette 
duty,  and  indexation  of  allow- 
ances has  been  suspended. 

However,  Israel's  prospects 
of  shrinking  a bloated  public 
sector  largely  rest  on  the 
transformation  from  the  in- 
trospective, controlled  econo- 


my of  the  1960s  to  a modem, 
liberal  economy.  This  will 
largely  depend  on  Netanya- 
hu's ability  to  push  through 
the  industrial  restructuring 
uni)  privatisation  ideas  which 
were  a critical,  if  relatively 
unexplored,  part  of  the  Likud 
election  manifesto. 

Much  to  Frenkel's  disquiet 
it  looked  as  if  Israel  might 
slip  back  Into  Its  sloppy  infla- 
tionary habits  last  year.  After 
the  Feres  government  con- 
ceded some  over-generous 
wage  settlements,  prices  rose 
in  the  first  six  months  of  last 
year  at'  a 13  to  14.per  cent 
annual  rate  before  interest 
rates  were  ratcheted  up, 
bursting  the  property  bubble 
and  reining  In  inflation, 
which  fell  sharply  In  the  final 

months  of  the  year. 

Frenkel  is  adopting  the  UK 
practice  of  setting  an  infla- 
tion target  to  prevent  the 
Bank  of  Israel  drifting  into 
the  same  difficulty  again.  "I 
am  very  impressed  with  the 
Bank  of  England's  targets. 
They  provide  much  more 
transparency.”  Israel  has  set 
itself  an  inflation  range  of 
seven  to  10  per  cent  for  1997 
and  a longer-term  target 
which  seeks  to  bring  prices 
levels  down  to  average  OECD 
levels  by  2001. 

The  effort  led  by  Frenkel 
and  Meridor  to  restore  the 
macroeconomic  framework 
will  only  work  if  It  is  accom- 
panied by  the  correct  supply- 
side  policies.  This  means 
pressing  on  with  policies  to 
maintain  Israel's  technologi- 
cal investment  so  that  new  tor 
dustries  such  as  biotechnol- 
ogy and  Life  sciences  can 


displace  declining  manufac- 
turing, such  as  textiles. 

With  a surprisingly  large 
number  of  technology  start- 
ups proving  successful,  the 
challenge  Is  to  provide  better 
private  finance  flows  to 
replace  state  support  This, 
according  to  industry  over- 
lord  Shuki  Gleltman,  means 
developing  a better  institu- 
tional investment  framework. 
Tnrf tiding  vehicles  for  techno- 
logical development 

The  other  leg  of  change  is 
revamping  state-owned  indus- 
tries, such  as  telecoms,  trans- 
port and  electricity,  so  that, 
the  power  of  the  Histadrut 
trade  unions  is  broken  and 
the  enterprises  prepared  for 
privatisation.  Among  the 
pioneers  in  this  area  is  Limor 
Livnat,  a feisty  Likud  cabinet 
minister,  charged  with  intro- 
ducing competition' and  pri- 
vatising Israel’s  phones. 

Ms  Livnat,  a prominent 
cabinet  opponent  of  the  He- 
bron withdrawal,  says  she 
has  a Thatcher-like  mission 
to  “liberalise,  privatise  and 
deregulate".  Her  job  is  all  the 
more  important  to  that  Is- 
raeli telecoms  technology  Is 
so  advanced,  with  with  a high 
penetration  of  cellular  phones 
— more  than  16  per  cent  of 
the  population  have  a mobile 
glued  to  their  ear. 

At  the  core  of  the  strategy  is 
state  phone  company  Bezeq. 
now  feeling  the  heat  of  compe- 
tition from  a newly-licensed 
European  consortium  includ- 
ing Deutsche  Telecom,  and  a 
second  group,  Zahav,  whose 
main  investor  Is  South-west 
BeH  of  the  US. 

Bezeq,  which  has  a digital 


network,  is  already  partly  pri- 
vatised, with  Cable  & Wire- 
less owning  10.02  per  cent 
(one  of  Lord  Young’s  global 
deals)  and  around  13  per  cent 
quoted  on  the  stock  market 

Ms  Livnat,  advised  by  Mer- 
rill Lynch  and  Morgan  Stan- 
ley, would  like  to  sell  the  rest 
of  the  $2  to  $3  billion  enter- 
prise by  the  end  of  1997;  but 
that  first  means  squaring 
away  C&W,  which  would  like 
to  raise  its  stake  to  20  per 
cent.  Other  chunks  of  indus- 
try being  prepared  for  priva- 
tisation include  Israel  Chemi- 
cals and  the  shipping  line. 
Zim. 

to  communications.  Livat 
visualises  an  open  market  for 
services  in  which  telecoms 
companies,  broadcasters, 
cable  firms,  satellite  groups 
compete  openly  for  business 
— watched  only  by  an  Inde- 
pendent regulator. 

The  Thatcherite  agenda  is 
at  the  heart  of  Mr  Netanya- 
i hu’s  domestic  agenda.  But 
with  peace  in  abeyance,  radi- 
cal industrial  and  economic 
change  has  been  on  the  back 
burner:  it  was  as  much  as  Is- 
rael could  do  to  pass  the  bud- 
get The  real  isa  ton  that  peace 
and  prosperity  are  inextrica- 
bly linked  is  recognised  by  fi- 
nance minister  Dan  Meridor. 
who  spent  much  of  the  last 
week  trying  to  persuade  Jor- 
dan that  closer  investment 
and  trade  ties  are  essential  to 
the  region’s  progress.  But 
with  the  war  of  words  over 
Hebron  and  the  West  Bank 
withdrawals  bitterly  dividing 
the  cabinet,  the  economy  and 
commerce  are  navigating  by 
automatic  pilot 
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He  is  a Midas  of  the  money  markets. 
But  here  George  Soros  explains 
why  his  mind  and  his  money  are  now 
pitted  against  the  system  that  made 
him  fabulously  wealthy 
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IN  The  Philosophy  Of  History 
Hegel  discerned  a disturbing 
historical  pattern:  the  crack 
and  fall  of  civilisations  owing 
to  a morbid  intensification  of 
their  own  first  principles. 
Although  I have  made  a fortune  in 
the  financial  markets,  I now  fear 
that  the  untrammelled  intensifica- 
tion of  laissez-faire  capitalism  and 
the  spread  of  market  values  into 
all  areas  erf  life  is  endangering  our 
open  and  democratic  society  The 
main  enemy  of  the  open  society  1 
believe,  is  no  longer  the  commu- 
nist but  the  capitalist  threat. 

The  term  “open  society”  was 
coined  by  Henri  Bergson,  in  his 
book  The  Two  Sources  Of  Moral- 
ity And  Religion  (1902),  and  given 
greater  current?  by  the  Austrian 
philosopher  Rail  Popper;  in  his 
book  The  Open  Society  And  Its 
Enemies  (1945).  Popper  showed 
that  totalitarian  ideologies  like 
communism  and  nanism  have  a 


common  element  they  claim  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  ultimate 
truth-  Since  the  ultimate  truth  is 
beyond  the  reach  cf  humankind, 
these  ideologies  have  to  resort  to 
oppression  in  order  to  impose 
their  vision  on  society 

Popper  juxtaposed  with  these 
totalitarian  ideologies  another 
view  of  society  which  recognises 
that  nobody  has  a monopoly  on  the 
truth:  different  people  have  differ- 
ent views  and  different  interests, 
and  there  is  a need  for  institutions 
that  allow  them  to  live  together  in 
peace. ' These  institutions  protect 
the  rights  of  citizens  and  ensure 
freedom  of  choice  and  freedom  of 
speech.  Popper  called  this  farm  of 
social  organisation  the  “open  soci- 
ety”. Totalitarian  ideologies  were 
its  enemies. 

Written  during  the  second  world 
war;  The  Open  Society  And  Its 
Enemies  explained  what  the  west- 
ern democracies  stood  for  and 
fought  for  The  explanation  was 
highly  abstract  and  philosophical, 
and  fixe  term  “open  society"  never 
gained  wide  recognition.  Never- 
theless, Popper's  analysis  was 
penetrating,  and  when  I read  it  as 
a student  In  the  late  1940s,  having 
experienced  at  first  hand  both  nazi 


and  communist  rule  in  Hungary  it 
struck  me  with  the  force  of  revela- 
tion. 

I was  driven  to  delve  deeper  into 
Kari  Popper’s  philosophy,  and  to 
ask,  why  does  nobody  have  access 
to  the  ultimate  truth?  The  answer 
became  dear:  we  live  in  the  same 
universe  that  we  are  trying  to 
understand,  and  our  perceptions 
can  influence  the  events  in  which 
we  participate.  If  our  thoughts 
belonged  to  one  universe  and  their 
subject  matter  to  another;  the 
truth  might  be  within  our  grasp: 
we  could  formulate  statements 
corresponding  to  the  foots,  and  the 
facts  would  serve  as  reliable  crite- 
ria for  deciding  whether  the  state- 
ments were  true. 

There  is  a realm  where  these 
conditions  prevail:  natural  sci- 
ence. But  in  other  areas  of  human 
endeavour;  the  relationship  between 
statements  and  frets  is  less  clear- 
cut  in  social  and  political  affairs 
the  participants’  perceptions  help 
to  determine  reality  In  these  situ- 
ations facts  do  not  necessarily  con- 
stitute reliable  criteria  forjudging 
the  truth  of  statements.  There  is  a 
two-way  connection  — a feedback 
mechanism  — between  thinking 
and  events,  which  I have  called 
“reflexivity".  I have  used  it  to 
develop  a theory  of  history 

Whether  the  theory  is  valid  or 
not,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  very 
helpful  to  me  in  the  financial  mar- 
kets. When  I had  made  more  money 
than  I needed.  I decided  to  set  up  a 
foundation.  I reflected  on  what  it 
was  I really  cared  about  Having 
lived  through  both  nazi  persecution 
and  communist  oppression.  1 came 
to  the  conclusion  that  what  was 
paramount  for  me  was  an  open  soci- 
ety I called  the  foundation  the  Open . 
Society  Fund,  and  I defined  its 
objectives  as  opening  up  dosed  soci- 
eties, making  open  societies  more 
viable,  and  promoting  a critical 

mode  of  thinking.  That  was  in  1979. 

My  first  major  undertaking  was 
in  South  Africa,  but  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful. The  apartheid  system  was 
so  pervasive  that  whatever  I tried 
to  do  made  me  part  of  the  system 
rather  than  helping  to  change  it. 
Then  I turned  my  atten-*page  14 
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feag*  13  tion  to  central  Europe. 
Here  I was  much  more  successful- 1 
started  supporting  the  Charter  77 
movement  in  Czechoslovakia  in 
1980  and  Solidarity  in  Poland  in 
1981. 

I established  separate  founda- 
tions in  my  native  country;  Hun- 
gary; in  1384,  in  China  in  1986,  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1987.  and  in 
Poland  in  1988.  My  engagement 
accelerated  with  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  system.  By  now  I have 
established  a network  of  founda- 
tions that  extends  across  more 
than  25  countries  (not  forf  lifting 
China,  where  we  shut  down  in 
1989). 

Operating  under  communist 
regimes,  I never  felt  the  need  to 
explain  what  "open  society" 
meant;  those  who  supported  the 
objectives  of  the  foundations 
understood  it  better  than  I did, 
even  If  they  were  not  familiar 
with  the  expression.  The  goal,  of 
my  foundation  in  Hungary  for 
example,  was  to  support  alterna- 
tive activities.  I knew  that  the  pre- 
vailing communist  dogma  was 
false  exactly  because  it  was  a 
dogma,  and  that  it  would  become 
unsustainable  if  it  was  exposed  to 
alternatives. 

The  approach  proved  effective. 
The  foundation  became  the  mam 
source  of  support  for  civil  society 
in  Hungary  and  as  civil  society 
flourished,  so  the  communist 
regime  waned.  After  the  collapse  ! 
of  communism,  the  mission  of  the 
foundation  network  changed. 

Recognising  that  an  open  soci- 
ety is  a more  advanced,  more 
sophisticated  form  of  social 
organisation  than  a closed  society 
(because  in  a closed  society  there 
is  only  one  blueprint,  which  is 
Imposed  on  society  whereas  in  an 
open  society  each  citizen  is  not 
only  allowed  but  required  to  think 
for  himself),  th»  foundations 
shifted  from  a subversive  task  to  a 
constructive  one  — not  an  easy 
thing  to  do  when  the  believers  in 
an  open  society  are  accustomed  to 
subversive  activity 

Most  of  my  foundations  did  a 
good  job,  but  they  did  not  have 
much  company  The  open  societies 
of  the  West  did  not  feel  a strong 
urge  to  promote  open  societies  in 
the  former  Soviet  empire.  On  the 
contrary  the  prevailing  view  was 
that  people  ought  to  be  left  to  look 
after  their  own  affairs. 


THE  end  of  the  cold  war 
brought  a response  very 
different  from  that  at  the 
end  of  the  second  world 
wan  The  idea  of  a new 
Marshall  Flan  could  not  even  be 
mooted.  When  I proposed  such  an 
idea  at  a conference  in  Potsdam 
(in  what  was  then  stfll  East  Ger- 
many), in  the  spring  of  1989, 1 was 
literally  laughed  at  The  collapse 
of  communism  laid  the  ground- 
work for  a universal  open  society 
but  the  western  democracies 
foiled  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  The 
new  regimes  that  are  emerging  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the 
former  Yugoslavia  bear  little 
resemblance  to  open  societies.  The 
western  alliance  seems  to  have 
lost  its  sense  of  purpose;  because 
it  cannot  define  itself  in  terms  of 

a communist  menace-  it  has 

shown  little  inclination  to  came  to 
the  aid  of  those  who  have 
defended  the  idea  erf  an  open  soci- 
ety in  Bosnia  or  anywhere  else. 

As  for  tiie  people  living  in  for- 
merly communist  countries,  they 
might  have  aspired  to  an  open 
society  when  they  suffered  from 
repression,  but  now  that  the  com- 
munist system  has  collapsed,  they 
are  preoccupied  with  the  problems 
of  survival.  After  the  failure  of 
communism  there  came  a general 
disillusionment  with  universal 
concepts,  and  the  open  society  is  a 
universal  concept 
These  considerations  have 
forced  me  to  re-examine  my  belief 
in  the  open  society  For  five  or  six 
years  following  the  fell  of  the 
Berlin  Wall,  1 devoted  practically 
all  of  my  energies  to  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  formerly  commu- 
nist world.  More  recently  1 have 
redirected  my  attention  to  our  | 
own  society  The  network  of  foun- 
dations I created  continues  to  do 
good  wotic  nevertheless.  I felt  an 
urgent  need  to  reconsider  the  con- 
ceptual framework  that  had 
guided  me  In  establishing  them. 

This  reassessment  has  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  concept  of 
the  open  society  has  not  lost  its 
relevance.  On  the  contrary  it  may 
be  even  more  useful  In  under- 
standing the  present  moment  in 
history  and  in  providing  a practi- 
cal guide  to  political  action  than  it 
was  at  the  time  Karl  Popper  wrote 
his  book  — but  it  needs  to  be  thor- 
oughly rethought  and  reformu- 
lated. 

If  the  open  society  is  to  serve  as 
an  ideal  worth  striving  fox;' it  can 
no  longer  be  defined  in  terms  erf 
the  communist  menace.  It  must  be 
given  a more  positive  content. 

The  New  Enemy 

INSOFAR  as  there  is  a dominant  , 
belief  in  our  society  today  it  is  a J 
1 belief  in  the  magin  of  the  mar-  A 
ketplace.  The  doctrine  of  lais-  m 
sez-feire  capitalism  holds  that  m 
the  common  good  Is  best 
served  by  the  uninhibited 
pursuit  of  seif* 


interest  Unfe®  “ * 

fh»  r*w»enition  of  a common 

deuce  over  ^cular  interests, 
oar  present  system  - which,  how- 
ever imperfect . Quo™**  as  an 
open  society  - * ^bie  to  break 

d°Tfwant  to-  emphasise,  however; 
that  I am  not  putting  laissez-faire 
capitalism  In  the  same  category  as 
aazism  or  communism.  To talttar- 
ten  ideologies  deliberatdy  seek  to 
destroy  the  open  society,  laissez- 
faire  policies  may  endanger  it,  but 
only  inadvertently  Fnednch 
Hayek,  one  of  the  apostles  of  lais- 
sgz'feire,  was  also  a passionate 
proponent  of  the  open  society 

Nevertheless,  because  commu- 
nism and  even  socialism  have 
been  thoroughly  discredited.  I con- 
sider the  threat  from  the  laissez- 
foire  side  more  potent  today  than 
the  threat  from  totalitarian  ideolo- 
gies We  are  enjoying  a truly 
global  market  economy  in  which 
mods,  services,  capital,  and  even 
people  move  around  quite  freely 
but  we  foil  to  recognise  the  need  to 
sustain  the  values  and  institutions 
of  an  open  society 

The  tree-market  regime  that 
prevailed  a hundred  years  ago  was 
destroyed  by  the  first  world  wan 
Totalitarian  ideologies  came  to  the 
fore,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second 
world  war  there  was  practically  no 
movement  of  capital  between 
countries.  How  much  more  likely 
the  present  regime  is  to  break 
down  unless  we  learn  from  experi- 
ence! 

Although  laissez-faire  doctrines 
do  not  contradict  the  principles  of  ! 
the  open  society  the  way  Marxism-  I 
j janiniswi  or  nazi  Ideas  of  racial 
purity  did,  all  these  doctrines  have 
an  important  feature  In  common: 
they  all  try  to  justify  their  claim  to 
ultimate  troth  with  an  appeal  to 
science.  In  the  case  of  totalitarian 
doctrines,  that  appeal  could  easily 
be  dismissed. 

One  of  Popper’s  accomplish- 
ments was  to  show  that  a theory 
like  Marxism  does  not  qualify  as 
science.  In  the  case  of  laissez-faire 
the  r.iflim  is  more  difficult  to  dis- 
pute, because  it  is  based  on  eco- 
nomic theory  and  economics  is 
the  most  reputable  of  the  social 
sciences.  One  cannot  simply 
equate  market  economics  with 
Marxist  economics.  Yet  laissez- 
faire  ideology  I contend,  is  just  as 
much  a perversion  of  supposedly 
scientific  verities  as  Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Economic  theory  is  an 
axiomatic  system:  as  long  as  the 
basic  assumptions  hold,  the  con- 
clusions follow,  But  when  we 
examine  the  assumptions  closely 
we  find  that  they  do  not  apply  to 
the  real  world.  As  originally  for- 
mulated, the  theory  of  perfect 
competition  — of  the  natural  equi- 
librium Of  supply  and  demand  — 
assumed  perfect  . knowledge, 
homogeneous  and  easily  divisible 
products,  and  a large  enough  num- 
ber of  market  participants  that  no 
single  participant  could  influence 
the  market  price. 

The  assumption  of  perfect 
knowledge  proved  unsustainable, 
so  it  was  replaced  by  an  ingenious 
device.  Supply  and  demand  were 
taken  as  independently  given. 
This  condition  was  presented  as  a 
methodological  requirement 
rather  than  an  assumption.  It  was 
argued  that  economic  theory  stud- 
ies the  relationship  between  sup- 
ply and  demand:  therefore  it  must 
take  both  of  them  as  given. 

As  I have  shown  elsewhere,  the 
condition  that  supply  and  demand 
are  independently  given  cannot  .be 
reconciled  with  reality  at  least  as 
for  as  the  financial  markets  are 
concerned  — and  financial  mar- 
kets play  a crucial  role  in  the  allo- 
cation of  resources.  Buyers  and 
sellers  in  financial  markets  seek  to 
discount  a future  that  depends  on 
their  own  decisions.  The  shape  of 
the  supply  and  demand  curves 
cannot  be  taken  as  given  because 
both  of  them  incorporate  expecta- 
tions about  events  that  are  shaped 
by  those  expectations.  There  is  a 
two-way  feedback  mechanism 
between  the  market  participants* 
thinking  and  the  situation  they 
think  about  — “reflexivity”.  It 
accounts  for  both  the  imperfect 
understanding  of  the  participants 
(recognition  of  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  concept  of  the  open  society) 
and  the  indeterminacy  of  the 
process  to  which  they  participate. 

If  the  supply  and  demand 
curves  are  not  independently 
given,  how  are  market  prices 
determined?  If  we  look  at  the 
behaviour  of  financial  markets, 
we  find  that  instead  of  tending 
toward  equilibrium,  prices  con- 
tinue to  fluctuate  relative  to  the 
expectations  of  buyers  and  sellers. 
There  are  prolonged  periods  when 
prices  are  moving  away  from  any 
theoretical  equilibrium.  Even  if 
they  eventually  show  a tendency 
to  return,  the  equilibrium  is  not 
the  same  as  it  would  have  been 
without  the  intervening  period. 
Yet  the  concept  erf  equilibrium 
endures.  It  is  easy  to  see  why: 
without  it,  economics  could  not 
say  how  prices  are  determined. 

In  the  absence  of  equilibrium, 
the  contention  that  free  markets 
lead  to  the  optimum  allocation  of 
resources  loses  its  justification. 
The  supposedly  scientific  theory 
that  has  been  used  to  validate  it 
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i entitle  status  for  Its  tenets,  is  too 
close  for  comfort 

In  trying  to  imitate  natural  sci- 
ence. economic  theory  attempted 
the  impossible.  The  theories  of 
social  science  relate  to  their  sub- 
ject matter  in  a reflexive  planner 
That  is  to  say;  they  can  influence 
events  in  a way  that  the  theories  of 
natural  science  cannot  Heisen- 
berg’s famous  uncertainty  princi- 
ple implies  that  the  act  of 
observation  may  interfere  with 
the  behaviour  of  quantum  parti- 
cles; but  it  is  the  observation  that 
creates  the  effect  not  the  uncer- 
tainty principle  itself,  In  the  social 
sphere,  theories  have  the  capacity 
to  alter  the  subject  matter  to 
which  they  relate.  Economic  the- 
ory has  deliberately  excluded 
reflexivity  from  consideration.  In 
doing  so,  it  has  distorted  its 
subject  matter  and  laid  itself  open 
to  exploitation  by  laissez-faire 
ideology 

What  allows  economic  theory  to 
be  converted  into  an  ideology  hos-  ! 
tile  to  the  open  society  is  the 
assumption  of  perfect  knowledge 
— at  first  openly  stated  and  then 
disguised  in  the  form  of  a method- 
ological device.  There  is  a power- 
ful case  for  the  market 
mechanism,  but  it  is  not  that  mar- 
kets are  perfect;  it  is  that  in  a 
world  dominated  by  imperfect 


rings  hollow,  because  it  fan*  to 
explain  why  the  regulations  were 
imposed  in  the  first  place.  It  side- 
steps the  issue  by  using  a different 
argument,  which  goes  in«»  thfc- 
since  regulations  are  faulty  unreg- 
ulated markets  are  perfect  The 
argument  rests  on  the  assumption 
of  perfect  knowledge:  if  a solution 
is  wrong,  its  opposite  must  be 
right,  in  the  absence  of  perfect 
knowledge,  however,  both  free 
markets  and  regulations  are 
flawed.  Stability  can  be  preserved 
only  if  a deliberate  effort  is  matte 
to  preserve  it 

Even  then  breakdowns  will 
occur;  because  public  policy  is 
often  faulty  If  they  are  severe 
enough,  breakdowns  may  give  rise 
to  totalitarian  regimes.  Instability 
extends  well  beyond  financial 
markets:  it  affects  the  values  that 
guide  people  in  their  artinm?  Eco- 
nomic theory  takes  values  as 
given. 

At  the  time  economic  theory  was 
bom.  In  me  age  erf  Adam  RmVfii, 
David  Ricardo,  and  Alfred  Mar- 
shall, this  was  a reasonable 
assumption,  because  people  did,  in 
feet,  have  firmly  established  val- 
ues. Adam  Smith  himself  com- 
bined a moral  philosophy  with  bis 
economic  theory  Beneath  the  indi- 
vidual preferences  thq|  found' 
expression  in  market  behaviour; 


muck,  not  good  except  it  • be 
spread."  Francis  Bacon  was  s pro- 
found economist 

The  laissez-faire  argument, 
against  income  redistribution 
invokes  the  doctrine  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  The  argument 
is  undercut  by  the  foot  that  wealth 
is  passed  cm  by  inheritance,  and 
the  second  generation  is  rarely  as 
fit  as  the  first  In  any  case,  there  is 
something  wrong  with  making  the 
survival  of  the.  fittest  a guiding 
principle  of  civilised  society  This 
social  Darwinism  is  based  on  an 
outmoded  theory  of  evolution,  just 
as  the  equilibrium  theory  in  eco- 
nomics is  taking  its  cue  from  New- 
tonian physics. 

The  principle  that  guides  the 
evolution  of  species  Is  mutation, 
and  mutation  works  in  a much 
more  sophisticated  .way  Species 
and  their  environment  are  Inter- 
active, and  one  species  serves  as 
part  of  the  environment  for  file 

others.  There  is  a feedback  mecha- 
nism nimibn-  fo  rpffaxTVify  in  hi  ft. 

tory  with  the  difference  being  that 
in  history  the  mechanism  is  dri> 
ven  not  by  mutation  but  by  mis- 
conceptions. I - mention  this 
because  social  Darwinism  is  one 
of  the  mlseonceptioiB  driving 
human  affairs  today 

The  wiyfr  point  I want  to  make 
is  that  cooperation  is  as  much  a 
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understanding,  markets  provide 
an  efficient  feedback  mechanism 
for  evaluating  the  results  of  one's 
decisions  and  correcting  mistakes. 

Whatever  its  form,  the  assertion 
of  perfect  knowledge  stands  in 
contradiction  to  the  concept  of  the 
open  society  (which  recognises 
that  our  understanding  of  our  sit- 
uation is  inherently  imperfect). 
Since  this  point  is  abstract,  I need 
to  describe  specific  ways  in  which 
laissez-faire  ideas  can  pose  a 
threat  to  the  open  society  I shall 
focus  on  three  issues:  economic 
stability  social  justice,  and  inter- 
national relations. 

Part  II 

Economic  Stability 

ECONOMIC  theory  has  managed 
to  create  an  artificial  world  in 
which  the  participants'  prefer- 
ences and  the  opportunities  con- 
fronting participants  are 
independent  of  each  other;  and 
prices  tend  toward  an  equilibrium 
that  brings  the  two  forces  into  bal- 
ance. But  in  financial  markets, 
prices  are  not  merely  the  passive 
reflection  of  independently  given 
demand  and  supply;  they  also  play 
an  active  role  in  shaping  those 
preferences  and  opportunities. 
This  reflexive  interaction  renders 
flnanniai  markets  inherently 
unstable.  Laissez-faire  ideology 
denies  the  instability  and  opposes 
any  form  of  government  interven- 
tion aimed  at  preserving  stability: 
History  has  shown  that  financial 
markets  do  break  down,  causing 
economic  depression  and  social 
unrest  The  breakdowns  have  led 
to  the  evolution  of  central  bank-  \ 
mg  and  other  forms  of  regulation. 

Laissez-faire  ideologues  like  to 
argue  that  the  breakdowns  were  , 
caused  by  faulty  regulations,  not 
by  unstable  markets.  But  their 
argument  * 


people  were  guided  by  a set  of 
moral  principles  that  found  expres- 
sion in  behaviour  outside  the  scope 
of  the  mnrlcpf  rywyhawi  jm_ 

But  as  the  market  mechanism 
has  extended  its  sway  the  fiction 
that  people  act  an  the  basis  cf  a 
given  set  of  non-market  values  has 
become  progressively  more  diffi- 
cult to  piaiiitain.  Advertising, 
maricptiTig,  even  packaging,  aim  at 
shaping  people’s  preferences 

rather  than,  as  laissez-faire  theory  ' 
holds,  merely  responding  to  them.  ! 
Unsure  of  what  they  stand  for  peo- 
ple increasingly  rely  on  money  as  : 
the  criterion  erf  value  What  is 
more  expensive  is  considered  bet- 
ter. The  value  of  a work  of  art  can 
be  judged  by  the  price  it  fetches. 
People  deserve  respect  and  admi- 
ration because  they  are  rich. 

What  used  to  be  a medium  of 
exchange  ha.«t  usurped  the  place  of 
fundamental  values,  reversing  the 
relationship  postulated  by  eco- 
nomic theory  What  used  to  be  pro- 
fessions have  turned  into 
businesses.  The  cult  of  success 
has  replaced  a belief  in  principles. 
Society  has  lost  its  anchor. 

Social  Darwinism 

BY  TAKING  the  conditions  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  as  given,  and 
declaring  govern  rhftni.  interven- 
tion thp  uittmatp  evil,  laissez-foire 
Ideology  has  effectively  banished 
income  or  wealth  redistribution.  I 
can  agree  that  all  attempts  at 
redistribution  interfere  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  market,  but  it 
does  not  follow,  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made. 

The  laissez-foire  argument 
relies  on  the  same  tacit  appeal  to 
perfection  as  does  communism.  It 
Harm*  that  if  redistribution 
causes  inefficiencies  and  distor- 
tions, the  problems  can  be  solved 
by  terminating  redistribution  — 
just  as  the  communists  .claimed 
that  the  duplication  involved  in 
competition  is  wasteful,  and  there- 
fore we  should  have  a centrally 
planned  economy 

But  perfection  is  unattainable 
Wealth  does  accumulate  in  the 
hands  of  its  owners,  and  if  there  is 
no  mechanism 'for  redistribution, 
the  inequities  can  become  intol- 
erable^ ‘'Money  is  like  _ 


part  of  the  system  as  competition. 
and  the  slogan  “survival  of  the 
fittest”  distorts  this  feet 

International 

relations 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE  ideology  shares 
some  of  the  deficiencies  of 
another  spurious  science,  geopoli- 
tics. States  have  no  principles, 
only  interests,  geopoliticians 
argue,  and  those  interests  are 
determined^by^  loca- 

deterministic  approach  is  rooted 
in  an  outdated  19th-century  view 
of  scientific  method,  and  it  suffers 
from  at  least  two  glaring  defects 
that  do  not  apply  with  the  same 
force  to  the  economic  doctrines  of 
laissez-faire. 

One  is  that  it  treats  the  state  as 
the  indivisible  unit  of  analysis, 
just  as  economics  treats  the  indi- 
vidual- There  is  something  contra- 
dictory in  banishing  the  state  from 
the  economy  while  at  the  same 
trmp  enshrining  it  as  the  ultimate 
source  of  authority, in  interna- 
tional relations. 

But  let  fhatpass.  There  is  zonore 
pressing  practical  aspect  erf  th$  i 
problem.  What  happens  when . a 
state  disintegrates?  Geopolitical 
realists  find  themselves  totally 
unprepared.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened when  the  Soviet  Union  -and 
Yugoslavia  disintegrated.  The 
other  defect  erf  geopolitics  is  that  it 
does  nerf  recognise  a common  inter- 
est 


beyond  tiw  national  interest. 

With  the  demise  of  communism, 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  how- 
ever imperfect,  can  be-  described 
as  a global  open  society  It  is  not 
threatened  from  the  outside,  from 
. sOmetotalitarlan  ideology  seeking 

world  supremacy!  The  threw- 
comes  from  the  inside,  from  local 
tyrants  seeking  to  establish  Inter- 
nal dominance  through  external 
conflicts. 

It  may  also  come  from  democra- 
tic but  sovereign  states  pursuing 
their  sdf-intarest  to  the  detriment 
of  the  comma)  interest.  The  inter- 
national open  society  may  be  its 
own  worst  enemy  The  cmd  war 
was  an  extremely  stable  arrange- 
ment. Two  power  blocs,  represent- 
ing opposing  concepts  of  social 
organisation,  woe  struggling  for 
supremacy  but  they  had  to  respect 
each  other's  -vital  interests, 
because  each  side  was  capable  of 
destroying  the  other  in  all-out  wax: 

This  put  a firm  limit  on  the 
extern  of  the  conflict;  all  local  con- 
flicts were,  in  turn,  contained  by 
the  larger  conflict  TMsextremdy 
stable  world  order  has  come  to  an 
end  as  the  result  of  the  internal 
disintegration  of  one  superpower. 
No  new  world  order  has  taken  its 
jdace. -We  have  exttered  a period  cf 
disorder  Laissez-foire  ideology 
does  not  prepare  us  to  cope  with 
this  challenge,  it  does  not  recog- 
nise the  need  for  a world  order:  An 

order  Is  supposed  to  emerge  from 
states'  pursuit  of  their  self-inter- 
est. But,  guided  by  the  principle  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  states 
are  increasingly  preoccupied  with 
their  competitiveness  and  unwill- 
ing to  main*  any  sacrifices  for  the 
common  good.  • 

There  is  no  need  to  make  any 
dire  -predictions  about  the  even- 
tual breakdown  of  our  global  trad- 
ing system  in  order  to  show  that  a 
laissez-faire  Ideology  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  concept  of  the  open 
society  It  is  mough  to  consider  the 
free  world's  failure  to  extend  a 

hplpfag  hand  after  ttiP  wllapiw  of 

communism.  The  system  of  rob- 
ber capitalism  that  has  taken  hold 
in  Russia  is  so  iniquitous  that  peo- 
ple may  well  turn  to  a charismatic 
leader  promising  national  revival 
at  the  cost  of  civil  liberties. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be 
learned,  it  Is  that,  the  collapse  of  a 
repressive  ragbna  does  not  auto- 
matically lead  to  the  establishment 
of  an  open  society  An  open  society 
is  not  merely  the  absence  of 
government  ' intervention  and 
oppression,  it  is  a complicated, 
sophisticated  structure,  and  delib- 
erate effort  is  required  to  bring  it 
into -existence.  Since  It  is  more 
.sophisticated  than  the  system  it 
replaces,  a speedy  transition 
requires  outside  assistance.  But 
the  combination  of  laissez-faire 
social.  Darwinism,  and 
geopolitical  realism  that  prevailed 
in  the  Uhified  Statei  aqd  fife  Ufaited 
Kingdom  steod  -in  ihe  way  of  any 
hope  for  an  open  society  in,  Russia- 

ff  the  leaders  of  tbpse  cotantries 
had  had  a different  view  erf  toe 
would,  they  coaid  have  established 
firm  foundations  for  a global  open 
society  At  the  time  of  the  Soviet 
collapse  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  UNfeuxctinn  as -ft  was 
originally  designed  to.  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  visited  the  United 
Nations  in  1988  and  outlined  his 
vision  of  the  two  superpowers 
cooperating  to  bring  peace  and 
security  to  tiie  world. 

Since  then  the  opportunity  has 
faded.  The  UN  has  been  thor- 
oughly discredited  ss  a peacekeep- 
ing institution.  Bosnia  is  doing  to 
the  UN  what  Abyssinia  did  to  the 
League  of  Nations  In  1936.  Our 
global  open  society  lacks  the  insti- 
tutions and  mechanisms  neces- 
sary for  its  preservation,  but  there 
is  no  political  will  to  bring  them 
into  existence. 

I blame  the  prevailing  attitude, 
which  holds  that  the  unhampered 
pursuit  of  self-interest  will  bring 
about  an  eventual  International  j 
equilibrium.  I believe  this  confi- 
dence is  misplaced.  1 believe  that 
the  concept  of  the  open  society 
which  needs  institutions  to  pro- 
tect it,  may  provide  a better  guide 
to  action.  As  things  stand,  it  does 
not  taka  very  much  Twn»pTnation  to 
realise  that  the  global  open  society 
that  prevails  at  present  is  likely  to 
prove  a temporary  phenomenon. 

The  Promise 
of  Fallibility 

IT  IS  EASIER  to  idanpfy  the  ene- 
mies of  the  open  society  than  to 
give  the  concept  a positive  mean-, 
mg.  Yet  without  such  a positive 
meaning  the  open  society  is  bound 
to  foil  prey  to  its  enemies;  There 
has  to  be  a common  interest  to 
hold  a community  together;  but 
the  open  society  is  not  a commu- 
nity  in  the  traditional  sense  of  the 
word.. 

It  is  an  abstract  idea,  a universal 
. concept  Admit- 
tedly there  is 
t such  a thing  as  a 
j global  comrnu- 


Ouardlan  Sat»rriav  January  18  lgg 
l nity:  there  are  common  interesfa 

sss  ~»g5t&2'3Z 

te,  from  in  comparison  with  specitu 
seeking  ests.  They  do  not  bavemuenw^ 
teg-  constituency 
m local  erf  sovereign  states.  Mdreowr. 
b inter-  open  society^  a 

snocra-  from  shared  values. 

Suing  areRfotedin  ctdtut^^gi^hw 

triment  tors  and  tradition.  ‘ 

winter-  does  not  have  bounciar^  ^^ 
r be  Its  are  the  shared  values  to  be 
M war  I believe  there  is  orty  °ne 
rrange-  source:  the  concept  of  the  ope 

liSSS  dichotomy  between  open ‘ 
whie  of  dosed,  I see  the  open  , 

lit  wan  occupying  a middle  ground,  where 

on  the  the  rights  of  the  ** 

cal  con-  safeguarded  but  where 
r non  bv  som**  shared  values  that  nolo  soci 
Oremely  ety  together;  This  middle  ground 
aTtoan  is  threatened  from  all  sides.  Atone 
nternal  extreme. communist andmtional- 
rrxnver  1st  doctrines  would  lead  to  state 
iken  its  domination.  At  the  other 
sriodof  laissez-foire  capitalism  wjuld  lead 
leology  to  great  instability  arui  eventual 
pe  with  breakdown.  There 
: recog-  ants.  Lee  Kuan  Yew  of  Singapore, 
dec  An  proposes  a socalled  A^ian 
ge  from  that  combines  a market  economj 

tf-inter-  wito  a repressive  state. 

dole  of  In  many  parts  of  the  wonu. 
, states  control  of  the  state  is  so  closely 
ed  with  associated  with  the  creation  of 
unwill-  private  -wealth  that  one  might 
for  the  speak  erf  robber  capitalism,  or  the 
“gangster  state",  as  a new  threat  to 
lira  any  the  open  society  I envisage  the 
e even-  open  society  as  a society  open  to 
altrad-  improvement 
v that  a Wte  start  with  the  recognition  d 
•ran pat-  our  own  fallibility  which  extends 
le  open  not  only  to  our  mental  constructs 
iderthe  hut  also  to  our  institutions.  What 
[tend . a is  imperfect  can  be  improved,  by  a 
lapse  erf  process  of  trial  and  error.  Trie 
of  rob-  open  society  not  only  allows  this 
en  hold  process  but  actually  encourages  it, 
jat  peo-  by  insisting  on  freedom  of  expres- 
Ismatic  sion  and  protecting  dissent. 
revival  The  open  society  offers  a vista  ol 

limitless  progress.  In  this  respect 
to  be  k has  an  affinity  with  the  scien- 
jse  of  a title  method.  But  science  has  at  its 
it  auto-  disposal  objective  criteria  — 
shment  namely  the  facts  by  which  the 
society  process  may  be  judged.  Unfortu- 
of  nately  in  human  affairs  the  facts 
l and  do  not  provide  reliable  criteria  of 
Heated,  truth,  yet  we  need  some  generally 
i delib-  agreed-upon  standards  by  which 
bring  it  the  process  of  trial  and  error  can 
5 more  be  judged, 
stem  it 

rKarfmn  LL  cultures  and  reli- 

а,  But  gions  offer  such  stan- 

ez-faire  dards;  the  open  society 

k,  . «T>rt  cannot  do  without 

wailed  The  innovation 

United  in  an  open  society  is  that  whereas 
erf  any  most  cultures  and  religions  regard 
toaste.  '-.  their  own  values  as  absolute,  an 
Untries  open  society  which  is  aware  of 
erf"  toe  many  cultures  and  religions,  must 
Wished  regard  its  own  shared  values  as  a 
al  open  matter  <rf  debate  and  choice. 

Soviet  To  make  the  debate  possible, 
rtunity  there  must  be  general  agreement 
i -ft  was  on  at  least  one  point:  that  the  open 
jflkbaff  society  is  a desirable  form  of 
United  social  organisation.  People  must 
ied  his  be  free  to  think  and  act,  subject 
powers  only  to  limits  imposed  by  the  corn- 
ea and  mon  interests.  Where  the  limits 
are  must  also  be  determined  by 
Stylus  trial  and  error. 

1 thor-  The  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
cekeep-  dence  may  be  taken  as  a pretty 
olng  to  good  approximation  of  the  princi- 
1 to  the  pies  of  an  open  society  but  instead 

б.  Our  erf  claiming  that  those  principles 
e insti-  are  self-evident,  we  ought  to  say 
neces-  that  they  are  consistent  with  our 
tt  there  fallibility  Could  the  recognition  of 
g them  our  imperfect  understanding 

serve  to  establish  the  open  society 
ttitnde,  as  a desirable  form  of  social 
npered  organisation?  I believe  it  could. 

L bring  We  must  promote  a belief  in  our 
ational  own  fallibility  to  the  status  that  we 
i confi-  normally  confer  on  a belief  in  ulti- 
ve  that  mate  truth.  But  if  ultimate  truth 
society  is  not  attainable,  how  can  we 
to  pro-  accept  our  fallibility  as  ultimate 
r guide  truth?  This  is  an  apparent  para- 
tt  does  dox,  but  it  can  be  resolved.  The 
ttionto  first  proposition,  that  our  under- 
society standing  is  imperfect,  is  consis- 
kelyto  tent  with  a second  proposition: 
mon.  that  we  must  accept  the  first 
proposition  as  an  article  of  faith. 

The  need  for  articles  of  faith 
arises  exactly  because  our  under- 
standing is  imperfect  If  we 
ae  ene-  enjoyed  perfect  knowledge,  there 
ban  to  would  be  no  need  for  beliefs.  But  to 
mean-,  accept  this  line  of  reasoning 
ositive  requires  a profound  change  in  the 
bound  role  that  we  accord  our  beliefs. 
*^here  Historically  beliefs  have  served  to 
rest  to  justify  specific  rules  of  conduct, 
sc  but  Fallibility  ought  to  foster  a differ - 
ommu-  ent  attitude.  Beliefs  ought  to  serve 
of  the  to  shape  our  lives,  not  to  make  us 
abide  by  a given  set  of  rules.  If  we 
tversal  recognise  that  our  beliefs  are 
Admit-  expressions  of  our  choices,  not  of 
re  is  ultimate  truth,  we  are  more  Likely 
ogasa  .to  tolerate  other  beliefs  and  to 
munu-  revise  our  own  in  the  tight  of  our 
experiences. 

But  that  is  not  how  most  people 
£leatJ.I2!eir  ^efe.  They  tend  to 
identify  their  beliefo  with  ultimate 
tnith.  Indeed,  that  identification 
raten  serves  to  define  their  own 
identity  If  their  experience  of  Liv- 
ing m an  open  society  obliges 
them  to  give  up  their  claim  to  the 
ultimate  truth,  they  feel  a sense  of 
loss.  The  idea  that  we  somehow 
embody  the  ultimate  truth  Is 
deeply  Ingrained  in  our  thinking 

We  may  be  endowed  with  criti- 
cal faculties,  but  we  are  insepara- 
bly tied  to  ourselves.  We  may  have 
discovered  truth  and  morality  but 
aboveall,  we  must  represent  our 
mterests  and  our  selves.  There- 
fore,  if  there  are  such  things  as 
truth  and  justice  - and  we  have 
come  to  believe  that  there  are  _ 
to  be  in  possession  of 
them.  We  demand  truth  from  reli- 
from  science, 

| A belief  m our  fallibility 
V ' 15  a Poor  substi-lpagtt  is 
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Oh  Paul,  how  could  you? 


Paul  Stone,  a former  Commons 
researcher,  claims  he  had  a 
homosexual  affair  with  Jerry  Hayes, 
producing  a series  of  intimate 
letters  from  the  Tory  MP. 

Hayes  denies  it  and  is  suing. 

So  why  has  Stone  gone  public? 


ttWLMB 

Asso- 
ciates 
Max 

Clifford  Associates  ..."  “Ma-ax, 
it’s  Adrian  from  the  Mirror  ...” 
“Ma-ax,  it's  Steve  from  the  Mafi 
■ ■ ■"  In  their  tiny  office  high  above 
New  Bond  Street  Max  Clifford 
and  his  Associates  — two  sing- 
songy  female  receptionists  — are 
feeding  a frenzy  of  press  calls 
about  that  morning’s  fracas  on 
BBCl’s  Kilroy,  in  which  Max  pre- 
tended to  threaten  the  Conserva- 
tive member  for  Thanet  North. 
Roger  Gale. 

“Hel/o  Adrian!  ...”  "Helto 
Steve!”  cries  Max  excitedly, 
cradling  the  phone  under  his  rhfn 
and  shadowboxing  with  both 
arms.  “Yeah  . . . right!  Don  King's 
just  been  on  the  phone,  heh,  heh! 
As  he  chats,  the  door  of  an  even 
smaller  inner  office  opens  and  out 
trips  a pale  young  man  with  dark 
nocturnal  eyes.  “Hello,”  he  says 
quietly,  extending  a small  smooth 
hand.  'TmPaul” 

• Contrary  to  my  expectations, 
Paul  Stone  looks  very  well  for  a 
man  who  has  just  flogged  his  shay 
to  the  News  of  the  World  Invoking 
national  disgust;  well-rested  and 
well-dressed.  His  dogtooth  jacket 
is  fresh  from  the  Savoy  Tailors 
Guild  — I know  this  because  he 
keeps  stroking  the  silk  label  he 
has  left-prouder  on  the  cuff.  “Here 
you  are,*’  interrupts  an  Associate, 
pushing  a hefty.  *hp«f  of  photocop- 
ies into  my  hand.  “Here  are  the 
copies  of  Jerry's  letters  to  PauL 
Oh,  how  could  he?  Whatever  the 
nature- of  their  friendship  — and 
Hayes  denies  absolutely  Stone's 
claim  that  they  had  a homosexual 
affair  — how  could  Paul  sell  such 
personal  letters  from  a one-time 
friend  to  the  highest  bidder? 

“My  mum  said  that"  he  says, 
smiling  awkwardly  at  the  memory 
of  his  mother  opening  the  News  of 
the  World  and  starting  to  read 
wideeyed  about  her  son’s  life  as 
an  MFs  researcher.  “She  said  ‘Oh 
Paul,  how  could  you?*.' 

So  how  did  he  reply?  “Oh,”  he 
says  calmly,  "everyone  keeps  say- 
ing I shouldn’t  have  done  it!  But  I 
feel  I've  been  treated  ...  well,  the 
press  have  been  a bit  naughty,  I’ve 
been  described  as  a greedy  tart;  a 
callow  youth,  and  all  without 
knowing  me!” 

It  Is  four  years  since  Stone 
stopped  working  as  Hayes's 
researcher  and  the  two  men  put  a 
stop  to  their  friendship,  so  what 
made  him  decide  to  dig  it  up  now? 
“Well  I was  discussing  It  with  my 
best  friend  and  he  said ‘You  really, 
realty  should  tell  someone',  and  I 
said  'Oh  no!  I couldn’t  even  think 
of  «!’  And  then  he  said,  ‘Well, 
think  about  it  What's  the  worst 
that  could  happen,  and  what’s  the 
best  that  could  happen?  Go  on, 
make  a list*."  . 

So  Stone  sat  down  at  his  kitchen 
table  with,  a dean  sheet  of  A4  and 
wrote  down  a list  of  pros  and  cons. 
And  then  he  called  Max  Clifford. 

Why  Clifford?  “Mmn,  well.  If 
you  have  problems  with  the  In- 
land Revenue  you  look  for  the  best 
accountant  Me,  dealing  with  the 
media . . . well,  I have  no-idea  how 
they  operate.  I needed  a publicist 
and  the  best  one  is  Max.” 

But  what  went  through  his 
mind?  Wasn’t  he  worried  about 
the  implications,  about  losing  his 

job  in  Peterborough  as  a trainee 

accountant  — he  was,  indeed, 
sacked  on  Tuesday?  He  seems 
strangely  unbothered.  "Mm,  1 was 
concerned  I might  not  be  able  to 
continue  in  my  job,  or  that  I 


wouldn’t  find  another  mu*.  I was 
also  concerned  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  my  family  might  think  less 
cf  me,  but  I was  convinced  my  im- 
mediate family  would  be  OK” 

He  also  fretted  that  he  might 
lose  friends  and  “that  I might  have 
trouble  In  the  streets”  Trouble  in 

the  streets?  Oh,  come  on Even 

so, . why  risk  your  job,  family, 
friends  and  privacy  for  a quick 
track  and  notoriety?  Didn’t  he  con- 
sider the  fete  of  Clifford’s  previous 
clients;  Antonia  de  Sancha  or 
Bienvenida  Buck,  dastinad  to  be 
stuck,  in  the  groove  of  ex-mistress 
long  after  cashing  the  cheque? 

“I  have  nothing  but  sympathy 
for  Antonia,”  he  says  quickly. 
“And  my  family  have  been  very 
supportive.  They've  ah  told  me 
they  love  me  and  support  me.  And 
my  friends  have  been  great  too, 
when  I went  home  after  the  paper 
came  out  I had  six  or  seven  mes- 
sages of  support  on  my  answer 
machine.” 

So  when  he  was  mnirfng  his  list 
of  pros  and  cans,  what  did  he 
write  under  the  pro  ccflumn? 
“Only  the  money,”  he  says 
frankly.  How  much  did  be  get? 
“Nowhere  near  as  much  ak  they 
said  In  the  papers.”  Give  me  a 
ballpark  figure?  He  shifts  uncom- 
fortably: ‘Td  better  not.”  Oh  go 
on,  give  me  an  idea.  “Td  prefer  not 
to.” 

WeD,  was  it  under  £50,000?  “I 
can’t  say.  It’s  not  enough  to  retire 
an." 

Is  it  more  than  he  earned  as  a 
trainee  accountant?  Tm  sorry, 
be  whispers,  shaking  his  pretty 
bead.  Do  you  pluck,  your  eye- 
brows, I ask,  briefly  distracted  by 
their  neat  tapering  ends  which 
look  as  as  though  he  twists  them 
daily  In  a pencil  sharpener.  “Yes,  I 
do.” 

Oh,  and  there’s  one  more  reason 
why  he  wmt  to  the  papers.  He  was 
worried  someone  else  might  get 
there  first  “Say  if  itxaune  out  that 
Jerry  had  another  friend;  then 
they  might  start  going  through  his 
past  and  hassle-tne*  So  it’s  out  of 
the  way  and  over  now,  and  ttll  go 
away.” 

Oh  no,  it  won’t  Hayes  Is  plan- 
ning to  take  him  to  court  fin- libel 
Stone  shrugs  and  looks  genuinely 
unconcerned.  *Tm  quite  happy  to 
stand  up  in  court,”  he  says  with -a 
blank  grin.  “It  doesn’t  scare  me. 

But  I still  cant  understand  why 
he  should  want  to  resurrect  and 
damage  a friendship  which  was 
deariy  so.  Important  to  him.  Why 
not  leave  it  alone,  in  the  just 
where  it  belongs? 

“People  have  said  to  me  what 
about  the  wife  «nfl  children,  bow 
could  I do  this  to  -their  feelings? 
But  at  ttie  end  of  ffie  day  they  have 
a right  to  know.” 

In  which  case  why  didn’t  he 
write  to  Mrs  Hayes  and  teH  her 
privately?  “She  wouldn’t  have  be- 
lieved it,"  he  smiles  sadly.  . 

Talking  to  the  People  last  Sun- 
day, Alison  Hayes  scorned  Stone’s 
claims  that  her  husband  was  gay, 
adding  that  Jerry  only  sent  such 
intimate  letters  to  Paul  because  he 
feared  the  boy  was  suiddaL-'T  find 
that  bizarre,”  he  says  briskly.  Has 
he  ever  been  suicidal?  “No!” 
Treated  for  depression?  “No!" 
They're  not  the  sort  of  letters  you 
write  to  someone  who's  stdddair 
But  why  did  he  keep  them,  it 
seemed  so  calculated,  and  why  let 
the  News  of  foe  World  print  the 
more  personal  comments?  "Be- 
cause I keep  lots  of  letters,  from 
lovers  and  friends,  I keep  them  all 
in  a tin.” 

He  seems  shy.  I wonder  if  he’s 
enjoying  the  notoriety?  “I  wont  to 
Evtta  in  Peterbrough  last 
night  and  my  friend  said  she 
thought  She  saw  one  person  look 
at  me  twice.  Otherwise,  I haven’t 
had  anything  at  alL”  _ 

Were  other  MFs  aware  of  their 
dose  friendship?  "Not  really,  no. 
Sir  Patrick  Mayhew  held  a party 
once  in  his  office  and  I was  the 
only  person  there  who  wasn't  an 
MP  and  I wondered  if  people 
might  think  something  was  odd; 
maybe,  maybe  not  ” ■ 

During  Iris  “revelations”  Stone 
told  the  News  of  the  World  be 
found  Hayes’s  “power"  attractive. 
Was  he  joking?  HO  bristles 

grandly:  “The  papers  -said  tha t 


Paul  Stone . . - The  press  have  been  a bit  naughty.  I’ve  been  described  as  a greedy  tart,  a callow  youth,  and  all  without  knowing  me! 

If  I wanted 
in 


the  media,  I 
wouldn’t 
do  it  litre 
this,  would 
I?  This  is 
the  last 
route  I can 
imagine 
taking 


Jerry's  never  had  a whiff  cf  power 
but  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  man’s 
an  MP!  A popular  one.  Going 
round  during  the  [1992]  election, 
everyone  was  coming  up  to  say 
hello  — he  was  very  well  liked  in 
tha  Commons.” 

So  now  Sterne’s  been  sacked. 


what  next?  Tm  going  to  lay  low 
for  a bit  but  Td  like  to  do  some 
work  for  gay  rights,”  he  says.  'Td 
like  to  publicise  gay  Issues.  I know 
other  people  have  written  books.  I 
might  do  that”  Has  he  written 
much  before?  “Only  creative  writ- 
ing; plays  and  stuff  for  drama 
groups  and  things.”  In  his  spare 
time  he  reads  scripts  and  per- 
forms with  foe  Janus  Theatre 
Company  In  Peterborough.  At 
Christmas,  he  tells  me  solemnly, 
he  played  the  dame  In  Puss  In 
Boots.  He’s  since  been  asked  to 
relinquish  the  role. 

The  rHfflm'Hy  vrith  Pan!  Stflnfi  is 
that-  it’s  actually  hard  to  dislike 

him.  I hate  what’s  he  done,  but  In 

the  fore  nf  national  criticism,  be’S 

admirably  calm.  Though  still 


young  (he’s  now  24)  there’s  an  odd 
authority  about  him  too,  which  no 
doubt  helped  to  get  him  elected  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Peterborough 
Young  Conservatives,  which  is 
how  he  came  to  meet  Hayes  at  the 
Tory  conference. 

I don’t  doubt  either,  that  he 
thought  he  was  genuinely  in  love 
with  Hayes.  “I  was  18  and  very 
naive.”  he  mumbles. 

That  said,  isn't  he,  like  so  many 
cf  the  contestants  on  Blind  Date, 
simply  making  a clumsy  lunge  for 
tome  or  a career  In  the  media?  He 
frowns:  “TO  be  honest,  if  I wanted 
a career  in  the  media.  I would 
have  plugged  away  at  the  writing 
or  the  acting.  I wouldn't  do  it  like 
this,  would  r?  This  is  the  last  route 
lean  Imagine  taking  if  I wanted  a 
career  In  the  media.  Any  ftww  is 
fleeting,  and  It’s  fin-  the  wrong 
reasons  isn’t  it?”  He’s  so  reason- 
able, so  plausible,  and  his  manner 
so  nice  and  unflappable,  I win  well 

understand  why  Alison  Hayes  was 
happy  to  let  him  babysit  her 
children. 


i page  14  tute.  It  is  a highly 
sophisticated  concept,  much  more 
difficult  to  work  with  than  more 
primitive  beliefs,  such  as  my  coun- 
try (or  my  company  or  my  fiamlly). 

right  or  wrong.  If  the  idea  of  our 
.fallibility  is  so  hard  to  take,  what 
makes  it  appealing? 

The  most  powerful  argument  in 
its  favour  is  to  be  found  in  the 
results  it  produces-  Open  societies 
tpnd  to  be  more  prosperous,  more 
. innovative,  more  stimulating, 
than  closed  ones.  But  there  is  a 
danger  in  proposing  success  as  the 
sole  basis  for  holding  a belief. 
because  tf  my  theory  of  reflestiv- 

idarrtkaflwith  being  right-  • . 

- In-  natural  science,  theories 

have  to  be  right  (in  the  sense  that 

the  predictions  and  explanations 
they  jSSiw  correspond  to  foe 

tods)  for  them  to  waA  (in  foe 
sense  of  producing  useful  premo- 
tioas  andexplaoiattons).  . 

social  sphere  what  Is  effective  is  ■ 
not  necessarily  Identical  with 


what  is  right  because  of  foe 
reflexive  connection  between 
thinking  and  reality 
As  X hinted  earlier,  the  cult  of 
success  can  became  a source  of 
instability  inan  open  society 
becanse  ft  can  nrtdermfnfl  OUT 
sense  of  . right  and  wrong.  Thai  is 
what  is  happening  in  our  society 
today  Our  sense  of'  right  and 
wrong  is  endangered  fay  our  preoc- 
cupation with  success,  as  mea- 
sured by  money  Anything  goes,  as 

long  as  you  can  getaway  with  It 
If  success  were -mb'  only  crite- 
rion,"the  open  society -would  , lose 
out  against  totalitarian  ideologies 
_ as  indeed  it  did  Jh  many  occa- 
sions. ft  is  much-easier  to  argue 
for  my  own  interest  than  to  go 
through,  foe  whole,  rigmarole  of 


anHuawi  

to  tbe  concept  cf  the  open  society 
The  concept  cf  foe  .open  society 
needs  to  temoreflnntegrotiDdflrt. 

There  has  lo  be  a eqmmttmenf 
to  foe'cpen  society  ^because  It.  is ' 
the  right  form  of  social  organisa- 


tion. Such  a commitment  is  hard 
to  come  fay  X believe  In  foe  open 
society  because  it  allows  us  to 
develop  otxr-potcntial  better  than  a 

o/vrfral  gyntem  that  rfaims  to  be  in 

possession  cf  ultimate  truth. 
Accepting  foe  unattainable  char- 
acter of  truth  offers  a better 
prospect  for  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity fbau  denying  it 
- - 1 am  sufficiently  committed  to 
the  pursuit  of  truth  to  find  the 
case  for  foe  open  society  convinc- 
ing, but  I am  not  sure  that  other 
people  will  Share  my  point  of  view 
Given-  the  reflexive  connection 
between  thinking  and  reality 
.truth  is  not  indispensable  for  suc- 
cess. ft  may  be  possible  to  attain 
specific  objectives  fay  twisting  or 
denying  the  truth,  and  people  may 
be  more  interested . in  attaining 
their  specific  objectives  than  in 
attaining  the  truth. 

. Qoiy  at  -foe  highest  level,  of 
abstraction,  when  we  consider  the 
meening  of  life,  does  truth  take  on 
paramount  . importance.  Even 


then,  deception  may  be  preferable 
to  foe  truth,  because  life  entails 
death  and  death  is  difficult  to 
accept  Indeed,  one  could  argue 
that  the  open  society  is  the  best 
form  of  social  organisation  for 
making  the  most  of  life,  whereas 
tiie  dosed  society  is  the  form  best 
suited  to  foe  acceptance  cf  death. 

Tn  the  ultimata  analysis  a belief 

in  the  open  society  is  a matter  of 
choice,  not  of  .logical  necessity 
That  is  not  alL  Even  if  the  concept 
of  foe  open  society  were  univer- 
safty  accepted,  that  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  that  freedom 
and  prosperity  would  prevail.  The 
open  society  merely  provides  a 
framework  within  which  different 
vlews:  about  serial  and  political 

issues  can  be  reconciled;  ft  does  not 
efferafirm  view  on  social  goals. 

H it  did,  it  would  not  be  an  open 
society  This  means  that  people 
most  hold  other  bediefe  in  addition 
to  their  belief  in  foe  open  society 
Only  to  a dosed  society  does  the 
concept  cf  the  open  society  pro- 


vide a sufficient  basis  for  political 
action;  in  an  open  society  it  is  not 
enough  to  be  a democrat  one  must 
be  a liberal  democrat  or  a social 
democrat  or  a Christian  democrat 
or  some  other  kind  of  democrat 
A shared  belief  in  the  open  soci- 
ety is  a necessary  bat  not  a suffi- 
cient condition  for  freedom  and 
prosperity  and  all  the  good  thtnga 
that  the  open  society  is  supposed  to 
bring.  It  can  be  seen  that  foe  con- 
cept of  the  open  society  is  a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible  source  of 
difficulties.  That  is  to  be  expected. 
After  all,  the  open  society  is  based 
on  the  recognition  of  ourfaQihility 
Indeed,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
our  ideal  of  the  open  society  is 
unattainable.  Tb  have  a blueprint 
for  it  would,  be  self-contradictory 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  strive  toward  it.  In  science  also, 
ultimate  truth  is  unattainable.  Yet 
look  at  the  progress  we  have  made, 
in  pursuing  it-  fiftvifleHy  the  open 
society  can  be  approximated  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent 


But  I still  can’t  understand  why 
be  did  it  He  got  two  As  and  two  Bs 
at  A-level,  surely  his  future  career 
as  a tax-accountant  would  be  more 
lucrative  in  the  long  run?  Or  did 
he  wait  until  now  deliberately,  to 
try  and  unseat  Hayes,  whose 
Essex  constituency  is  marginal, 
before  foe  election? 

“Mm,  people  have  said  that  but 
the  timing  is  fortuitous.  I haven't 
been  sitting  tight  for  four  years  to 
plan  it  People  say  you’re  doing  it 
for  yourself;  you’re  doing  it  for 
yourself,  and  I can  appreciate  that 
But  at  the  end  of  the  day,  I think 
bis  wife  might  want  to  know  what 
went  on." 

Isn't  this  simply  an  act  of 
revenge,  of  anger  with  Hayes,  for 
spurning  his  affection?  “I  felt  used 
at  the  time,  but  I've  got  over  that, 
this  isn’t  some  sort  of  knee-jerk 
angry  reaction.”  No,  but  the  time- 
lapse  makes  it  all  the  more  deadly . 
Revenge  is  a dish  best  served  mid 
He  says  nothing  but  shakes  his 
head,  and  glancing  round  the 
office  I notice  foe  mantelpiece. 


To  derive  a political  and  sodal 
agenda  from  a philosophical,  epis- 
temological argument  seems  like  a 
hopeless  undertaking.  Yet  It  can 
be  done.  There  is  historical  prece- 
dent The  Enlightenment  was  a 
celebration  cf  the  power  of  rear 
son,  and  it  provided  the  Inspira- 
tion for  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  foe  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  belief  In  reason  was 
carried  to  excess  in  the  French 
Revolution,  with  unpleasant  side 
effects;  nevertheless,  it  was  foe 
beginning  cf  modernity  We  have 
now  told  an  years  of  experience 
with  the  Age  of  Season,  and  as 
reasonable  people  we  ought  to 
recognise  that  reason  has  its  limi- 
tations. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  developing  a 
conceptual  framework  based  on 
our  fallibility  Where  reason  has 
failed,  fallibility  may  yet  succeed. 


This  article  appears  In  the  current 
Atlantic  MarrtMy.  Jeremy  Hardy's 
column  has  been  heid  over. 
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bare,  but  for  a pot  of  cotton  wool 
buds  and  Tm  Suddenly  struck  fay 
the  absurd  Image  of  Max  Clifford 
frantically  cleaning  his  ears. 

It’s  a dirty  business  betraying 
friends.  Isn't  it  also  a terrible  turn- 
off for  future  lovers?  Who  wants  to 
stock  up  with  someone  who  sells 
secrets  to  the  tabloids?  “It’s  a pos- 
sibility. I don’t  have  a partner  at 
the  moment  and  if  I had  had  and 
they’d  objected,  I wouldn’t  have 
done  it.  But  it  might  also  sort  out 
the  weaklings  from  the  strong- 
hearted  people.”  So  he  still  sleeps 
at  night?  “The  most  traumatic 
time  was  wondering  whether  to  go 
to  Max.  It’s  been  fine  since  then. 
The  weird  time  was  deciding  to  do 
it;  once  I did  that  it  was  OK.  The 
News  of  tiie  World  said  they 
couldn’t  believe  bow  calm  I was, 
but  I can’t  see  the  point  in  getting 
upset  or  worried  about  it” 

And  foe  money,  his  one  pro, 
bow  will  be  spend  it?  “Well,  until  I 
know  what’s  going  an  Vm  going  to 
invest  it  Tm  not  going  to  splash  it 
around  at  Harvey  Nicks!” 


George  Soros 


George  Soros  was  bom  in 

Hungary  In  1930.  The  son  of  a 
Jewish  lawyer;  he  survived  the 

German  occupation  tn  hiding, 
before  emigrating  to  London  In 
1947,  leaving  for  New  York  tn 
1956  to  try  his  hick  on  Wall 
Street.  In  September  1992,  he 
made  £1.3  trillion  by  leading  the 
speculative  attack  on  foe  pound 
on  Black  Wednesday  which 
forced  Britain  oat  of  the  ERM. 
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WaiTROSB,  the  Volvo- 
owners'  Tesco.  has 
angered  animal  rights 
groups  b/proposin*  to  sell  live 
lotasters  in  their  stores.  (How  the 
ehakSit  staff  will  get  them  past 
SfbSper.  I do°'t  k>ow.)  The 
arixietv  Is  that,  since  lobsters  are 
dually  cooked  by  being  plunged 
live  into  boiling  water,  thousands 
will  die  in  agony. 

it  is  however,  possible  to  hypno- 
tise a lobster.  I have  seen  it  In 
Maine  the  most  lobster-oriented 
of  all  American  states.  My  friend 
Sam  stroked  the  little  beasts 
gently  along  the  head  and  back,  as 
if  they  were  kittens.  Once  In  a 
trance  they  stood  on  their  beads, 
perfectly  balanced  by  their  claws. 
This  crustacean  karma  means 
that  the  little  chaps  met  their 
death  in  a state  of  rapture,  or  at 
least  blissful  unconsciousness.  I 
have  photographs  to  prove  this. 


There’s  a 
lobster 
close 
behind  me 
in  the  queue 


THE  Labour  Party  was  jolly  lucky 
that  Princess  Di's  incredibly  suc- 
cessful tour  of  Africa  came  when 
it  did.  (Don't  you  hate  the  way  the 
BBC  calls  her  "Diana,  Princess  erf 
Wales."  as  if  this  piece  of  nit-pick- 
ing snobbery,  Invented  out  of  thin 

air  by  the  Palace,  had  some  kind 
of  formal  status?)  Up  till  two 
months  ago.  the  party's  policy  on 


landmines  was  — as  so  often  _ 
largely  indistinguishable  from  the 
Government’s.  But  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  they  tacked  on  a «n  f/»- 
a ban  on  the  rramiTfh^-tiTrff-  of  land- 
mines and  a moratorium  on  their 
use,  so  by  a halrsbreadth  allowing 
them  to  claim  that  the  princess 
was  backing  Labour  policy.  Phew 
that  was  dose! 

It's  also  good  news  that  Jack 
Straw  has  now  decided  to  oppose 
the  worst  parts  of  the  Police  BflL 
(At  Wednesday's  Shadow  Cabinet 
meeting,  he  gravely  announced 
that  the  Labour  front  bench  had 
decided  to  oppose  an  amendment 
to  bring  back  flogging  to  British 
prisons.  At  this  a great  ironic 
cheer  went  up,  Blair  looked  em- 
barrassed. and  Frank  Dobson  said 
jokily:  “Steady  on.  Jack!") 

The  party  might  discover  that 
being  different  from  the  most 
hated  government-  of  modern 
times  Is  actually  a vote-winner. 
But  sadly  they  are  in  the  grip  of 
the  consultants  and  marketing 
men,  who  Invariably  get  it  wrong. 


wants  a bloody  good  hiding”.  This 
.week  Bari  Howe,  the  minister 
who  was  reported  to  have  called 
Diana  "a  loose  cannon",  failed  to 
deny  the  remark,  but  said  he  "did 
not  recognise  it”. 

Perhaps  he  will  teffus  he  meant 
“recognise”  in  the  sense  of 


Why  is  it  that  the  Tory 
right,  which  always 
hammers  on  about 
choice,  are  mean- 
minded  control 
freaks? 


MEANWHILE  Tories  continue  to 
recast  our  language.  Last  year 
David  Willetts  declared  that, 
when  he  wrote  "he  wants  our  ad- 
vice”, he  meant  "he  Is  in  want  qf 
our  advice,"  as  in,  “that  boy 


“award  legitimate  status  to"  — as 
in  "HMG  does  not  recognise  the 
illegal  military  regime”.  Efs  the 
posh  way  of  saying  "that  remark 
was  very  definitely  well  out  of 
order,"  while  sort  of  not  quite  Im- 
plying that  you  didn’t  even  say  ft 
in  the  first  place. 


ONE  of  the  small  pleasures  of  my 
life  Is  feeding  the  seagulls  on  ttte 
River  Thames  near  us.  What  you 
do  is  to  roll  the  bread  Into  littfr- 
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Awfully  big  adventure 


HEAD 

TO 

HEAD 


Are  modem  adventurers 
cheating  if  their  exploits  end  in 
expensive  rescues?  Not  at  all, 
argues  Antarctic  explorer 
ftanixlph  Fiennes,  but  climber 
and  writer  Jim  Perrin  says  the 
old  spirit  is  all  but  dead 


•;.! 


Dear  Ran, 


ODD,  isn’t  it,  the  way 
adventure’s  been 
dominating  the 
headlines  these  last 
weeks.  There  was 
the  Virgin  erf  the 
Sides’  failure  to  negotiate  the 
Atlas,  epic  rescue  in  the  southern 


ocean,  and  even  that  Pooter-for- 
our-time,  John  Major,  with  his 
foray— ethnic  headgear  and  all— 
to  the  North-West  Frontier. 
What’s  going  on?  Is  it  a post- 
Christmas  reaction  to  the  cosi- 
ness of  our  lives,  some  sort  of 
gladiatorial  combat  from  which 
we  can  all  take  vicarious  thrills? 

If  so,  then  1 have  to  confide  in 
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The  Trial. 


On  Monday  WaterstontTs  will  ho  publishing  an 
essential  guide  Co  20th  Cemurv  literature: 
the  100  "re  a test  books  ot  the  ccnturv.  as  voted  for 
by  Watcrstone's  customers  and  Channel  j viewers. 
How  many  of  them  will  you  have  read?  What  will 
bo  at  number  one:  And  can  there  realk  be 
twenty-one  better  books  than  The  Trial?  To  find 
out  what  some  well  known  names  think  about 
the  top  100.  watch  Book  Choice  on  Channel  4 
everv  even  in"  next  week  at  7.55pm. 
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WATFRST  OXES 


BOOKS  OK  I HK  C KNTl'RY. 

SS  GDI  ATI  ON  WITH  CHAW  El.  4. 


you,  as  our  pre-eminent  public 
, adventurer,  that  there  are  aspects 
of  it  which  I find  a little  disturb- 
ing. I always  believed  there  was  a 
direct  relationship  between  ad- 
venture and  Individual  responsi- 
bility tor  action.  Yet  here  are  all 
these  chaps  — and  they  all  are, 
- aren't  they?  — being  plucked  with 
gay  abandon  from  ice-cap,  ocean 
or  desert  not  by  divine  providence 
but  through  the  miracles  of  mod- 
ern technology. 

H W Til  man,  one  of  the  centu- 
ry's great  exploratory  adventur- 
ers, wrote  a passage  in  one  of  his 
sailing  books  which  I remem- 
bered as  I watched  BuUimore  sur- 
facing alongside  his  Global  Chal- 
lenger (or  was  it  Fan-Arctic 
Alliance  & Leicester?).  Tilman’s 
view  was  that  “every  herring 
should  hang  by  its  own  taiL  Any- 
one venturing  into  unfrequented 
and  possibly  dangerous  waters 
does  so  with  his  eyes  open,  should 
be  willing  to  depend  on  his  own 
exertions,  and  should  neither  ex- 
pect nor  ask  tor  help." 

He  was  talking  about  Drake 
Passage,  at  60  degrees  south, 
much  the  same  latitude  as  the 
scene  of  BuUimore’ s debacle.  He’d 
gone  there  in  old  wooden  boats 
with  not  even  a life-raff  — and 
he’d  brought  them  back  again. 
Now  that’s  adventure.  What  sort 
of  model  does  an  adventure  predi- 
cated on  Hie  availability  of  expen- 
sive rescue  services  provide? 

Years  In  bafflement, 

Jim  Perrin 


ogy  ami  changing  rules  of  society. 
These  days,  BuUimore  can  only 
adventure  if  he  has  sponsorship; 
this  he  will  only  obtain  if  he  does 
what  his  sponsor  wants. 

Sponsors  want  publicity,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  need  to  be 
seen  to  be  responsible.  If  their 
adventurer  refuses  to  be  insured, 
which  requires  the  use  of  the 
latest  safety  devices,  they  refuse 
sponsorship.  Things  have 
changed  greatly  since  Tilman’s 
day,  and  BuUimore  could  not  in- 
dulge his  bulldog  spirit,  which 
has  made  many  Britons  proud, 
unless  he  accepted  the  require- 
ments of  the  1990s. 

Tilman's  own  death  at  sea  was 
in  a boat  whose  sinking  caused  a 
great  deal  of  grief  tor  the  femflies 
of  nine  youths  on  hoard.  This 
could  have  been  avoided  with 
modem  devices.  If  BuUimore  bad 
set'  out  with  nobody’s  knowledge 
and  no  equipment,  he  would  have 
bereaved  his  wife.  TUman  was  a 
lifelong  batchelor.  As  for  Virgin  ! 
balloons,  they  are  a different  cate-  j 
gory  altogether.  j 

Yours  sincerely, 

SirRanulph  Fiennes 


tfen  of  adventure,  to  which,  risk, 
chance,  jeopardy  as^spotafenarfy, 
are  crucial  concepts-  to  put  aH 


written  worries 

abstract;  but  In  , 

provldesfar^g^^^^j^h^ 

head  truetb  fee  ari£ku§^iri^tf 
the  word  you  so  obviously  ad- 
mire? Are  we  arriving  at  a situa- 
tion where  commerciaDy-sanc- 


Dear  Ran, 


Mountain  man  FenrixUeft 
and  ice  man  Fiennes 


Dear  Jim, 


I HAVE  been  too  busy  this  week 
refilling  frozen  cattle  troughs  to 
have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
media.  But  I do  feel  your  gentle 
query  about  modem  adventures 
needs  a gentle  response.  You  some- 
what muddy  the  waters  by  Includ- 
ing John  M^jor  in  your  list  of  folks 
being  plucked  from  remote  spots. 
Though  he  may  need  , rescuing  an 
May  1,  he  does  comply  with  Bill 
TQman's  views  on  herrings. 

BuDimore’s  many  adventures, 
like  Bill  TUman  in  his  day  and 
Scott  of  Antarctica  in  his,  have  to 
pay  attention  to  current  technol- 


SIX  young  men,  not  nine,  pex> 
ished.  It  was  interesting  to  hear 
you  say  that  Tony  BuUimore  "can 
only  adventure  if  he  has  sponsor- 
ship”. You  surprise  me.  Pve  al- 
ways considered  it  perfectly  poss- 
ible to  have  satisfying,  taxing 
adventures  at  high  technical 
levels  in  venues  as  different  as  the 
Cheddar  Gorge  or  the  peaks  of 
Garhwal  without  any  sponsorship. 

The  idea  that  an  adventurer  can 
only  do  what  his  sponsor  wants, 
and  must  be  seen  as  responsible  in 
so  doing,  seems  to  me  constrain- 
ing. Adventure  and  insurance  are 
surely  contradictions  in  terms?  I 
wonder  how  sponsors  would  have 
viewed  Sbaffileton’s  escapades  on 
South  Georgia,  or  Shipton  and 
TUman  in  the  Risbi  Ganga? 

“Not  a slyfe  we’d  wish  to  asso- 
ciate with  our  product”  perhaps? 
Or,  as  Bob  Dylan  sang:  “Money 
doesn’t  talk,  it  swears”? 

Does  it  not  go  against  the  defini- 


tioned,  media-endorsed  “adven- 
ture” and  the  real  thing  are  diver- 
gent concepts? 

Yours,  in  virginal  bafloomng 

confusion, 

Jim 


rh9  Saturday  January  iS  lSg? 


pellets,  so  that  the  weight  gives 
them  a fairly  predictable  trajec- 
tory. Then  yon  Sick  than  ssf'by 
in  the  air-  The  birds  begs*  to 
circle  together,  anti-cloefeWse, 
fester  and  fester.  As  each  one 
spots  a bit  of  bread  he  lnsfepta- 
neously  climbs,  swoops,  weaves, 
hovers,  and  even  scans  a Me  to 
stop  dead  in  the  air  at  the  moment 
the  morsel  passes  the  eyeltae,  < 
then  scoops  it  into  his  beak  before 
rejoining  the  frenetic  maelstrom. 
It's  a breathtaking  «Mn,  and  It 
brings  us  immense  pleasure. 

I also  remember,  as  a small  boy 
a delightful  session  spent  feeding  i 
the  pigeons  in  Trafalgar  Square,  i 
You  can  see  hundreds  of  chfldrai 
sharing  the  same  experience 
today-  So  of  course  Westminster. 
Lady  Thatcher's  favourite  coun- 
cil. has  ordered  the  preparation  erf 
a by-law  to  forbid  pigeon-feeding;  i 
They  have  trotted  out  the  usual 
killjoy  nonsense  about  them  being 
a source  of  disease.  (M  Tony 
Banks  MP  said  yesterday;  "You’d 
have  to  crawl  around  on  the  floor 
eafrny  pigeon-droppings  to  catch 
anything.") 

Why  is  it  feat  the  Tory  right, 
which  always  hammers  on  about 
choice,  are  interfering,  mean- 

mlruiftrt  cnntmUViMrtra  nrfjwi  they 
see  children  enjoying  innocent 


pleasure?  My  guess  is  t&afsbe- 
cause  pigeon-feeding,  beme  freo, 
-doesn't  mala  anyone  rich.  Thay 
can*tstandthat - 


Dear  Jim, 


YOU  DO  NOT  get  my  point  Of 
course  anyone  can  enjoy  adven- 
ture without  sponsorship  on  a 
level  where  their  chosen.. en- 
deavour does  not  require  huge 
sums  of  money.  I was  specifically 
referring  to  the  BuHimore-type  ad- 
venture where  an  expensive  yacht 
voyage  depends  on  hacking. 

It  is  for  an  individual  would-be 
adventurer  to  select  his  or  - her 
mode.  As  an  honorary  president  of 
WEXAS  (World  Expeditionary 
Association)  I see  several  hundred 
British  adventurers  of  all  ages 
head  out  each  year  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe..  Some  do  receive  basic 


‘ CHANNEL  5 is  setting  job  apptt< 
-cants  a test  to  see  if  they  are  up  to , 
Speed  on  crucial  aspects  of  mod- 
em life  and  culture,  such  as  the 
President  of  France,  soap  opera 
plots,  rock  singers  and  so  on.  I 
well  remember  the  similar  test  I 
bad  to  tackle  when  I applied  tothe 
Guardian’s  northern  office; 
shortly  after  leaving  university  . 1. 
What  is  the  world  record  for  live 
ferret-trousering?  2.  What's  your 
Coop  divi  number?  3.  Why  are 
Methodists  better  than  stuck-up, 
poncy  Anglicans?  4.  What  do  you 
give  a pigeon  for  spavined  daw?  5. 
Why  is  southern  .ale'  like-  making 
love  in  a canoe?  (Because  it’s 
f***ing  dose  to  water).  6.  Can  you 
lend  me  a pair  of  bicycle  dips  till 
Tuesday? 

It  was  a tough  test  but  a fair 
one.  Colleagues  such  as  Michael 
Frayn,  Mike  Parkinson,  Steve  Bell 
aiyi  Benufrd  Ingham  all  passed 
with  Dying 'colours.  But  Nancy 
Banks-Smith  on  the  final 

question:.  ‘What  Is  your  Weal  six- 
course  famefaT  (The  answer,  of 
course,  was '^five  pints  of  Bod- 
dington’s  and  a fa™  sandwich”.) 


Anybody  in?  Tuny  BuUimore  is 

resumed  fixnn  his  upturned  craft 


sponsorship  they  often  insure 
against  ihhd  party  risks  such  as 
running  over  an  Eskimo  with 
their  skis;,  hut  mostly  their  trips 

are  onckiyert  hy  commercialism. 

People  like  Chris  Bonington 
and  I pay  our  gas  bills  through ' 
income  received  from  hooks  and 
lectures  about  our  expeditions.  I 
Our  adventures  will  not  for  the 
most  part  attract  enough  backing 
unless  they  are  media-endorsed, ! 
insured  and  “commercially  sanc- 
tioned”. Sad  but  true.  There  are 
many  stratas-fe  this  business.  No 
wonder  youTu-e  vtrginally  con- 
tused if  you  tty  to  lump  them  all 
together  and  apply  the  «mi«  phi- 
losophies across  the  board. 

As  for  Shacklefcan,  his  biogra- 
pher suggests  that  his  sponsor,  a 
businessman  called  William  Bead- 
tnore,  was  worried  about  Shackle- 
ton  growing  oveHHendly  with 
Mrs  Beadmore.  So  he  financed  his 
trips  just  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ran 


Dear  Ran, 


THE  LIGHT  gUmmaat  — rd  sus- 
pected something  abaufcBonington 
and  gas.  Biff  there's  another  prob- 
lem. You  fellows  always  seem  to 
ML  Three  mnhtha  in  fee  same 
pair  of  knickers  and:  yon're  ^stffl 
hoicked  off  the  fcc»hyiidicc5d»r 
perhaps  you're 

written,  but  also  ovetwee^feg? 
Ought  WEXAS  to  grtAfearitifeUn 
its  board?  And  talking trfdtibket^ 
gather  collecting  fig  ebarift^sstn- 
volved?  Doesn't  Botham  do  this1 
sort  of  thing  much  better,  and  get 
where  he’s  at™  fog  at? 

It's  all  a bit  -at  ftfritafctak.  Isn’t 
44?- Big  money,  theiut  £f  fee-  chin, 
trim  of  the  heard,  and  don't  let 
what  they  actually  achieve  con- 
fuse matters.  Pve  always  believed 
adventure  to  be  quite  a complex 
distillation  of  curiosity,  spirit,  ob- 
duracy; I'm  sad  to  see  it  soured  by 
lucre  and  La  Glair*. 

■We're  not  likely  to  agree  on  this, 
hot  can  we  at  least  concur  in  the 
hope  that  next  time  the  cheesy 
erne’s  balloon  deflates  and  he  finds 
himself  in  a pickle,  be  should  be 
left  out  there  to  mature  tor  a 
while?  It  was  consequences  that 
used  to  deter  would-be  adventur- 
ers. Now  they’ve  become  irrele- 
vant, what's  left? 

Yours  in  dean  underpants, 

Jim 


Dear  Jim, 


OH  DEAR1  Adventure  trips,  you 
pose,  are  mere  con-tricks.  TO  raise 
millions  of  pounds  tor  multiple 
sclerosis  and  breast  cancer 
research  is  no  con-trick. 

To  enable  scientists  to  conduct 
important  work  in  remote  areas 
and  to  promote  British  goods 
abroad  as  our  expeditions  often 
do,  do  not  constitute  a con-trick. 
You  sneer  at  modem  adventurers 
making  a living  and  Hum  rural  frig 
sponsors  to  obtain  media  expo- 
sure. Yet  Shaddeton,  Stanley,  Liv- 
ingstone, Columbus  all  required 
Sponsors,  and  those  sponsors  all 
demanded  recognition  from 
crown,  commerce  and  country  — 
to  the  extort  of  geographical  fea- 
tures being  named  after  thnm. 

I detect  an  umdiej'wtear  fetish.  I 
must  correct  your  bqislc  misunder- 
standing. Most  poke:  travellers  do 
not  wear  pants  (Jdckey  or  boxer 
types)  since  these  cause  crotch- 
rot  This  does  not  inhibit  our  ad- 
venturous spirit 
Yours  In  curiosity  and 
obduracy. 

Ran 


Sir  Ranulph  Rennes’  latest  book. 
The  Sett  Is  published  by  Mandarin 
this  week.  He  is  currently  raising 
money  for  Breakthrough  Breast 
Cancer  (0990 112226).  Jim  Perrin's 
third  collection  of  travel  essays, 
Spirits  of  Place,  will  be  published  by 
Corner  In  March.. 


IN  10 DAYS  time,  the  Labour 

asffissss^ 

Ing  down  the  conference,  aouiat 

ttSee  oT  Its  five  day  aessionsaro 

reserved  for  general  chat. 

ing  the  passing  of  adverse  juus- 

meats  on  a Labour  government  * 
record,  downgrading  the  NE^ta*1 
managerial  body  and  so  on.  What 
made  Small  weed  wince  were  the 
words  Qf**a  senior  source"  (ie. 
someone  over  IS)  who  told  the  Sun- 
day Times:  “ It  Is  not  the  party  s 

job  to  second-guess  a Labour  Gov- 
ernment". And  added:  "These 

changes  are  designed  to  ensure  a 
partnership  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  party." 

Why  is  it  that,  feced  with  th  w 
sentiment,  one’s  mind  Instantly 
races  hack  to  the  white  Rhodesian 
leader,  perhaps  Sir  Roy  Welensky. 
who  compared  the  partnership  or 
white  and  black  Rhodesians  to  the 
partnership  between  a rider  and 
h£  horse?  Yet  the  words  of Senior 
Source  raise  a deeper  philosophi- 
cal question.  Just  what,  in  the  New 
Labour  dispensation,  is  the  job  of 
the  Labour  Party?  It  seems  to  be  to 
maintain  an  unswerving  loyalty 

—my  leadership,  right  or  wrong; 
to  be  a kind  of  supporters  dub.  \ et 
even  that’s  wrong,  for  supporters 

clubs  are  usually  independent  of 

the  teams  to  which  they’re  at- 
tached and  may  often,  if  aggra- 
vated. invade  the  pitch  with  Inso- 
lent shouts  of  "Sack  the  board”. 

No,  a better  comparison  here  is 
with  company  unions,  which 
might  he  defined  as  free  assem- 
blies of  workpeople  who  can  say 
whatever  they  like  — just  so  long 
as  the  chairman  finds  it 
acceptable. 


IT  IS  60  years  this  month  since 
Gallup  conducted  Its  first  Brit- 
ish opinion  polL  Someone  has 


I ish  opinion  polL  Someone  has 
kindly  sent  me  the  results  for  the 
whole  of  that  year,  a year 
overshadowed  by  the  prospect  of 
war.  Asked  in  May:  if  another 
European  war  breaks  out.  do  you 
think-  Great  Britain  will  be  drawn 
into  it?  83  per  cent  said  yes;  the 
remaining  17  per  cent  pulled  the 
blankets  over  their  heads.  Instruc- 
tive, too,  to  note  the  dear  major- 
ities on  two  still  contentious 
Issues:  mercy  killing  (January ) 
where  opinion  divided  68  percent 
-to 31  per  cent,  and  the  merits  of 
homework  (June:  79  per  cent  to  21.) 

But  curiously,  in  each  case,  the 
side  that  Small  weed  would  have 
expected  to  lose  was  the  winner. 
Respondents,  in  1937,  supported 
the  empowBringofdoators toend 
the  Jives  of  people  incurably  ill. 
And  refected  fee  notion  feat 

• «riwirlAWr«w  vhnwM  haw  to  do 

homework  at  the  end  of  the  day . 


NO  SOONER  had  Small  weed 
mourned  the  demise  of  ga- 
loshes/ goloshes  than  they 
reared  tip  before  him.  In  the  course 
of  the  final  ant  of  The  Cherry  Or- 
chard,  at  the  Albery  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, to  be  precise.  As  the  femily 
and  adherents  prepare  to  leave  the 
doomed  estate,  the  perpetual  stu- 
dent Trofimov  cannot  find  his  ga- 
loshes and  plaintively  asks  if  any- 
one has  seen  them.  A moment 
Later,  a pair  of  galoshes  hurtles  on 
to  the  stage.  Unhappily,  they  aren’t 
his.  Soon  after,  someone  finds  the 
Items  complained  of  nestling  next 
to  a suitcase,  and  Trofimov  puts 
them  on,  thus  clearing  the  way  for 
Chekhov  to  complete  his  play. 

It  is  time  that  someone  wrote  a 
thesis  on  the  galosh  in  literature. 
There  is  one  (or  perhaps  a pair)  in 
Piers  Plowman;  they  are  also  in- 
voked by  Chaucer.  Spenser  makes 
liberal  use  of  them,  spelling  them 
in  his  usual  idiosyncratic  fashion. 
They  loom  large  in  Beatrix  Potter 
— in  The  Tale  of  Jeremy  Fisher, 
we  read;  "But  the  trout  was  so 
displeased  with  the  taste  of  the 
macintosh,  that  in  less  than  half  a 
minute,  it  spat  him  out  again;  and 
the  only  thing  it  swallowed  was  Mr 
Jeremy’s  goloshes.”  A golosh-eat- 
ing trout!  Gollyl  in  another  act  of 
impertinence,  a great  big  water 
beetle  comes  up  under  a lily  leaf 
and  tweaks  the  toe  of  one  of  his 
goloshes.  Just  shows  what  a dan- 
gerous place  the  countryside  is. 


SOME  WORDS  and  phrases. 
Small  weed  has  noticed,  take 
years  to  fliffil  their  destiny. 
Take  the  saying:  “Out  to  lunch”.  I 


HAVE  YOU 
BEEN  PAYING 
ATTENTION 


O 


3.  “AiiteuHi  mIIIi  no  style  who 
have  Mv«r  had  any  edueation.” 
¥Mwnie  Wertneod  on  whoT 
(a)  The  Monfcaet 
MTheSpfceOlrta 

(e)M17  , 

W Oasis 

«,  ’Hi  -eight  re—  to14Kst«m 

sausage  rofe.”  Who? 

WBUbyWto 

W Sarah  Wesson 
fo)  Oprah  Vflnfrey 


MHcta 

M John 
W Chris 
(d)  Brian 


aliened  to  the  pabflcf 
MJohnHfalor 

(b)  Harriet  Harman 

(c)  Chris  Man. 

|J|  ihlulin—  , 

nMiuuiiit 

13.  Which  magazine  celebrated 
its  anniversary  by  pufafivhfag 
photographs  of  naked  women 


have  never  been  quite  sure  what 
mis  meant,  but  it’s  dear  that  Earl 
who?  was  totally  out  to  Lunch 
when  he  whispered  his  displea- 
sure with  Diana,  Princes  of  Wales, 
mto  the  ears  of  a couple  of  sultry 
media  temptresses  over  lunch  at 
Simply  Nico,  or  as  I now  think  of  it. 
Simply  Leako  (it  Is  part  of  the 

same  chain  as  the  restaurant 

where  Ken  Clarke  said  more  than 
he  should  have  afew  weeks  ago). 

I have  frequently  pondered,  too, 
me  precis*  *rri-.«  w u«. 
phrase  “to  make  a horticks"  (that 
is.  to  bungle  or  maladminster).  I 

suspect  that  In  years  to  come  it 
wm  all  be  traced  back  to  this 
week’s  events  at  Morgan  Grenfell 
and  Klemwort  Benson. 


awboM 


1.  “We  wm  bo  tearing  th*  t 
airwaves  wtth  much  cadMM.” 
Which  much -towed  DJ  ?: 

I announced  hi*  departure  Aram 
the  BBC? 


0,aAIIam#ghdobhclp.” 

WlikliaJhm»  ngiww  had  to  tread 

canrfufly? 

& Who  dM  Ittriwra  ft  Qwea 

vutotha  “woman  who 
IwhtuiABmn 


2.  What  tto  the  following  h»m  In 
common?  Boris  Johnson,  Kar- 
sarvtHodgo,  agios*  of  wat*r, 
Derek  Hatton. 


7.“ltavw  ■? — It  own 

kayou^WM  sound  advice? 


9.  Who  won  the  TSEHot  Printer 
tho  year**  boot  poetiy  cotectiort? 
(a)  Lan  Murray 

fb)  Las  Murray 
(c)  Sir  Las  Patterson 
id)  Ltw  Mia  arable  t 

10.  Why  cMd  the  hedgehog  croos 

thereadT . 

11.  Who  travefled  buameas  class 
to  BarimdimwhMe  their  chMron. 
flew  economy? 

1ft.  Whboo  oMoehool  baa  boon' 


M Man  Only 
A)  Playboy 
fc)  Loaded 
td)  Country  Life 

14.  *Woet  beggars  are  Scottish 

and  rvo  never  met  owe  who  po- 
^»nJ  B«*wHy  iikod  for 
money."  Who  showed  low  thau- 

wro  tolerance? 

IjL  Whlch  town  was  voted  Brit- 

MDiamtafafe 
fe)  Dumfries 
.fd)Dunvtw 

Answers  on  page  is 


TWO  THOUGHTS  to  cheer 

pornography,  which  happily  ca£ 
rfesawpercentrate  of  tax.  i do  m>t 
^^wih  happen  In  Britain”  1 
Itobin  Cook,  at  a Labour  press 
inference  onthe  Tories’  VATnm- 
bittmk  Hereditary  monarchy  has 
“iracutoualy  turned  from  abraEf 
on  human  fflnnipotence  lnto  ™ 
keepsake  of  the  human  oovepr  < 
resistance  and  hoIdS?^!^l 
m the  face  of  omnipotent  tlmcr^. 

grpiunt  Bauman  in  the  New 
Statesman  ontl he  Carlton  royal 

speriacuto.  There!  I knew  that 
would  make  you  feel  better. 
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It’s  a 
spin 

to  tell 

a lie 
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Dick  mokrxs  -wan. 

The  problem  - with 
the  queasy,  sinking 
feeling  that  grips 
yon  when  he  takes 
you  Into  the  White 
Bouse  in  his  book  is  that  it  has  to 
he  reconciled  with  a success,  not  a 
disaster.  This  was  fee  adviser  who 
Stymied  Newt  Gingrich,  shaped 
important  bits  of  the  new  CUnton 


At  the  end  of  the 
Guardian  serialisation  of 
Dick  Morris’s  candid 
expose  of  White  House 
life,  James  Naughtie 
reflects  on  the  lessons  it 
bears  for  Tony  Blair 


who  had  to  he  sculpted- out  of  the 
old  me  after  fh»»  mid-term  disas- 
ter, and  was  proved  right  — elec- 
toraLy  — in  easing  him  steadily 
- rightwards  as  the  price  of  gettfaga 
second,  term.  So  why  the 

qnptwln<ys|l 

No  one  could  read  tbe-book — or 
even  the  spicy  fa  this' 

week’s  Guardian — without  recog- 
nising the  drift  in  pnjwori  style 
that  is  sweeping  us  towards  our 
own  election.  And  it  would  be  a 
strafe  citizen  who  didn't  suc- 
cumb to  a little  Shiver.  Like  broad- 
casters who  live  by  ratings  alone, 
and  defimd  their  worship  like  star- 
ing-eyed fundamentalists,  there 
are  - operatives  who  have  built 
their  own  laboratories  lor  politics 
and  are  bappy  to  live  inside  them 
with  their  machines.  Voters  are 
statistics-  embroidered  with 
human  attributes,  aru1  not  much 
more.  Morris  «uimfor  “Sometimes 
I carried  polling  -too  ter.'*  But  I 
think  that  was  no  mare  than  a 
passing  spasm  at  doubt;  In  his  can- 
did account  of  with  a presi- 
dent it’s  obvious  teat  he’d  become 
the  kind  cf  believer  who  regards 
the  ideology  of  politics  as  an 

jmpwTiiiifliif 

So,  the  queasy  feeling.  And  so  to 

Britain,  ft  would  be  daft  to  stick  a 
Washington  template  on  our  sys- 
tem to  try  to  draw  rararlnginq? 
from  toe  picture  and  Just  because 
Blair  people  have-been  fellow-trav- 
ellers on  Qinton’sloog  and  bumpy 
road,  we  shouldn’t  that 

New  Labour  is  going  to  conform  to 
a pattern.  But  it  would  be  odd  to 
say  that  there  are  no  warnings 
here  for  3 British  artminlgJrattnin, 
and  it's  especially  true  for  Blair,  so 
captivated  by  Clinton’s  first  cam- 
paign awirf  the  mesmeric  plunge  to 
disaster  and  back  to  success  last 
year.  Moreover,  if s the  parallel 
with  Labour  that  is  otehpH  nn 
every  page  — the  slogans,  the 
effort  to  outflank  the  Right  in 
social  thinking,  thu  neutralising  nf 


the  old  tax  bogey.  ThaTs  the  world 
we're  in,  not  Central  Offioe. 

Its  most  striking  characteristic 
Is.  that  struggle  between  the  ma- 
nipulators, like  Morris,  and  what 
passes  for  ideologues  around  dia- 
tom You  may  never  have  thought 
of  George  Stephanopoufas  as  a par- 
ticularly ideological  character,  but 
here  he  appears  as  toe  liberal  true 
believer,  reluctant  to  accept  the 
“practical"  advice  cf  Morris  about 
what's  needed  to  win  a second 
term  because  it  involved  betrayal. 
It’s  in  winning  that  battle  that 

Morris  gets  his  kicks. 

Bis  fell  during  the  Democratic 
convention  thanirp  to  t,frg  picture 
of  a hooker  on  his  balcony  and  his 
immediate  confession  catches  the 


quality  of  his  life  in  toe  White 
House:  dangerous,  heady  stuff, 
driven  by  a kind  of  wildness  and 

obsession.  Day  by  day  there  are 
the  office  stratagems  to  be  devised, 
Utfle  victories  to  be  won.- A presi- 
dent drenched  in  vitriol  after  toe 
1994  mid-term  elections  has  to  be 
scrubbed  down  and  cleaned  up. 
There's  never  a moment  of  calm 
all  is  frenzy.  And,  in  the  *nd.  Mor- 
ris can  say.  with  justification,  it 
worked. 

Would  a Blair  adviser  be  right  to 
agree?  That  is  the  question  that 
leaps  out  of  top  book.  Hugo  Young 
was  right  to  say  earlier  this  week 
that  it’s  dangerous  to  compare 
Clinton's  - battle  with  toe  Demo- 


crats with  Blair  and  Labour  be- 
cause toe  history  «*nd  the  parties 
aren't  open  to  that  kind  cf  simple 
analysis,  but  we  all  know  toe  de- 
bate raging  in  the  Labour  Party 
about  bow  ter  ft  should  be  driven 
by  toe  science  of  polling  and  focus 
groupery  and  how  much  rein 
should  be  given  to  less  well-de- 
fined instincts  that  still  run  deep. 
Yon  can  characterise  It  as  Man  del- 
son  versus  toe  rest  if  you  like-  It’s 
more  complicated,  though,  be- 
cause it  goes  wen  beyond  the  now- 
famfllar  personality  struggles  that 


are  giving  the  face  of  New  Labour 
its  first  wrinkles. 

The  moment  when  Morris  says 
he  knew  toe  second  term  was  go- 
ing to  be  won  was  when  he  con- 
ctaded  that  fVfltn  Powell  couldn’t 
win  tbS-  Republican  nnrnmntinn 
and  it  would  be  a fight  against  Bob 
Dole.  But  toe  real  victory  was  in 
what  he  calls  “tri angulation”, 
Clinton’s  move  in  policy  and  lan- 


guage to  a third  point  that  seemed 
to  voters  to  be  well  away  from  toe 
one  they  associated  with  Washing- 
ton-centred Democrats,  but  also 
clearly  different  from  the  pla^ 
where  the  Republicans  stood.  His 
description  of  how  Clinton  man- 
aged to  find  that  spot  to  move 
towards  Right-leaning  voters  with- 
out appearing  to  ape  the  Republi- 
cans, feels  like  a description  of 
much  cf  Labour’s  manoeuvring. In. 
the  last  two  years.  Even  the  slo- 
gans have  resonances  that  we  can 
all  feel 

If  Blair  has  devised  a way  to  do 
toe  same,  he  ean  justifiably  say 


Clinton toid Blair. . .will that 
queasy  feeling  cross  the  pond? 


that  It  is  a political  success.  But  if 
he  does  not  heed  toe  warnings  in 
the  tale  told  by  Morris  it's  surely 
likely  that  it  will  prove  hollow.  In 
particular,  th«  danger  cf  being 
swept  up  in  toe  excitement  of  the 
Clinton  comeback  after  *94  is  that 
it  ignores  the  pressures  that  are 

ppmiTiar  to  thg  Parliamentary  sys- 
tem. Put  bluntly,  a Blair  govern- 
ment that  slipped  into  toe  ways  of 
operation  that  characterise  the 
Clinton  White  House  would  find 
itself  running  on  an  empty  tank 
Crises,  cf  which  there  are  plenty 
in  any  government’s  life,  demand 
twAhMirih  and  party  friends  who 
will  stand  firm.  If  the  style  be- 
comes too  mechanistic,  devoted  to 
following  public  opinion  instead  of 
leading  it,  there  are  friends  who 
will  be  found  wanting  when  they 


are  needed,  because  they've  been 
turned  ofL 

Clinton's  remarkable  recovery 
was  managed  on  his  own-  The  Con- 
gressional battles  sometimes 
helped  and  sometimes  hindered 
him,  but  they  went  on  fa  a differ- 
ent orbit  A prime  minister  has  no 
gnrh  luxury.  And  there  lies  the 
danger  for  the  BlalHtefi  fattedfag 
Morris.  It  is  certainly  the  story  of 
suerggg  rfndiwi  from  disaster,  but 
ttSnotthe  picture  of  a political 
approach  that  would  be  likely  to 
produce  success  to  a government 
built  on  a Commons  majority.  Be- 
cause they’re  not  yet  ready  (to  any 
parly)  to  run  politics  like  this. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  Clinton  fas- 
cinates Blair.  Coming  out  of  the 
eighties,  he  produced  the  kind  of 
vigour  that  is  supposed  to  he  New 
Labour’s  stock  in  trade,  and  spoke 
in  a fortysomethingtsh  way  to  gen- 
erations MiiM  and  in  front  of 
Mm.  But  the  interest  goes  deeper. 
Clinton  demonstrated,  after'  all, 
how  it  is  easy  to  expunge  all  the 
goodwill  of  an  ■°Trhilniratinp»  elec- 
toral success  in  a matter  of 
mnmthfl-  By  the  summer  after  his 
first  inauguration  he  was  fa  the 
mire.  Cack-handed  appointments, 
policy  blunders,  a lack  of  touch  on 
the  simplest  things  — he  seemed 
crippled.  The  real  lesson  of  the 
CUnton  years  for  Labour  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  election  Is  not  how 
the  comeback  was  managed,  but 
the  story  of  why  it  was  necessary . 

The  science  of  political  position- 
ing came  to  rescue  in  toe  end,  but 
Morris  admits  (and  Clinton  closely 
agreed)  that  if'  the  Republican 
party  bad  been  less  fevered  after 
its  mid-term  victories  and  had 
managed  to  choose  Colin  Powell 
it's  likely  that  nothing  much  could 
have  been  done.  CUnton  would 
have  lost.  That  he  didn't  was  prob- 
ably because  in  toe  fight  against 
the  tottering  Dole  campaign  he 
was  aide  to  find  a confidence  that 
he  was  comfortable  with-  That  con- 
fidence came  about  because  he 
was  feeling  like  a Southern  gover- 
nor again,  not  a newly-elected 
president  unsure  of  his  own  poli- 
tics. His  instincts  were  as  impor- 
tant as  Morris’s  advice. 

hi  other  words,  the  argument 
Morris  makes  that  an  obsession 
with  process  is  the  best  kind, 
rather  than  an  obsession  with 
ideas,  is  flawed.  And  it  is  a particu- 


larly dangerous  illusion  In  Britain. 
No  doubt  Blair's  lieutenants  *nd 
camp  followers  are  right  to  be  ab- 
sorbed In  the  techniques  of  voter 
analysis  that  are  now  available, 
but  they  should  take  care  that  it 
does  not  become  an  obsession.  You 
cant  run  a government  by  palling: 
the  result  would  be  as  far  away 
Atom  toe  real  business  of  leader- 
ship as  the  televised  monarchy  de- 
bate was  from  toe  real  argument 
Politics  is  not  amply  about  finding 
a new  way  to  analyse  public  opin- 
ion, and  Morris’s  cracking  account 
of  life  on  the  Inside,  very  beguiling 
in  its  way,  reveals  that  weakness 
at  the  heart  cf  his  own  success. 

_ Most  people  still  have  a gut  an- 
tipathy to  politics  that  seems  to 
come  In  a computer  print-out,  be- 
cause they  understand  it  wh en 
they  see  it.  No  one  would  suggest 
that  political  parties  shouldn’t 
understand  the  possibilities  of  bet- 
ter study  of  voters’  concerns,  but  if 
they  become  slaves  to  it,  they  for- 
get that  It  is  easier  to  be  a success 
in  government  if  you  lead  instead 
of  following. 

So  it  might  be  a good  idea  after 
all  tf  Blair  puts  Morris’s  book  by 
his  bedside.  It  will  be  a warning. 
And  there  is  something  else.  Clin- 
ton shimmers  in  his  imagination 
not  simply  as  a candidate  who  won 
with  a campaign  which,  as  Morris 
neatly  puts  it,  gave  votes  verbs 
instead  of  adjectives.  He’s  there  be- 
cause he  showed  how  easy  it  is  to 
throw  it  all  away  when  victory  Is 
won.  And  In  that  connection,  Blair 
will  always  do  well  to  remember 
that  other  figure  who  still  hovers 
around  us  all  The  Thatcher  lesson 
was  that  if  you  are  determined 
enough  you  ran  change  tMngo 
more  dramatically  than  anyone  ex- 
pects. In  the  early  Thatcher  years, 
a Dick  Morris  reading  the  palls 
would  have  advised  a change  of 
course  and  would  have  refused  to 
believe  that  any  other  course  was 
possible.  For  her  own  purposes, 
she  would  have  been  right  to 
ignore  him.  For  her  old  opponents, 
who  want  to  do  other  things  but 
want  toe  results  to  be  just  as  pro- 
found, it's  as  important  to  be  daz- 
zled by  that  memory  as  much  as  by 
the  magical  manipulation  of  one 
White  House  wizard. 

James  Naughtie  Is  a presenter  of 
BBC  Radio  4’s  Today  programme 
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Out  of  si 
into  hindsig 

Last  week  Peregrine  Worsthome 

was  sacked  after  35  years  as  a right- 
wing  columnist.  He  looks  back  on  what 
he  got  right,  and  some  big  mistakes 


F A WEEK  is  a long  time  in 
politics,  then  35  years  as  a col- 
umnist an  the  Sunday  Tele- 
graph fc  a veritable  age  In  jour - 
illsm  — such  a long  time  that  I 
we  forgotten  moat  of  the  opin- 
os  expressed  or  judgments  made, 
it  a few  still  linger  in  the  mem- 
y.  more  often  as  a cause  of 
mm  than  of  pride. 

Early  fa  my  stint,  as  It  happens, 
ere  was  one  lot  which  I look 
ck  on  with  a bit  afi»to.5«mout 
Washington  fa  J96S  to  write 
iumns  about  toe  Cuban  mtesfle 
b At,  i badly  over-indulged  in 

be  emperor  of  the  west  . wxtn 
e benefit  of  hindsight,  tote  can 

seen  as  ridiculously  hyperbole. 

Worn  was  to  come  In  toe  next 
tumn.  Recording  impresstonaoT 
s press  conference  afiartiy  ert  - 
i was  resolved,  i wrote  tout  it 
te  like  being  present  at  the  mu- 
mt  when  Prince  Hal  b trans- 
msd  into  Henry  v.  in  fact,  as 
c biographies  now  make  embar- 
singly  dear.  Jack  Kennedy 
mined  prince  Hal  to  the  otd, 
w renouncing  his  Eabtaffian 

hr  there  was  a third 

its  series  which  stands 
— »—  - iWat  VilcttV 


( as  the  first  nuclear 
n art  of  nuclear  war 
ribed  as  toe  confron- 
MiMBt  cf  thaemdao- 
r to  alter  toe  batoeg 
en  tola  'vm«5^ 

-sssjss 

medieval  ware  whan 


opposing  armies  rushed  about 
making  fats  of  noise  without  actu- 
ally being  joined  fa  battle. 

At  the  Hma,  long  before  the 
Soviet  Union  collapsed,  I was  care- 
fid  only  to  call  it  the  first  thermo- 
nuclear war.  Now,  however,  with 
the  cold  war  over,  and  nothing 
comparable  cm  the  horizon,  I am 
tempted  to  go  further,  ft  may  well 
have  been  the  first  and  the  last 
thermonuclear  war. 

High  among  the  shameful 
columns  were  those  about 
coloured  immteratfan  — a subject 
cm  which,  mbled  by  Enotfa  Powell. 
I wrote  a lot  of  wicked  nonsense. 
Fbr  by  the  time  Enoch  made  his 
"rivers  qf  Wood”  speech,  unre- 
stricted coloured  immigration  was 

already  a thing  of  toe  past  Such 

coloured  immigrants  as  were  still 
arriving  were  the  families  of  those 
already  established,  and  not  even 
Enoch  would  have  wished  to  ex- 
clude them  . 

In  any  case,  he  gravrty  underes- 
timated the  capacity  of  West  In- 
dian immigrants  to  assimilate  into 
English  life.  True,  Muslim  Asians 
have  turned  wit  to  present  a prob- 
lem fa  tote  respect  Bat  this  is  be- 
cause they  believe  . too  much  to 
family  values  rather  than  too  lit- 
tle: take  religion  too  seriously 
rather  than  not  seriously  enough 
and  fasbt  on  deftringfhe.  new  mo- 
res of  the  permissive  society 
rather  than  caving  into  them,  for 
the  Guardian,  with  its  liberal 
views,  to  have  soimded  the  tocsin 
-oninst  these  kind  of  subversives 
wSJld  indeed  have  made  sensei but 

for  a reactionary  Hke  mysdf  to 

have  done  so  was  absurdly  short- 


sighted. Listening  to  the  recent 
Carlton  argy-bargy  on  television 
did  nothing  to  assuage  my  sense  of 
guilt.  For  by  far  the  most  eloquent 
and  convincing  voices  raised  on 
behalf  of  the  monarchy  came  out 

nfhlarlt  fawtg 

About  the  many  columns  writ- 
ten in  support  of  white  minority 
rule  In  Southern  Africa  I have 
fewer  regrets.  I think  I always  real- 
ised that  it  was  a fast  cause,  if  only 
for  reasons  of  demography,  but 
that  in  no  way  discouraged  me 
from  wanting  to  bade  ft.  Rather 
the  opposite.  My  heart  wait  out  to 
the  Afrikaners,  the  white  tribe, 
since  at  that  time  they  had  only 
one  choice:  to  stay  cm  top  or  go 
under,  to  oppress  others  or  to  be 
themselves  oppressed. 

Given  that  tragic  choice,  ft 
seemed  to  me  that  their  decision  to 
do  whatever  was  necessary  to 
remain  on  top,  white  far  from  ad* 
miraMe.  was  also  far  firm  inex- 
cusable. After  aft.  many  in  the 
west  were  excusing  the  Israelis, 
also  faced  with  a comparably 
tragic  choice,  for  stopping  at  noth- 
ing to  remain  top  dogs  fa  Pales- 
tine. So  why,  I ask.  was  the  sauce 
right  for  toe  Jewish  goose  and  not 
far  the  Afrikaner  gander?  Both 
peoples  had  been  appallingly  mis- 
treated by  history.  Indeed,  the 
Boerewere  the  first  victims  of  con- 
centration camps  at  the  hands  of 
the 

The  cruelties  Involved  to  apart- 
held  were  certainly  shocking-  But 
since  there  was  no  shortage  of  col- 

wwnrtott- eager  to  cQnifrTnn'fhem.  it 
seemed  to  me  right  that  there 
should  be  at  least  one.  who  tried. 


not  to  condone,  but 
rather  to  under- 
stand. Pleasure  fa 
perversity  was 
doubtless  part  of  my 
motive  but  more 
creditably  there 
was  also  a desire  to 
see  fair  play. 

Of  course,  under  Nelson  Man- 
dela black  majority  rule  bas  not 
spelt  doom  for  the  Boers.  So  far 
their  fears,  which  I shared,  have 
proved  unfounded.  But  Mandela 
really  was  a dais  ex  machina,  fie  a 
miracle)  and, there  is  still  is  no 
way  of  knowing  what  their  fate 
win  be  when  things  return  to  what 
in  Africa  still  has  to  be  regarded  as 
normal. 

About  the  many  columns  writ- 
ten fa  the  1960s  and  later,  warning 
against  the  permissive  society.  I 
have  no  regrets.  Indeed  I am  quite 
proud  of  them  since  they  have 
proved  all  too  well  founded.  Legal- 
ising homosexual  acts  among  con- 
senting adults,  abolishing  censor- 
ship, making  abortions  and 
divorce  easier  most  certainly  have 
had  social  consequences  which 
even  same  of  their  advocates  are 
now  beginning  to  regret  Likewise 
the  wholesale  relaxation  of  taboos 
inhibiting  sexual  self-indulgence. 
A social  and  moral  price  has  been 
paid  for  the  new  freedom. 

Arguably  it  is  a price  worth  pay- 
ing. But  surely  any  fair-minded 

Guardian  reader  would  have  to  ad- 
mit that  those  of  us  who  opposed 
the  drift  towards  permissiveness 
were  at  least  partly  right  The  Vic- 
torians have  been  rightly  mocked 
by  subsequent  generations  for 
their  obsessional  emphasis  on 

keeping  sexual  urges  bottled  up. 

When  our  late  20th  century  obses- 
sion with  setting  them  free  begins 
to  seem  equally  ludicrous,  my 

columns,  1 am  glad  to  say,  will  pro- 
vide fewer  laughs  than  most 
Support  for  the  Americans  in 
Vietnam  is  a more  difficult  ques- 
tion. For  what  it  was  worth,  mine 
was  unstinted.  I took  the  view  that 
for  the  duration  of  the  cold  war  I 
would  be  uncritically  cm  their  side 
since  if  they  were  to  falter  and  lose 
heart,  the  west  would  be  lost.  My 
America,  right  or  wrong,  that  was 
basically  my  view  — a mirror- 
image  of  the  British  fellow-travel- 
lers* attitude  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

ft  the  Americans  had  not  sent 
troops  to  Vietnam  fa  the  first 
place,  it  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  me  to  urge  them  to  do  so. 


But  once  they  had  taken  the  fatal 
commitment,  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  to  question  it — not  at  any  rate 
while  there  was  any  chance  of  vic- 
tory. in  effect  I became  a propagan- 
dist'for  American  policy,  willing 
and  eager  to  put  the  best  gloss  an 
everything  they  did.  On  the  whole 
I still  think  that  was  a responsible 
course  for  a British  journalist  to 
take. 

Remember  the  cold  war  circum- 
stances. The  Soviet  Union  and  its 
sympathisers  throughout  the 
world  were  doing  everything  poss- 
ible to  portray  American  actions 
fa  toe  worst  possible  light  Nor 
was  this  propaganda  fantng  on 
barren  ground.  Quite  toe  opposite. 
Most  intellectuals  in  France  and 
Italy  and  even  in  Britain,  blinded 
by  anti-Americanism,,  were  only 
too  bappy  to  believe  the  worst  of 
the  US.  Against  this  background,  it 
seemed  to  me  almost  a duty  to  sign 
up  with  that  small  band  of  cold 
war  warriors,  led  by  Robert  Con- 
quest, who  were  determined  to 
think  toe  best  Duty  perhaps  is  too 
pious  a word,  since  there  were  pro- 
fessional advantages  in  so  doing  — 
like  being  much  lionised  by  Presi- 
dents Nixon  and  Johnson. 

But  even  if  there  had  been  pro- 
fessional disadvantages  I still 
think  I would  have  done  the  same. 
With  the  cold  war  safely  won,  the 
role  of  propagandist  may  seem  un- 
worthy of  a journalist  Most  em- 
phatically, however,  that  was  not 
how  I saw  ft  at  the  time,  when  it 
seemed  unworthy  cf  a journalist  to 
try  to  be  anything  else. 

Most  repetitive  of  all  my  themes 
has  been  the  urgent  need  for  the 
power  of  the  State  to  be  used  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  Brit- 
ain’s top  dogs  — quite  as  urgent  a 
job,  In  my  view,  as  improving  toe 
quality  of  life  for  Britain’s  bottom 
dogs.  Take  a man  like  Andrew 
Neil,  for  example.  Why  te  tote  up- 
wardly mobile  top  dog  as  bitter 
and  alienated  as  any  downwardly 
mobile  inner-city  dropout?  By 
rights  he  aught  to  be  eager  to  take 
up  the  responsibilities  of  the  Es- 
tablishment. Instead  be  never 
misses  an  opportunity  to  slag  it  off 
It  is  not  what  has  gone  wrong  in 
contemporary  Britain  for  toe  likes 

of  Andrew  Devonshire  filth  duke 
of)  which  has  always  worried  me, 
so  much  as  what  has  gone  wrong 
for  the  likes  of  Andrew  NeEL  Sadly 

1 have  never  found  a way  of  getting 
this  message  across,  ft  is  my  great- 
est regret . 
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Antgie  Krog,  one 

of  South  Africa’s 
leading  poets,  was 
asked  by  the  country’s 
state  broadcasting 
services  to  head  a 
team  of  radio  reporters  covering 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu’s 
ongoing  Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission  - investigating 
atrocities  of  the  Apartheid  era. 
Here  she  tells  of  the  nation’s 
trauma  at  learning  the  terrible, 
relentless  truth  about  its  past 


THE  WORD  Truth  makes 
me  uncomfortable.  I 
recently  had  to  do  several 
retakes  of  a voice  report 
for  radio,  because — after 
nine  months  of  reporting  — the 

word  Truth  stm  trips  the  tongue. 

“Your  voice  tightens  up  whoa 
you  approach  the  word  ‘truth’,” 
the  technical  assistant  said  irrita- 
bly “Repeat  it  20  times  so  that  you 
earn  become  fatmiHar  -with  it.  Truth 
is  mas  jou  job!  [truth  is  what 
you're  about].” 

I hesitate  at  the  word.  1 am  not 
used  to  using  the  word.  Even  when 
I type  it  it  ends  up  as  either 
"turth"  or  “trth".  I have  never  bed- 
ded that  word  in  a poem. 

I prefer  the  word  lie  The 
moment  the  lie  raises  its  head,  I 
smell  blood.  Because  it  is  there 
that  the  truth  Is  closest 
The  word  Reconciliation,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  my  daily  bread. 

Compromise,  accommodate,  pro- 
vide, make  space  fbc  Understand. 
Tolerate.  Empathise.  Endure  ... 
without  it  no  relationship,  no 
work,  no  progress  is  possible.  Yes. 
Piece  by  piece  we  die  into  recon- 
ciliation. 

However,  neither  truth  nor 
reconciliation  is  part  of  my 
graphite  when  sitting  in  front  of  a 
blank  page,  rubber  close  at  hand. 
Everything  else  fades  away  It 
becomes  so  quiet  Something 
opens  and  something  falls  into 
this  quiet  space.  A tone,  an  image, 
a line.  And  the  oxygen  of  the  first 
line  mobilises  completely  I 
become  myself  Truth  and  Recon- 
ciliation do  not  enter  my  anarchy 
It  chokes  on  betrayal  and  rage.  It 
falls  off  my  refusal  to  be  moral  I 
write  the  broken  line.  For  some 
brief  moments  of  loose-limbed 
happiness  everything  I am,  every 
shivering,  otherwise  useless,  vul- 
nerable fibre  and  hypersensitive 
sense  come  together  A height- 
ened phase  of  clarity  and  the 
glow  stays. 

Somewhat  breathless  I know: 
for  this  I am  made. 

I am  not  made  to  report  on  the 
Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commis- 
sion. When  told  to  head  the  five- 
person  radio  team  covering  the 
truth  commission,  I inexplicably 
began  to  cry  on  the  plane  back 
from  Johannesburg.  Someone 
tripped  over  my  bag  in  the  passage. 
Mumbling  excuses,  fumhllng  with 
tissues,  1 looked  up  into  the  thee  of 
[former  g»ga«siTinf-irYn  squad  com- 
mander] Dirk  Coetzee.  There  was 
no  escape. 

After  three  days  a nervous 
breakdown  was  diagnosed  and 
within  two  weeks  the  first  human 
rights  violation  hearings  began  in 
East  London.  The  months  that 
have  passed  proved  my  premoni- 
tion right — reporting  on  the  truth 
commission  has  indeed  left  most 
of  us  physically  exhausted  and 
mentally  frayed. 

Because  of  language. 

Week  after  week,* from  one  face- 
less building  to  the  other;  from  one 
dusty  godforsaken  town  to  the 
other;  the  arteries  of  our  past 
bleed  its  own  peculiar  rhythm, 
tone  and  image.  One  cannot  girt  rid 
of  it  Even 

It  was  crucial  for  me  to  have  the 
voices  of  the  victims  on  the  news 
bulletin.  Ta  have  the  sound  of 
ordinary  people  dominate  the 
news.  No  South  African  should 
escape  the  process. 


Quiz  answers 

1 . Derek  Jameson,  who  Is  leaving  Radio  2 
along  with  hb  wife  Ellen  after  five  years. 

2.  All  were  Involved  in  an  unseemly  mSIAe 
on  the  KBroy  show  fallowing  a confmnta- 
ttan  between  “Mad"  Max  Clifford  and 
Roger  Gale  MR  Hatton  restrained 
Cflfford,  Johnson  was  Jostled,  and  ihe 
glass  of  water  was  tipped  over  Hodge. 

3.  (b)  The  Spice  Girls. 

4.  (b)  Sarah  Ferguson,  in  her  new 
(sSmline)  capacity  as  spokesperson  for 
Weight  Watchers. 

5.  Princess  Diana,  who  was  subjected 
to  Ministry  of  Defence  anti-personnel 
attacks  for  visiting  the  mlneflelctB  of 
Angola. 

6.  (d)  Princess  Diana.  The  magazine 
declared  that  she  “could  have  added  so 
much  to  the  royal  famBy  but  allowed  ego 
to  undermine  her  achievements'. 

7.  (d)  Brian  Harvey,  lead  singer  with  East 
17,  quickly  retracting  hb  earner  statement 
that  Ecstasy  was  sate  and  “made  you  a 
better  person*.  The  retraction  was  h vain 
— he  was  g iven  the  btg  E by  the  band. 

8.  In  the  Khyber  Pass,  by  John  Major. 

S.  (M  Australian  poet  Las  Murray,  who 
won  the  £5.000  prize  for ‘Subhuman 
Redneck  Poems’. 

10.  To  spearhead  the  Governments  naw 
road  safety  campaign.  An  unnamed 
hedgehog  has  replaced  Tufty  the  Square). 
Critics  complained  that  hedgehogs  were 
terrible  rote  modeb  for  chBdren  as  they 
are ’renowned  for  getting  squashed.” 

1 1 . Sir  David  and  Lady  From.  Sending 
hb  three  sons  and  their  au  pak 
economy  class  saved  Sir  David  an 
estimated  £2,500. 

12.  (d)  Aristotle.  The  Lyceum,  founded 
In  the  fourth-centuy  BC,  we*  unewthed 
In  Athens. 

13.  (d)  Country  Life,  which  chose  a 
controversial  way  to  celebrate  Its 
centenary. 

14.  Scottbh-barn  Home  Office  minister 
David  Maclean,  MP  for  Penrith  and  the 
Bordering  on  the  ridiculous). 

15.  DurnMas:  low  crime,  good  health 
care,  low  pollution,  small  class  sizes,  and 
Bttie  chance  of  bumping  into  aggressive 
Scotttah-bom  Home  Office  ministers. 


*7  was  making  tea  in  die  police 
station.  I heard  a noise,  l looked  up 
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WE  DEVELOP  tech- 
niques to  lessen  the 
impact  We  no 
longer  go  into  the 
halls  where  the 
hearings  take  place,  because  of  the 
accumulated  grief.  We  watch  on 
provided  monitors.  The  moment 
someone  starts  crying;  we  start 
writing/ scribbling/ doodling. 

The  one  hotel  room  drifts  into, 
the  other  The  one  breakfast  buffet 
provides  the  same  as  the  other: 
The  one  sorrow-filled  room  flows 
into  the  other  The  one  rental  car 
smells  like  other  ...  but  the  lan- 
guage, the  detail,  the  individual 
tone  ...it  stays. 


"T  heard  shots ...  I ran. ..slipped 
andfell ...  I crawled  out  of  the  front 
door ...  On  the  steps  my  son  sat ... 
with  his  father’s  flics  In  his  hands 
...  Be  was  covered  in  Mood  ...  He 
cried  over  and  over  Daddy  talk  to 
me ...  Today  he  is  llyearsoUL  lam 
sdU  woken  at  night  by  his  cries. 
When  I reach  his  bedside,  he  cries: 
* Wipe  the  Mood  ...  wipe  the  Mood 
from  my  father's  face.  ” 


The  story  of  the  century;  they 
say  With  heroes  and  villa  tow;  well- 
known  and  unknown;  characters; 
the  powerful  and  the  powerless; 
the  literate  and  Illiterate.  Hung 
with  laptops,  tape  recorders,  bags, 
notebooks  and  reels,  we  limp  into 
hotel  foyers  long  after  midnight. 
We  hear  over  radios: 


"That  morning  I did  something  1 
have  never  done  before.  My  hus- 
band was  stUl  at  his  desk,  busy 
with  the  accounts  of  our  business.  I 
went  up  to  him  and  stood  behind 
his  chafe  I put  my  hands  under  his 
arms  and  tickled  him  ...  he  looked 
surprised  and  unexpectedly  happy 
...  And  nowV  he  asked.  7 am  going 
to  make  tea,’ I said. 

"While  I poured  water  on  the 
teabags.  I heard  this  devastating 
noise.  Six  men  stormed  into  our 
study  and  blew  his  head  off  My 
fio&year-old  daughter  was  present 
...  That  Christmas  1 found  a letter 
on  his  desk : ‘Dear  Father  Christ- 
mas, please  bring  me  a soft  teddy- 
bear  with  friendly  eyes  ...  My 
daddy  is  dead  If  he  zoos  here  l 
would  not  have  bothered  you.*  I put 
her  in  a hosteL  The  morning  we 
drove  there  we  had  a flat  tyre.  ‘Ybu 

see,’ she  said,  Daddy  does  not  want 

me  to  go  there  ...  He  wants  me  to 
stay  with  you  ...  I have  watched 
him  die.  I must  be  there  when  you 
die  She  is  now  a teenager  and 
has  twice  tried  to  commit  suicide.  “ ■; 


And  it  wipes  ns  out  Like  a fire. 
Or  a flood.  Tears  are  not  what  we 
call  it  Water  covers  the  cheeks 
and  we  cannot  type.  Or  think.’ 

And  this  was  how  we  often 
ended  up  at  the  dally  press  confer- 
ence — bewildered  and  dose  to 
tears  at  the  feet  of  Archbishop 
Tutu.  By  the  end  of  the  four  weeks 
they  were  no  longer  press  confer- 
ences — he  was  comforting  us.  He 
caressed  us  with  pieces  of  hope 
and  humanity  We  asked  fewer  and 
fewer  critical  questions.  Per- 
plexed, we  listened  to  the  sharp, 
haughty  questions. posed  by  for- 
eign journalists  — those  who  jet- 
ted into  the  country  attended  one 
day’s  hearing  and  thereafter  oon- 
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...  There  he  fell ...  Someone  fell  from 
the  upper  floor  past  the  window ...  I 
ran  down  ...  It  was  my  child ...  my 
grandchild,  but  I raised  han." 


We  pick  but  the  soundbite.  By 
removing  some  of  the  pauses,  we 
edit  it  into  a 20  second  soundbite 
for  Radio  News  — 200  news  bul- 
letins; li  languages.  We  feed  it  to 
Johannes  burg. 

We  switch  on  a small  transistor 
The  news  is  read  and  the  voice  of 
an  ordinary  cleaning  woman  is  the 
headline.  We  lift  our  fists  tri- 
umphantly We've  done  it! 

We  sleep  between  one  and  two 
hours  per  night  We  live  on  choco- 
late and  chips.  After  having 
stopped  for  five  years,  I begin  to 

smoke  again. 

In  the  second  week  of  hearings, 
I do  a question  and  answer  with  an 
actuality  programme.  I stammer  I 
freeze.  1 am  without  language  I 
put  the  receiver  down,  and  think: 
resign.  Now  ybu  are  clearly 
incompetent  The  next  morning 
the  truth  commission  sends  one  of 
its  awn.  councillors  to  address  the 
journalists.  "You  will  experience 
the  same  symptoms  as  the  victims. 
You  will  find  yourself  powerless, 
without  help,  without  words.” 

I am  shocked  to  be  a textbook 
case  within  a mere  10  days. 

“Exerdse  regularly  Take  pho- 
tographs of  loved  ones  with  you  to 
come  home  to  in  the  hotels.  Take 
your  favourite  music  with  you. 
And  talk  to  one  another ...  be  one 
another's  therapy" 


fronted  the  commission  with  Its 
lack  of  procedures  and  objectivity 


"Bis  body  was  totally  burnt  J 
held  him ...  "Who  did  this  to  you?’  T 
cannot  tell,’ he  says  inaudtbly  ...  / 
hold  him. ..even  his  face  was  burnt 
...  except  the  nose ...  He  opened  and 
dosed  his  mouth  ...  opened  and 
closed  ...  like  a bird  ...  Then  his 
eyes  changed  their  colour ..." 


tables  that  the  Spur  has.”  Arid  I 
start  to  laugh.  “My  friend  came  to 
me  and  said:  "Lucas  I wanted  to 
come  to  you*  ” ...  “but  I couldn't 
find  my  legs,”  1 say  in  my  head, 
and  collapse  with  laughter:  A local 
journalist  puts  some  tea  in  front  of 
me  and  asks  with  a weak  voice: 
“Have  you  been  covering  the  com- 
mission for  long?”  - 

1 took  two  weeks  leave. 


After  Van  Eck  pulled  them  all 
through  the  window  hie  went  to 
look  for  survivors. 


I walked  into  my  home  one 
evening.  My  family  was  excitedly 
watching  cricket  .They  seemed  a 
happy  close-knit  group.  1 stood  In 
the  dark  kitchen  for  a long,  long 
time.  Everything  had  become 
unconnected  and  unfamiliar.  1 
realised  Z didn't  know  where  the 
light  switch  was. 

I can  talk  about  nothing  else.  Yet 
1 don’t  talk  about  it  at  alL 

Some  journalists  ask  to  be  else- 
where deployed.  Others  start  to 
focus  ad  foe  perpetrators.  Some 
storm  oat  enraged  at  parties,  or  see 
their  friends  fleeing  from  them. 
Some  drink  deep  gulps  of  neat 
brandy  others  calm  themselves 
with  neatly  rolled  daggazoltetjies. 
After  four  months,  most  of  those 
a^trayrifiaqijraiti^bgctezieill — 
longs  and  airways.  The  chairper- 
son has  bronchitis,  the  deputy 
chairperson  pneumonia.'  It's  -the 
planes,  sqmeone  says,  they  are 
germ  incubators.  No,  it’s  the  con- 
stant adapting  to  different  dimates 
and  altitudes.  We  are  becoming  a 
family  I board  a tiny  propeHered  : 
plane  and  ait  next  to  the  translator.  | 

In  the  back  sits  the  Arch  with  his  j 
Anglican  bodyguard.  While  we 
asceM  shakes  Isee  how  Tuto  bows  I 
his  head  and  prays  and  I just  know; 
somehow  we’re  going  to  be  fine. 

.Until  the  day  in  Queenstown,  it 1 
is  bitterly  -cold.  Coated,  starved, 
duveted  we  listen  to  one  necklace 
experience  after  the  other  — grim 
stories;  unrelentless  faces  in  a 
monotonous  rhythm.  A man  testi- 
fies about  0-bcanb  explosion  in  his 
restaurant'  "The  reason,"  he  says, 
"why  only  one  person  died  that 
day  is  beedttse  of  the  top  quality  of 


THE  MAN  sits  alone.  He  is 
wearing  a cheap  jacket 
In  a formal  old-fash- 
ioned Afrikaans  he  says 
be  cannot  tell  the  story 
of  how  an  African  National  Con- 
gress bomb  wiped  out  his  family 
and  friends. 


T can  deal  with  it  only  in  the 
form  qf  questions.  Do  you  know, 
you  the  truth  commissioners,  how  a 
temperature  feels  of  between  six 
and  eight  thousand  degrees?  Do 
you  know  how  it  feels  to  experience 
a Mow  so  intense  that  itfbrces  the 
fillings  from  one's  teeth?  Do  you 
know  how  it  feels  to  look  for  sur- 
vivors and  only  find  dead  and 
maimed?  ...  Do  you  know  how  it 
fiels  to  look  for  your  three-year-old 
child  and  never,  Mr  Chairman, 
neper  find  him  again  and  to  keep 
wondering  for  the  rest  of  your  life  '• 
where  he  was?" 


T light  behind  the  vehiclel found 
my  wife  and  Martie  de  Neyssm. 
Both,  severely  maimed  and  killed 
outright.  £ searched  further.  I came 
tgwn  small  Kbbus  de  Neyssen  mho 
had  same  lifts  in  him.  I went  back  to 
hisfdther  and  said  ‘The  child  is  still 
alive,  but  severely  maimed  and 
burnt'  Bis  father  asked  there  on  die 
scene  to  let  his  child  go which  was 
■what  happened.  Thm  1 noticed  Mr 
DeNeyssen’s  little  daughter  Uzelda 
walking  towards  us  out  qf  the  veld 
...She  had  a cut  across  her  face  and 
she  limped.  Then  I searched  further 
fbr  my  son  qf  three  years,  hut  / 
could  not  find  him  ...  until  today  / 
could  not  find  him ...  land  my  son 
buried  our  tuwftanify  members  and 
the  next  day  mar  two  friends.  Since 
then  it  has  been  down  the  hill  fbr  me 
all  the  way.  f sat  fbr  days ...  I simply 
sat  ...  I lost  my  business.  I am 
reduced  to  a poor  white." 


The  Vhn  Eck  and  De  Neyssen 
families  went  for  a holiday  an  a 
game  farm  hear  Messina  on  the 
northern  South.  African  border: 
Late  afternoon  the  two  families 
drove  with'  the  bakkie  to  look  for 
game.  The  right  back  wheel  — . the 
specific  spot  where  the  three-year- 
old  Van  Eck  hay  was  sitting, 
struck  a landmine. 


"We  wav  immediately  inflames. 
What  I came  to  myself  £ saw  my 
baby  boy  qf  IB  months  was  still 
alive.,  .he  was  lying  quite  stm.  but 
looking  at.  me.  Mr  De  Neyssen  was 
lying  on  the  steering  wheel ...  his 
hair  in  flames.  Mood  spouting  from 
hteforehead." 


The  small  side  ball  accommo- 
dates the  - electronic  media.  The 
translation  is  channelled  to  our 
tape  recorders.  We  see  Van  Eck  an 
the  monitor  I write  the  news  copy 
I decide  on  a soundbite.  I dictate 
the  hard  copy  ov^r  the  phone.  I 
read:  “to  never  comma  mister 
chairman  comma  never  to  see  '■ 
a catch  in  my  voice  ...  My  throat 
throba  heavily  The  pain  in-  my 
breast  sots  me  speechless. 

I gve  toe  phone  to  a colleague 
and  flee  blindly  among  the  cables 
and  electronic  equipment  ...  out  on 

gasp  for  breath.  Like  two  underwa- 
ter OTimmers,  my  eyes  burst  out  to 
toe  horizons  ...  the  mountains  lit 
in  a blushing  light-blue  hedge  of 
peace.  I am  drowning.  My  eyes 
gjw  at  the  trees,  toe  kloofs ...  see, 
smell  ...a  landscape  of  paradise 
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pet,  moroeta,  tareniaal , 1 whisper; 
TCwairas  drowsy  with  Jasmin  and 
kamferolie.  i sit  down  an  the  steps 
and  everything  tears  out  of  me. 


Flesh  and  blood  can  in  the  end  only 
endure  so  much  ...  Every  week  we 
are  stretched  thinner  and  thinner 
over  different  pitches  of  grief  ... 
how  many  people  can  one  see  cry- 
ing, how  much  torn-loose  sorrow 
can  one  accommodate  ...  and  how- 
does  one  get  rid  of  the  specific 
intonation  of  the  words?  It  stays 
and  stays. 

I wake  up  in  unfamiliar  beds 
with  blood  on  my  frayed  lips .. . and 
the  soundbites  screaming  In  my 
ears. 

I am  called.  “They  say  the  story 
isreally  powerful ...  can  we  possi- 
bly sand  another  soundbite?  Shall 
we  send  the  one  about  the  teeth  fill- 
ings or  the  one  about  the  daughter 
coming  towards  them?”  I wipe  my 
face.  “Send  the  one  about  where  he 
was  just  sitting  and  remember  to 
add  that  the  newspapers  of  that 
day  said  that  pieces  of  his  son’s 
hair  and  eyes  were  found  in  a tree 
near  toe  bakkie.” 

hair  is  falling  out.  My  teeth 
Me  falling  out  1 have  rashes.  After 
toe  amnesty  deadline  I enter  mv 
house  like  a stranger:  And  barren. 

I sit  around  for  days.  Staring.  Mv 
ywngest  walks  Into  a room  and 
flinches:  "Sorry  I'm  not  used  to 
your  being  home." 

No  poetry  should  come  forth 
from  this.  May  my  hand  fall  off  if  i 
write  this.  So  l sit  around.  Nntu- 
raUy  and  unnaturally  without 
words.  IT  I write  this,  I exploit  mil 

fcetrayffldont.IdfesSm y™ 

overweight  grandmother's  motto 
romes  to  mind:  when  in  *££ 
take  a cake.  To  bake  n cake  ^ 
restorative  process.  ,l 

I snip  into  a bowl  glncivd  DinenD. 

pie,  watermelon,  ginger,  green  fUwT 
dates  and  walnuWig^S 
*Mn  ctertaL  currents!  SSaEi 
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Pushing 
the  plug 

Thursday  night  on  sky 
One  is  billed  as  Must  See 
TV.  Bui  of  course  ft  is.  It’s 
a high-risk  public  relations 
strategy:  if  Thursday  is  Must 
See,  and  Sunday  promoted  as 
Supei:  then  aren’t  the  other 
nights  less  impressive?  Doesn’t 
that  make  Tuesday  terrible, 
Wednesday  woeful  and  Friday  a 
good  night  to  tackle  the  grout- 
ing? Of  course  it  does. 

If  you  must  see  Sky’s 
Thursday  themed  comedy 
evening  (three  New  York-set  sit- 
coms, prefaced  by  a show  called 
Just  Kidding  which  needn’t 
detain  ns),  it  is  to  seethe  fixture 
of  commercial,  plugging- 
obsessed  broadcasting. 

In  last  night’s  episode  of  The 
Nanny  (premise:  mouthy  over- 
made-up  Noo  Yawker  with  a 

heart  looks  after  snooty-but- 
nice  kids  of  repressed-bnt- 
hanky  Limey),  fox  instance. 

Sky  cut  to  a commercial  break 
Just  before  the  epilogue.  During 
that  break  there  were  extended 
pings  for  other  shows.  After 
that,  at  most  two  minutes  of 
epilogue,  including  the  credits. 

Astoundingly  (for  British 
viewers),  as  the  credits  rolled. 
Sky  cut  to  a scene  from  the  sit- 
. com  Seinfeld  which  was  due  to 
start  in  30  seconds — a plug  for 
one  show  during  another  pro- 
gramme. An  insane  but  sugges- 
tive tactic:  please  carry  on 
watching,  it  says;  this  may  be 
rubbish,  bnt  the  next  show  is 
hot.  And  indeed  it  is:  Seinfeld 
(premise:  four  kooky  New  York 
thirty  something  singles 
attempt. to  master  their. own 
pettily  paranoid  domains)  is 
still  going  strong  in  this  new 
series,  which  Jerry  Seinfeld  ■ 
wrongly  feared  may  have  been 
one  too  fan 

Bnt  for  British  viewers,  used 
to  ad  breaks  at  the  start  of  a 
half-hour  programme  suod 
halfway  through,  the  broad- 


WAVE  RIDING 

ANNE  KARPF 


Wind  on 
the  air 


T HR  LEAGUE  Against 

Tedium- — we’d  all  sign  up 
for  that.  But  this  new  six- 
part  Radio  1 comedy  series 
belongs  squarely  in  the  “some- 
thing else"  league;  its  creator 
Simon  Munnery  is  unequivo- 
cally a one-off!  It  was  Munnery 
who  hatched  one  of  the  net- 
work's most  memorable  recent 
comic  characters,  Alan  Parker 
Urban  Warrior — ideologue, 
anorak,  and  hilarious 
Trotskyist  from  helL 
It’s  a rare  radio  programme 
that  sounds  utterly  unlike  any 
you’ve  heard  before,  but  this 
new  one  Is  surely  a contender. 
Its  three  strands  consist  of  a 
declamatory  voice,  in  the  style 
of  Peter  Sellers  imitating 
Laurence  Olivier  speaking 
Shakespeare,  intoning  state- 
ments about  the  world  (eg  the 
greatest  crime  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury is  Birmingham);  music 
ranging  from  Dylan  to  what 
sounds  like  a sampled  version 
of  the  old  Grandstand  theme 
tune;  and  a group  of  young  men 
who  run  a fart-gauge.  These 
last  sit  around  chatting  about 
what  they  did  the  night  before, 
girlfriends,  etc  before  breaking 
off  to  escort  the  latest  candi- 
date to  the  machine,  gently 
encouraging  them  (“in  your 
own  time")  to  fart,  and  then 
recording  its  decibels,  and 
assessing  its  odour  (eg  “moder- 
ately piquant")-  Cue  music. 

Now  there  are  still  those  who 
find  anything  to  do  with  farts 
riotous:  Frank  Skinner  recently 
claimed  that  the  farting  scene 
from  Blazing  Saddles  was  the 

funniest  cinematic  sequence 
ever.  (I  demur)  But  The  League 


casting  of  Seinfeld  was  dizzy- 
ing stuff,  aJmedat  simulating 
how  TV  is  watched  at  prime- 
time in  the  States.  After  The  ‘ 
■Nanny  ended, Seinfeld's  mono- 
logue began  without  a break. 
At  the  end  of  the  monologue, 
where  viewers  who  have  seen 
the  show  chiefly  an  BBC2  - 


it  in  to  the  show;  Sky 

inserted  a commercial  break,  . 
and  a plug  for  Mad  About  You 
(premise:  two  married  thir-  . 
tysometlnnB  New  Yorkers  have 
rather  uninteresting,  if  suppos- 
edly Comic,  travails). 

All  terribly  confusing.  Whose 
Manhattan  apartment  were  we 

in  now?  It  conld  have  been  any 
one  of  three.  Only  the  peculiar 
obsessions  in  Seinfeld  and  the 

delightful  way  with  which  they 

were  played  out  marked  this 
sitcom  oat  from  the  formulaic, 
feelgood  shows  either  side  of  it- 

This  would  have  been  disas- 
trous scheduling  and  program- 
ming bnt  for  the  fact  that  Sky  is 
trying  to  deliver  the  American 
viewing  experience  in  a way 
that  C4  has  so  Car  not  dared.  C4 
has  its  themed  evenings  of 
American  comedy  bat 
refracted  through  British  com- 
mercial breaks.  It  also  bag  a 
themed  evening  on  Fridays:  yon 
bring  the  chips,  say  the  hill- 
boards,  which  should  add.  we’ll 
bring  the  dross.  After  all,  we 
are  talking  about  Pani  Dares 
and  The  Girlie  Show,  pro- 
grammes for  women  who  don’t 
have  to  think  hard,  and  for  men 
who  must  be  recovering  from 
drag  or  alcohol  poisoning. 

After  these  scheduling 
shenanigans,  the  ping-free, 
often  comedy-free  time  in 
BBC2’s  Red  Dwarf  (premise: 
unspeakable  Scouser  with  fake 
dreads  travels  to  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  recorded  time,  accompa- 
nied by  three  actors  dressed  in 
costumes  that  would  mate  Dr 
Who  loakhigb-budget,  in  search 
of  an  inedible  vindaloo).  If 
British  sitcoms  have  a saving 
grace  it  is  that  the  sits  are  often 
delightfully  fanciful,  even  * 
though  the  corns  could  land 
many  of  Hiwn  in  trouble  with 
the  Trade  Descriptions  Act. 

This  first  episode  of  a wel- 
come new  series  got  stack  in  a 
time  warp,  playing  with  the 
idea  that  the  logical  absurdities 
of  time  travel  axe  intrinsically 
funny.  They  aren’t.  By  the  gnd 
it  somehow  became  imperative 
that  President  Kennedy,  who 
had  survived  until  1965  as  an 
increasingly  corrupt  president, 
go  back  in  time  to  fire  the  sec- 
ond bullet  from  the  grassy  ’ 

lmnll  anil  tn  IrFfl  himcplf 

Laugh?  I nearly  read  the 
Warren  Commission  report. 


Against  Tedium  was  rarely 
riotous,  despite  some  amusing 
parts  (sic).  Nevertheless,  pro- 
gramme one  was  bizarre  and 
intriguing,  with  high  colt  poten- 
tial— a sort  of  The  Prisoner  de 
nos  jours.  In  20  years,  will  devo- 

the  fort-gauge  routine?  A more 
pressing  question;  what  on  earth 
will  happen  in  episode  two? 

Next  to  this,  .Radio  4’s  comedy 
series  The  Sfcwers  seems  limp 
and  tired.  Here  are  jokes  on 
IKBA  and  Michael  Winner — no, 
here  is  Michael  Winner;  taking 
part  to  mock  his  own  rotundity 
and  vulgarity  along  with  us.  A 
fixture  guest  will  be  Peter 
Stringfellow:  there's  now  a 
group  of  celebs  willing  to  take 
part  in  comedy  shows,  who 
believe  that  being  the  hutt  of 
humour  somehow  makes  them 
humorous.  I think  not 

Barbara  Myers  is  interview-  . 
ing  scientists  for  her  Radio  4 
series  Eureka.  James  Lovelock  is 
a dream  interviewee:  an  amiable 
polymath  whose  work  has  tran- 
scended the  different  scientific 
disciplines,  heabo  tells  a good 
story  and  has  remained  palpably 
human.  Despite  all  kinds  of 
inventions.  Lovelock  is  known 
chiefly  for  his  Gaia  Hypothesis, 
which  secs  the  world  as  a self- 
regulating, single  organism.  But 
as  Myers  noted  with  surprise,  he 
isn’t  a flakey  New  Ages;  having 
computer-modelled  the  hypo  the- 
sis  and  constantly  revised  it  in 
response  to  scientific  criticism. 

Scientist  interviews  are  a bit 
like  artist  interviews — heavy 
on  great  strokes  of  genius  and 
the  serendipity  of  discovery 
But  talking  to  Lovelock,  Myers 
didn’t  just  elicit  the  “This  Is 
Your  Life”  highlights,  but 
teased  out  the  environment  that 
formed  him  and,  in  an  informed 
conversation,  quizzed  him 
intelligently 

Finally  John  Thnmley  is  to 
Radio  3 what  Andy  Kershaw  is 
to  Radio  1.  This  unsung  pro- 
ducer has  brought  jewels  of 
world  music  to  the  network 
down  the  years.  At  the  moment 
be  has  two  series  running:  the 
Sacred  Music  Qf  India  which 
tracks  down  some  remarkable 
sounds  from  Hindu,  Muslim, 
and  Buddhist  temples,  and 

Wednesday's  early  evening 

Cocktails,  a commentary-less 
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series  of  wonderful  recordings 
made  hy  twenties  and  thirties 
London  dance-bands.  Dance?  I 
almost  squashed  the  baby. 


Stormy  weather .. . 

Left:  “Wight,  Saturday  18 

February  1995.  Northwesterly 
backing  southwesterly  6 or  7. 

increasing  gale  8 for  a time. 
Showers  then  rain.  Good 
becoming  moderate  or  poor.’ 
Above:  ’Southeast  Iceland 
Saturday  August  10 1996. 
Southeasterly  backing 
northeasterly  3 or  4.  Occasional 
rain  or  drizzle.  Moderate  with  fog 
patches';  and  (below)  ‘Plymouth, 
Friday  12  August  1994.  North  or 
northwest  3 or  4.  Mainly  fain 
Moderate  or  good* 

PHOTOGRAPHS:  MARK  POWER 


German  Bight,  Fastnet,  Finisterre . . . Mark  Power’s 
weather  photographs  offer  a brilliant  insight  into 
Englishness  and  ailoneness,  says  Andrew  O’Hagan 

Dogger  days 


The  hit 


ARK  Twain  once 
gave  a talk  about  the 
weather  In  New  Eng- 
land. “The  weather 
is  always  doing 
something  there,"  he  said,  “always 
attending  strictly  to  business; 
always  getting  up  new  designs  and 
trying  them  on  the  people  to  see 
bow  they  will  go.”  And  be  might 
have  added  that  none  cf  that  busi- 
ness  goes  unnoticed;  we  are  all 
waiting  for  news  from  the  sky  In. 
Old  England,  in  New  Britain,  it  is 
just  the  same;  people  live  lives 
ruled  by  the  feel  of  foe  day;  what 
foe  sky  is  saying,  what  foe  wind  is 
doing,  where  the  rain  is.  British 
people  can  speak  openly  about  lit- 
tle else,  .The  weather  is  the  first, 
the  largest,  and  the  most  com- 
pelling of  all  the  soap  operas. 

We  have  come  to  know  what 
British  weather  looks  like,  and 
what  it  sounds  like,  TftnnYttt  to 
poets  and  painters  who  couldn’t  be 
stopped  on  foe  subject  Much  of 
that  work  compares  "English" 


character  to  the  turbulence  and 
complexity  of  foe  mu  rounding 
weather  High-minded  delibera- 
tions on  foe  English  soul  are 
yoked  to  slick  depictions  of  the 
had  rain  off  Margate.  And  thus  we 
end  our  days  with  foe  likes  of 
Charles  Kingsley's  Ode  To  The 
North-East  .Wind,  and  hi»  jingois- 
tic hardnasar  *Tis  the  hard  grey 
weather/  Breeds  hard  English 
men.”  But  it  also  hands  to  us  foe 
genius  of  Turner;  whose  beautiful 
and  thmafaning  skies  — The 
Evening  Star;  The  Old  Chain  Pier 
at  Brighton,  his  Boat  Between 
Headlands,  1835— bring  to  mind  a 
true-seeming  mixture  of  strictly 
local  elements.  In  his  paintings  a 
ribbon  of  cloud  can  he  fearsome, 
the  weather  is  infectious  and 
crazy  the  sky  and  water  tumhle 
together;  in  a blur  of  uncertainty 
But  it  is  foe  battle  against 
uncertainty  that  interests  Mark 
Power  He  has  come  up  with  a very 
fine  (more  than  moderate  to  good) 
idea  with  his  exhibition  of  pho- 
tographs The  Shipping  Forecast  It 
has  been  part  of  the  clear-toned, 
mahogany-coloured  weather  at 


Dave  Simpson  sees  the  future  of  pop  on 
the  NME  Brats  tour,  and  says  look  out  for 
the  inspirational  post-modern  roar  of . . . 

Tiger,  Tiger 
burning  bright 


The  fiop 


ONCE  upon  a time,  there  was 
just  foe  Brits,  that  reviled 
celebration  of  everything 
cosy  establishment  backstopping 
anH  money-spinning  in  the  music 
industry  Inevitably  in  answer 
came  foe  Brats,  New  Musical 
Express's  idea  of  an  “alternative" 
awards  ceremony  to  laud  artists 
who  were  doing  something  fresher 
and  more  exciting  than  foeir  (usu- 
ally much  older)  peers.  However 
in  foe  last  couple  of  years  “music 
paper”  bands  have  invaded  the 
charts,  and  vice  versa,  to  the  point 
where  it's  become  possible  to  look 
from  Brit  to  Brat,  and  Brat  to  Brit, 
without  telling  foe  difference. 
Solution?  The  Bratbus  tour; 
wherein  four  painfully  young 
bands,  virtually  unknown  outside 


music  paper  circles,  are  put  an  a 
coach  together  and  sent  off  round 
foe  country  The  idea  being  that 
they  can  pitch  a more  challenging 
claim  towards  next  year’s  cere- 
monies ...  or  maybe  their  parents 
just  wanted  rid  of  them. 

Outside  Leeds  Metropolitan 
University  foe  holy  bus  itself  — 
more  famous  than  any  of  the 
groups  — stood  regally  beneath  a 
lamppost  A few  people  huddled 
around,  admiring  it,  touching  it. 
One  even  asked  it  for  an  auto- 
graph, but  it  didn’t  respond.  Tch. 
firms  has  obviously  gone  to  its 
machine  head.  Inside,  teenies 


snogged  and  spilled  drinks  as  3 
Colours  Red  — a powerhouse 
punk/  rock  band  as  tight  as  their 
trousers  — exuded  an  air  of  men- 
ace to  mah«h  foe  angry  red  light 
that  surrounded  them.  In  foe 
diarts  at  28  this  week,  this  is  foe 


Doonesbury  Flashbacks 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 


TONIGHT ABCN5UBHAS 
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Radio  Jtnn;  for  some  years  now  to 
relay  the  shipping  forecast  four 
times  a day  The  broadcasts  have 
the  essential  components  you  dis- 
cern in  everything  classically 
British:  it  is  serious  about  its  seri- 
ousness; it  is  dreamily  nostalgic; 
and,  to  the  common  per,  it  is,  in 
some  small  way  almost  completely 
tonto.  The  31  zones  — with  names 
such  as  Dogger;  German  Bight, 
Fastnet,  Finisterre — are  referred 
to  in  terms  both  enigmatic  and 
dear  What  Power  has  done  is  to 
travel,  over  four  years,  to  these  dif- 
ferent zones  and  take  pictures, 
which  be  has  captioned  with  foe 
0600hr8  shipping  forecast  on  foe 
day  he  took  each  picture  The 
results  are  wonderful  and  strange: 
foe  photographs  offer  a new  per- 
ception of  foe  islandness  of  foe 
British  isles.  Our  feelings  about 
foe  idea  of  Europe  are  summoned, 
too,  by  these  images  of  dark,  divid- 
ing seas,  and  of  coastal  towns  in 
foreign  places,  where  our  closely- 
guarded  seas  end  up. 

And  all  the  while,  there  is  the 
notion  of  a warning:  the  shipping 
forecast  is  cut  into  foe  glass  of 


band  Creation  boss  Alan  McGee 
described  as  “foe  best  live  act 
since  The  Sex  Pistols”,  or  some- 
thing. He  would  say  that  — he 
signed  them  — hut  the  compelling 
nastiness  3GR  project  hasn’t  been 
seen  in  Britain  since  the  heyday  of 
The  Stranglers.  Probably  mid-Ms, 
3CR  prove  it  is  possible  to  look  like 
The  Clash  and  sound  like  a metal 
Pistols  without  sounding  at  all 
dated,  and  they  obviously  keep  up 
to  foe  minute  with  the  news.  Theu- 
closing  blast  was  dedicated  to  East 
lTs  calamitous  Ecstasy  guzzler 
Brian  Harvey  Its  title?  Mental 
Blocks.  Ouch. 

As  the  lights  came  up,  it  was 
surprising  to  note  a discernible 
number  of  Old  People  in  the  (pre- 
dominantly male)  audience.  Sev- 
eral were  at  least  35.  Whs  this  a 
case  of  indie-type  pop  crossing 
the  generations,  or  — we  sus- 
pected — some  kind  of  bizarre 
conspiracy  to  make  foe  bands 
seem  even  younger?  The  ploy 
wasn’t  needed  in  the  case  of  Sym- 
posium, whose  diminutive  gui- 
tarist seemed  under  12.  Sadly 
their  set  was  equally  half-grown; 
nursery  rhymes  masquerading  as 
powerpop. 

Sam  ething  startling  was  needed, 
and  along  came  Tlgen  Their  ingre- 
dients dredge  foe  murkiest  depths 
of  rock  history  a LeneLovich  wall, 
howlingly  out  of  tune  vocals,  mal- 
functioning Moogs,  verses  more 
awkward  than  Devo’s,  a ft  tot  of 
(God  forbid)  Bis,  and  guitarist 
Julie’s  scarfly  accurate  impression 

of  Suzi  Quatro. 

And  yet.  somehow  they  tarn  a 
recipe  for  doom  into  haute  cuisine. 
Hardly  glamourous  (the  male  lead 
-vocalist  resembles  seventies  Not- 
tingham Forest  apeman  striker 


Peter  Withe),  often  cacophanous, 
Tiger  trample  through  on  octane 
and  enthusiasm,  and  prove  that  a 
great  time  can  survive  whatever 
you  may  throw  at  it  Expect  their 
mart  onstage  line-up  to  include  a 
kitchen  sink. 

Sadly  Tiger  proved  a prema- 
ture highpoint  as  svelte  ponces 
Geneva  unveiled  an  epic,  over- 
wrought and  frankly  staggeringly 
dull  guitar  soap  while  taking 
themselves  a lot  more  seriously 
than  the  audience  took  them. 
This  Bratbus  line-up  seems  a 
markedly  conservative  take  on 
youth  music  in  *97.  As  people  filed 
out,  there  was  the  sense  of  a great 
idea  but  a missed  opportunity 


each  picture's  frame,  throwing  its 
message  in  shadow  on  to  foe  print 
itself  One  picture  shows  foe  dark 
sky  and  brown  water  compressed 
at  Wight  They  are  squalling 
around  a horizon  of  their  own 
making,  on  this  winter  day  In 
1995:  foe  forecast  bleeds  into  foe 
scene,  adding  a human  element  to 
this  empty  place,  offering  guid- 
ance to  those  who  may  happen  to 
cross  these  waters,  and  who  may 
be  forced  into  battle  with  the 
weird-going  particles  gathered  in 
foe  atmosphere.  “Northwesterly 
backing  southwesterly  6 or  7, 
increasing  gale  8 for  a time.  Show- 
ers then  rain.  Good  becoming 
moderate  or  poor” 

There  are  radios  set  up  around 
the  gallery  and  shipping  forecasts 
come  out  of  them;  and  out  of  high 
speakers  you  hear  birds,  foe 
growling  of  seas,  foe  lapping  of 
waters,  laughing  children.  t.ikp 
foe  best  of  weather  works,  Mark 
Power's  photographs  engage  with 
emptiness  »nd  silence,  as  well  as 
blustering  surfaces  and  swollen 
depths.  They  are  black  and  white 
impressions  of  coastal  life— a life 
both  preserved  and  threatened  by 
foe  surrounding  waters  — hut 
they  convey  with  the  shipping 
forecast,  a sense  of  human  order- 
ing. They  give  a sense  of  foe 
human  attempt  to  predict  foe 
character  of  nature,  if  not  to  con- 
trol it  It  is  this  ancient  business— 
the  struggle  of  meteorology  to  pro- 
tect foe  unknowing  traveller;  or 
coastal  dweller;  from  foe  vagaries 
of  passionate  weather  — which 
comes  into  these  photographs,  and 
makes  them  successful 
Power’s  gleanings  are  subtle, 
too.  He  sees  how  weather  (and  the 
forecasting  of  weather)  is  involved 
with  national  character;  but  he 


also  sees  what  it  has  to  do  with 
perception,  and  with  personality 
Some  of  foe  pictures  concentrate 
on  how  shadows  work,  and  how 
sand  shapes  itself,  and  how  water 
becomes  a tool  of  jollity  for  chil- 
dren as  well  as  a troublesome  por- 
tent for  sea-going  adults.  All  in  all, 
he  shows  how  people  (coastal  peo- 
ple, especially)  are  shaped  by  the 
weather,  and  how  they  shape 
themselves  in  response  to  its 
warnings,  and  in  lieu  of  its 
delights.  And  there  is  always  some 
notion  of  foe  fixture  — horrible 
clouds  at  Tyne;  a boy  writing  in 
foe  sand  at  Cromarty  with  an  oil 
platform  out  at  sea.  under  a dark 
canopy  — with  all  the  unpre- 
dictability ah  foe  uncertainty,  that 
makes  captured  moments  already 
nostalgic  at  foe  point  df  capture. 

The  voice  of  foe  shipping  fore- 
cast a voice  out  of  the  British 
past  speaks  of  the  variety  of 
oceanic  dangers  waiting  Just 
ahead,  and  In  so  doing  it  speaks  of 
how  to  avoid  them.  It  is  a sound 
that  can  make  us  feel  protected  in 
our  island  isolation:  it  feeds  into 
our  late-night  dreams  of  security 
But  the  late  shipping  forecast  is 
also  foe  sound  of  insomnia:  it 
plays  out  its  warnings  as  we  lie 
still  in  our  land-tabbing  bunks, 
absorbed  by  the  thought  of  ships 
moving  through  winds  and  rains 
and  sea  swells,  foe  stuff  that  sur- 
rounds our  dark  island.  And, 
despite  foe  well-known  view  to  foe 
contrary  every  man  is  an  island 
sometimes.  Mark  Power’s  little 
triumph  is  for  all  to  see:  as  much 
as  anything,  it  is  a brilliant  medi- 
tation on  foe  power  of  aloneness. 


Afme  Brighton  Museum  and  Art 
Gaflery  from  today.  The  exhibition  will 
then  tour.  An  accompanying  book  is 
published  by  ZakJa  Cheatte.  £19.95. 


N234 

Charlie  and 
the  Chocolate 


On  Monday  \\ a) t-r.stonc's  will  be  publishing  :m 
essential  guide  to  2(Uh  Century  literature: 
the  100  ^reate^l  books  of  the  ccnlurv.  as  voted  for 
by  Warej'srono’s  customers  and  Channel  f viewers. 
How  many  nt  (.hem  ’.'.ill  you  have  read?  What  will  he 
at  number  one?  Is  Charlie  and  the  Chocolate 
Factory  really  the  3-1  th  greatest  hook  of  the  conturv? 

Jo  Jind  out  what  some  well  known  names  think 
about  the  top  100.  watch  Book  Choice  on  Channel  4 
every  cvcihivj;  next  week  at  7Ahpm. 
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Cricket 


England  allowed 
to  clear  the  air 


David  Hopps  in  Hamilton  says  that  tunes 
help  means  tourists  breathe  more  easily 


NGLAND  have  re- 
ceived guarantees 
that  a controversial 
entertainments  pack- 
age introduced  in  some  New 
Zealand  limited-overs 
matches  this  season,  which 
has  consisted  of  mockery  of 
players  on  the  PA  system  and 
the  hiring  of  strippers  to 
streak  across  the  pitch  daring 
intervals,  will  be  toned  down 
for  the  international  one-day 
programme. 

The  most  vehemently  de- 
bated topic  in  the  New  Zea- 
land  game  this  season  has 
been  the  Wellington  Cricket 
Association's  decision  to  hire 
a professional  entertainments 
agency  in  an  attempt  to  stem 
a decline  in  attendances  by 
widening  the  sport’s  appeal  to 
a younger  audience. 

Wellington's  players  have 
been  feted  by  songs  of  their 
choice  — the  former  War- 
wickshire batsman  Roger 
Twose  walks  out  to  bat  to  the  j 
theme  song  pf  Eraveheart  — 
while  the  opposition  are  ridi- 
culed. Dismissed  opponents 
have  returned  to  the  dressing- 
room  amid  ribald  comments 
‘from  the  PA  announcer  and 
snatches  of  the  song  Hit  The 
Road  Jack. 

Mark  Gr eatbatch  was  repri- 


manded by  the  New  Zealand 
Cricket  Board  for  confronting 
Wellington  officials  because 
his  entrance  to  the  wicket  had 
been  marked  by  the  theme 
tune  or  Mission  impossible. 

Adam  Parore,  who  will  bat 
at  No- 3 for  New  Zealand  in 
the  first  Test,  was  greeted  by 
the  strains  of  You’re  So  Vain. 
New  Zealand  players  impli- 
cated in  pot-smoking  allega- 
tions on  a recent  tour  of 
South  Africa  have  had  to 
withstand  the  playing  of 
Smoke  On  The  Water. 

Neil  Maxwell,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed marketing  manager 
or  the  NZ  board,  said:  "We 
have  supported  the  Welling- 
ton initiative  but  that  doesn't 
mean  that  we  support  every- 
thing that  they've  tried. 

"We  have  promised  Eng- 
land that  music  will  be  played 
when  a player  walks  out  to 
bat  in  the  one-day  interna- 
tionals but  it  won’t  be  deroga- 
tory or  personal 

“We  have  already  con- 
ducted a survey  among  New 
Zealand’s  players  to  ask  what 
music  they  would  like  to  ac- 
company them  to  the  wicket. 
We  have  received  suggestions 
such  as  Wild  Thing,  Start  Me 
Up  and  Danger  Zone.  We  have 
contacted  England’s  tour 


Dravid’s  first  Test  centuiy  keeps 
South  Africa  at  bay  for  nine  hours 

RAHUL  DRAVID  frus-  | faced  two  balls  before  bad 
trated  Sooth  Africa  for  light  ended  play  12.4  overs 


litrated  Sooth  Africa  for 
nine  hours  yesterday  while 
he  compiled  his  maiden 
Test  century  to  carry  India 
to  410  all  out  on  the  second 
day  of  the  third  and 
Test  at  The  Wanderers. 

Dravid,  playing  his  ninth 
Test,  came  in  at  the  fall  of 
the  first  wicket  at  25  on 
Thursday  and  was  last  out 
after  scoring  148  from  362 
balls  with  21  boundaries. 

In  reply  Sooth  Africa’s 
opening  pair  of  Andrew 
Hudson  and  Gary  Kirsten 


faced  two  balls  before  bad 
light  ended  play  12.4  overs 
early  with  the  home  side 
nought  for  no  wicket. 

Heavy  overnight  rain  pre- 
vented play  until  after 
lunch  when  India  resumed 
at  233  for  three.  Dravid  and 
his  overnight  partner 
Saurav  Ganguly,  India’s 
other  big  scorer  with  73 
from  138  halls  with  13-fours 
and  a six.  shared  a fourth- 
wicket  stand  of  145. 

Sooth  Africa  already 
| have  a 2-0  winning  lead  in 
i the  series. 


manager  John  Barclay  to 
request  that  England  make 
their  own  suggestions. 

"This  will  only  take  place 
in  one-day  matches  and  we 
wouldn't  dream  of  Interfering 
with  Test  cricket  England 
are  our  guests  and  we  are  not 
out  to  insult  them.'’ 

While  surveys  of  younger 
supporters  have  revealed 
widespread  support  for  the 
new  initiative,  traditional 
supporters  are  more  dis- 
turbed. Sir  Terry  McLean, 
the  newly  knighted  New  Zea- 
land sports  journalist  has 
condemned  the  changes  as 
“disgraceful". 

"If  I was  Greatbatch,  I 
would  have  banged  the  bug- 
gers over  foe  head."  he  said 
“Concentration  is  the  basis  of 
the  game  and,  if  that  is  inter- 
fered with,  I am  horrified." 

Most  disquiet  has  been 
caused  by  a stunt  in  which 
two  strippers,  male  and  fe- 
male, streaked  across  the 
Wellington  pitch  during  a 
drinks  break.  The  man 
dashed  on  to  the  outfield 
wearing  a box  and  cricket 
pads,  to  be  arrested  by  a 
bogus  policewoman  in  uni- 
form and  suspenders. 

England  are  in  Hamilton 
for  the  four-day  match 
against  Northern  Districts, 
their  last  warm-up  before  the 
first  Test  which  begins  navt 
Friday. 

• Ed  Giddins’s  rehabilitation 
in  the  Kent  League  next  sea- 
son has  left  two  of  its  dubs  in 
conflict.  The  former  Sussex 
fast  bowler,  who  is  serving  a 
hart  from  foe  first-class  game 
for  taking  cocaine,  will  keep 
fit  by  playing  for  Bromley. 
That  has  left  Gore  Court,  who 
were  not  allowed  to  sign  the 
West  Indian  Kenny  Benjamin, 
furious.  "If  the  Kept  League 
allow  Ed  Glddins  to  play  nwt 
season,  then  they  will  have 
been  guilty  of  double  stan- 
dards," said  foe  Gore  Court 
chairman  Geoff  Baldock. 
“They  have  been  talking 
about  only  admitting  interna- 
tional players  to  the  league 
who  would  benefit  Kent 
cricket  How  Ed  Glddins  falls 
into  this  category  goodness 
only  knows.  The  whole  busi- 
ness stinks." 


TIi*  Guardian 
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Athletics 


Rugby  League 


Mackie  makes  to  steal  Jackson’s  thunder  Goulding  looks  likely  for  Nines 


Duncan  Mackay 

IAN  MACKIE,  the  latest 
young  sprinter  to  inherit 
the  mantle  as  Linford  Chris- 
tie’s successor,  opens  his  1997 
campaign  tomorrow  when  be 
competes  over  60  metres  in 
foe  Scottish  Indoor  Champi- 
onships at  Glasgow's  Kelvin 
Hall  against  Colin  Jackson, 
the  man  who  has  taken  him 
under  his  wing. 

The  world  hurdles  record- 
holder  signed  Mackie  up  last 
year  for  the  management 
company  he  and  Christie 
own.  Two  weeks  later  the  21- 
year-old  Scot  became  foe  first 
Britain  for  10  years  to  beat 
Christie  over  100  metres. 

The  agency  bankrolled 


Marine's  trip  to  Australia  in 
| November  when  he  attended 
a sprinting  masterclass  with 
Christie,  Jackson.  Frankie 
Fredericks  and  Merlene  Ot- 
tey.  “After  Sydney  I feel  in- 
vincible, so  strong."  Mackie  , 
said.  “I  felt  I was  flying  on  the 
track  there." 

It  was  at  the  Kelvin  Hall  a 
year  ago  that  Mackie  first 
came  to  many  people’s  atten- 
tion when  be  clocked  6.74sec 
for  60  metres  in  an  invitation 
race. 

It  was  the  prelude  to  a spec- 
tacular year  which  saw  him 
reach  the  Olympic  100  metres 
semi-final  and  reduce  his  per- 
sonal best  to  10.7sec,  as  well 
as  beating  Christie. 

What  time  he  achieves 
tomorrow  will  determine  foe 


route  Mackie  follows  for  foe 
rest  of  foe  winter. 

In  Spain  Jon  Brown  feces 
another  stiff  test  of  his  cre- 
dentials when  he  defends  .his 
season’s  unbeaten  record  In 
the  Seville  cross-con  ntry 
race.  Britain’s  European 
champion  win  meet  Kenya's 
Paul  Tergat,  a two-time  world 
cross-country  champion,  who 
will  be  seeking  revenge  for 
the  defeat  he  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Brown  in  Spain  last 
month. 

• Britain's  flagship  meeting, 
the  IAAF  Grand  Prix,  has 
been  moved  from  its  tradi- 
tional home  at  Crystal  Palace 
to  Sheffield’s  Don  Valley  Sta- 
dium on  June  26.  Don  Valley 
has  a 25,000  capacity  against 
the  18.000  of  Crystal  Palace. 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

Bobbie  goulding,  the 
scrum-half  who  wants 
to  leave  St  Helens,  is  the 
likely  replacement  for  his 
colleague  Keiroxx  Cunning- 
hamln  the  Great  Britain 
Side  ’for  the  World  Nines 
tournament  in  Townsville, 
Australia,  at  fixe  end  of  the 
month.  Cunningham,  the 
20-year-old  Great  Britain 
hooker,  has  not  fully  recov- 
ered from  a knee  operation. 

Andy  Farrell,  the  Wigan 
loose  forward  and  Great 
Britain  captain,  is  also 
struggling  for  fitness  after 
a thigh  injury  forced  him  to 
miss  last  Sunday’s  game 
against  Saints. 


lestyn  Harris,  Warring- 
ton Wolves’  international 
back,  is  out  of  the  side  to 
play  Salford  in  a friendly  at 
Wllderspool  tomorrow.  IBs 
place  goes  to  Nigel  Vagana, 

I one  of  three  signings  from 
Auckland  Warriors,  while 
the  others.  Tuny  Tatopu 
and  Dallas  Mead,  also  make 
their  first  appearances 
along  with  the  former 
Wigan  hooker  Martin  Der- 
mott  Salford  include  four 
of  their  new  signings  in 
Peter  Maitland,  Andy  Platt, 
Esene  FalmaXo  and  John 
Cartwright 

Sheffield  Eagles  give  a 
debut  to  Wayne  Flynn,  the 
young  centre  signed  from 
Wakefield,  against  Leeds  at 
Headingiey  tomorrow. 
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Weekend  fixtures 


13.0  unless  staled) 
|a-l  = all-Bcfcett 

Soccer 


v 1*1  J , N 3 • I : 


Chelsea  v Derby 

Coventry  v Man  Utd 

Leicester  v Wimbledon 

Liverpool  v Aston  Villa 

Middlesbrough  v Shaft  Wed 

Southampton  v Newcastle 

Sunderland  v Blackburn 

Arsenal  v Everton  (4.0) 

Nottm  Forest  v Tottenham 

PA  TROPHY.  PfrM  toanfc  Ashton  Utd  v 
Moor  Green:  Bam  v Stevenage;  Btyth 
Spartans  v Grantham:  Biwragrove  v 
Merthyr:  Cheltenham  v DuMtSc  Cotaryn 
Bay  v Lancaster;  Dover  * Rag  & Re$  Em- 
ley  v Boston  Utd:  Enfield  v Barg  ham  Wood: 
Gainsborough  v Bradtord  Pk  Aim;  Gates- 
head V Runcorn:  Gresley  Rvra  v AJtrtne- 
haim  GiAseley  v Telford:  Hyde  Utd  v Bed- 
worth  Utd:  Kerterlng  v Chelmsford: 
Kidderminster  v Macdasfleld:  Ma  meant  be 
v Charter,  Norttrwtch  v Hedneetord:  Rush- 
den  & □'moods  v Famboraugh;  Slough  * 
Dorchester.  Southport  v Halesowen:  spar 
rtymoar  v Bishop  Auckland;  si  Alberts  v 
Weymouth:  St  Leon'ds  Stamcrap  v New- 
port AFC;  Stefybridge  v Halite*  Worcester 
C v Heybrtdge:  Wot  Kington  v Bomber 
Bridge:  reading  v Gtoucastor  C;  Yeovil  v 
Hayes.  Tomorrow,  Rauntfs  To  v Writing: 
Wokingham  * Woking  (2X1). 

M VASBi  Homth  romti  Artemy  Tn  v 
Heme  Say.  BaiWng  v Woodbrldge  Tn:  Be- 
merton  Hth  v Coll  Row  & Romra  Ooncord 
Rngrs  v WNtetabla  Tn.  Histen  v North- 
wood;  Mangotsfleld  Utd  v Taunton  Tn: 
Mossley  v Cogentwe  utd;  Southend  Manor 
v Wisbech:  Standard  v North  Ferrfby  Utd: 
Thetchant  Tn  vThnnon  Tn. 

1B1BOHD  LEAGUE.  Premier  He  Alfro- 
ton  v WMaford;  Barrow  v Accrington  Stan- 
ley: Frtddey  v Buxton;  Leek  e Kitowslay: 
Marine  v WTtton  Alb.  first  Dhn  Droytsden 

v NaOMriMd:  Parsley  Celtic  v Curwn  Aah- 
tetv.  Gretna  v Eastwood-.  Ltugh  v Congte- 
totx  Mattock  v Gt  Harwood;  Raddlfle  Bor  v 
Fltxton;  Stoeksbrldgs  PS  v Warrington; 
wnifley  Bay  v Lincoln  Utd:  Worksop  v Ath- 
erton LA 


Aiheretone  v Gravesend  & N;  Baldock  v 
Burton:  Cambridge  C v Sudbury;  Klims 
Lynn  v Ashford  Tru  SJfflngbouma  v Nunea- 
ton. Wdiwd  Ohc  Dutfey  v Blteton;  Eve- 
sham V SatJhuti  Bor:  Hinckley  v Corby 
Puget  Rngrs  * VS  Rugby:  RC  Warwick  v 
Ilkeston;  RMWIteft  v Sutton  CddUetd;  fioth- 
well  v Shapshod  D;  Stourbridge  v Stafford 
RSoottarra  Dhn  Cirencester  v Fleet  Oa- 
vedon  v Witney:  Darttord  v Newport  (toW): 
fisher  Adi  London  v Forest  Green;  Mar- 
gate v Waaton-fl  Marc;  Tonbridge  Angsts 
v Erlth  4 0:  Tata  v Trowbridge. 

N-W  COUNTIES  1EMVK  first  Dhr- 

letaoi  Atherton  Coll  v Ho  war  OB:  Bootle  v 
Tr afford;  Chadderton  v Salford  C: 
Eastwood  H v Dsrwwt;  GiOSBOp  ME  v New- 
castle Tn;  Maine  Road  v Blackpool  Rvre; 
Nantwfch  v Kldsgrava;  Penrtm  v Burs- 
cough;  Rossendalfl  .»  Present  Cables: 
Vauxhaii  GM  v st  Helena  m 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
first  Division 

Barnsley  v Ipswich 

Birmingham  v Reading 

Bolton  v Wolverhampton 

Charlton  v Stoke 

C Palace  v Portsmouth 

Huddersfield  v Man  C 

Norwich  v Grimsby 

Oxford  Utd  v Tran  mere 

Shaft  utd  v Southend 

Swindon  v Bradford  C 
West  Brom  v Oldham 


Port  Vale  v OPR  (z.10) 

Second  Division 

Blackpool  v Crewe 

Brentford  v Bristol  C. 

Bristol  Rvra  v York 

Luton  v Wrexham  — 

Notts  Co  v Gillingham  ... 

Peterborough  v Plymouth 

Preston  v Watford. 

Rotherham  v Wycombe  — 

Shrewsbury  v Chesterfield 

Stockport  v Millwall 

Walsall  v Bournemouth  _ 

ThircF  DHrfsion 
Colchester  v Carlisle 

Darlington  v Cambridge  Utd 

Exeter  v Wigan  — 

Hartlepool  v Doncaster. 

Lincoln  v Brighton 

Mansttald  v Hull 

Northampton  v Chester 

Rochdale  v Cardiff  

Scarborough  V Barnet  - 

Scunthorpe  v Hereford 

Swansea  v L Orient 

Torquay  v Fulham  

IC»  l.KAqwe  Prauilm  DMatem  Ayfas- 
buryvHltcNn;  BtehopaSTtordv  Oxford  C; 
Purileet  v Caraftalmit  Staines  v Bromley; 
Sutton  UM  v Hendon,  new  Bllterlcay  v 
Hampton:  Bognor  Regia  v Aldershot  Can- 
vey  la  v Maidenhead:  Cheshem  v Walton  & 
K;  Leyton  Pen  v Croydon;  Uoieaey  v 
worthing;  Thame  v Basingstoke;  Tooting  & 
MJcham  v Marlow;  Uxbridge  * Barton  r- 
WhVtelerfev  Abingdon.  SeunwtiL  Bedtord 
v Whmnfige;  Dorking  v Bansiead;  Edgwve 
v Heme)  HsRipStead;  Egtwm  v Leather- 
head:  LelgMon  v Wlndeor  a E;  TUbury  v 
Horsham;  Ware  v Hungertord;  Wembi 


BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

Celtic  v Hibernian 

Hearts  v Dundee  Utd 

Kilmarnock  v Dunfermline 

Motherwell  v Rangers 

Raith  v Aberdeen 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Airdrie  v St  Mirren 

Dundee  v Clydebank 

East  Hfe  v Falkirk  

Gr  Morton  v Parfc* 

Stirling  v St  Johnstone 

Second  Dhrlaion 

Brechin  v Berwick 

Dumbarton  v Ay*~ 

Livingston  « rttyH« 

Stan  house  mu  I r v Hamilton 

Stranraer  v Queen  of  South 

Third  Division 

Albion  v u™imM 

Alloa  v Queen's  Park 

East  Stirling  v Ross  County 

Forfar  v Cowdenbeath  _ 
Inverness  CT  v Arbroath 


Rugby  Union 

FIVE  NATIONS  CHMUOUWh  Ire- 
land v Franca  (Lansdowna  Rd);  Scotland  v 
wales  [MurrByflekJ]. 

TOW  MATCH,  Cambridge  Unlv  v Otago 


Lsagm  One;  Gloucester  v w Haiti epooL 
Leicester  v Bristol,  OnWI  v Sale.  Toaor- 
rwr  Bath  v Northampton:  Saracens  v 
Karfaqulna.  Two:  Bedford  v Rugby;  Cov- 
entry v Waterloo;  Ldn  Scottiah  v Notting- 
ham; Moseley  v Biachheitti;  Rotherham  v 
WSkeSeid.Tlwweiamonv  Money;  Pytdev 
Redruth  pJOJ;  Havant  v Lydney  (ZJ0J: 
Beads  V Obey;  Ldn  WeMi  v Uvmpool  81 
Hefona  (2-tSJ;  Reeding  v Harrogate  (2-t5V, 
RoaaJyn  fit  v Exeter  (Z30J:  WharfodoJa  v 
walaatl  (a.15).  Loegee  tai  Merita  Blr- 
mlngham/SoUtwD  v Hereford  (2JD):  Ken- 
dal v Wfnnington  Pk  (Z30);  UcMIefo  v 
Preston  Oreaahopp**  f2J0l:  Manchester 
v Nuneaton  (2.161:  Stokeon-Trent  v Stour- 
brtdflo  (1301:  Worcester  v Sheffield  (2J0). 
Beetle  Aakeons  v Ptymoffih  (Z30V.  Bark- 
ing v N Watoham  (2J0);  BerTy  Hill  v 
Cheltenham  (2. 30h  Camborlay  v Newbury 
(2.1Sk  Charlton  Pk  v Hanley  (2.16).  - 


nUIW  1 IWlPi* 

SILK  CUT  CMALUPtOE  CUR  Beene  it 

rnend  (M):  Clayton  v SatfcSeworth/Slen- 
bon  Oufton  v W Bowling;  Ovenden  v 
Barrow  I*  RodKD  v Wigan  Hoee  Br;  Wigan 
St  Patricks  v Blackbraok:  York  Atom  v 
MayfWd. 

NATIONAL  CON  FEltlirCS  IMQtlB 
Premier  OMstam  Dudley  Hffl  v lock 
Lane  (2JCfc  Egraraont  v Wootston  an 
Haworth  v Oldham  St  Armaa  (2 n Leigh 
Mbws  v W Huh  C2P0).  fire*  DMetee 
(2-0):  Leigh  East  v E Leeds;  Moldgreen  v 
Beatmooc  ThomblQ  v Wigan  Si  Judea. 
f sowed  DMsIoe  (ZOU  Dewsbury  Moor  v 
Shew  Crass:  Hub  Dockers  v FeeBiai  atone 
A.  kBlford  v Now  Earswfclc  Noowaaton  v 

Fed  83. 

FTUBHDLY  NATCWUh  Dewabucy  v 
Cesbetord  (20).  Turn  swan  i resthsi  awns 
• Haldax  (3J0);  Leeds  v Sheffletd:  Oldham 
v Sorintoo;  Rochdale  v Central  Lancs 
Warrington  v saUonb  Workington  v Bor- 
row (2.Q). 

Hockey 


Sport  in  brief  I Results 


•— 'Tff  ,'>'V 


bum  v Casdorwagh  <0-01:  Dumfries  v 
MuiroyfleW  (7 JO);  Fife  v Paisley  (7.0). 
TMinum  Qaattaraagh  v Fite  (2X1); 

V Pawey  (L30);  Whffioy  i 
Biaodxnii  (6J0). 


i sue  i iV1-'  i 


Rugby  Union 


Stanford  » Dereham;  Cambs  C vSuobury; 
Camba  Unlv  v Cote} Mater  ipawfob  v Red- 
bridge:  PMarboro  v Chalraford.  ■*- 


The  Wood  Boxing  Associa- 
tion heavyweight  champion 
Evander  Holyfield  will 
receive  between  £20  million 
and  £24  million  for  his 
ram&tch  against  Mike  Tyson 
at  the  MGM  Grand  Hotd  In 
Las  Vegas  an  May  3.  Tyson 
win  earn  a minimum  of  02 
millloo.  This  is  a substantial 
drop  for  the  former  cham- 
pion, who  received  £37.5  mfl- 
lion  for  the  first  fiefot  on  No- 
vember 9,  in  which  he  was 
stopped  by  Holyfield  in  foe 
lXfo  round. 

Hockey 

The  pecking  order  in  the 
National  League  should  be 
clearer  after  a weekend  when 
the  outdoor  season  resumes 
with  the  top  six  sides  playing 
each  other,  writes  Pat  Rowley. 
Fourth-placed  Sootbgate  play 
twice  and  can  move  to  within 
a point  of  the  leaders  Can- 
nock although  they  could  be 

missing  five  tnfumaHnnalg  in 

today’s  game  against  Ted- 
dfogtan,  who  for  the  fixst  time 


tata  Kbates  v Bfowrleh;  Lougb  Stod  v Will  have  the  Olympic  Captain 

Jason  Laslett  and  Nick  Con- 
nnflnam  * runijaon,  vnan  k Ksmomo-  | _ ___  = ^ a**- 
Mortis  Chester  v ftaregarbla;  Formby  v I tartflfiTn. 

tawlwrit  Norton  v Scutivport;  S Bsnkara  v 
HarmgatK  Sprtntfieids  * Nastan:  TUnpar- 
foy  v Naaton.  SowHs  Anchartara  v Oki 
King*;  cnicMstar  v Hampstead;  Mgb 


way  in  tandem. 

uiaaiHvii,  nrai  » vemn)wn.  s>  omm  - _ _ _ ^ 

HarrugatK  Sprtngflefoi  v Nastan;  Tlmperk  MOtOf  SDOTt 

foy  v Naaton.  SowHs  Aneftortara  v Oki  ' 

tonga;  CMcMstar  y Hampstead:  Mgb  Damon  Hill  manflgwri  only 

onejy  m his  new  Arrows  car 


Gora  Coort:  Ttei  Write  v Makfonhesd;  81  SflverStOne’S  SOUth  track 

yesterday  afternoon.  Bat  he 
«Mb Brtstoi unfov'S^Bueeajcfovtden  ‘declared:  “It  was  a bloody 

V Ptymootn:  Roblnsoaa  v Samneaa;  WSMif  good  Start.”  Darkness  de> 
wominps  WRAiionALVW|lMDooii  s98n£^1  ^ short  foe  wwld 

UUOua(fL3fL  today  and  tamomnr]:  ivw-  Champion’S  testing  seSSitHL 
■dar  ttaMea  (Crystal  PWaca  NSC),  first  __ 

*Mw  {Uugtfoora  Unlv).  SaraW  on-  Cbwm 
hdori  [E  Grtnaead  HCJ. 

^ e. y Nigel  Short  was  elevated  to 

No.  lseedat  theWgkaanZee 
woe.  grandmasters  tournament 

urn  Aiti  v Pomyprtdd;  uwic  v ewarma.  Americans  world  No.  5 Gata 

Kamsky  decided  to  coocen- 
*HHvnuncuhte«riiaa*  trote  on  his  medical  studies 

B«g0f  vQanflflAth;  Buckley  v St Osare;  While  the  W0 rid  No  7 

uwic  v Dovfc*K  whbetwrif  v pleaded  nervous  exhaustion, 
writes  Leonard  Barden. 


A ■n—mmp—m  Ireland  23.  Franc* 
A*;  Scoffowiae.  Wafas  11. 
u-*i  in  I — UTHWM  b Ireland  is. 
France  40;  Sccatend  IS,  Watea  a*, 
cure  ■urcsn  PnauiBiiti  Oundae 
HSW»  v Pontypridd;  Stirling  Co  v Bridgend. 


titan  Walls.  GaDOtlaeawd  iwd 
(US  vmlesa  atetadU  l*t  L Rtotev  BL  80;  M 
Csieavscctda  64. 67. 1SS  J 0 Bfoka  BS,  67. 
IPS  P Qoydoa  66. 60.  434  M O'Meara  68, 
6BC  T Tolies  6S.  6BS  R Cochran  66.  68;  L 
Matttaea  66.  6k  S Gump  66.  66.  IPS  j 
Cook  06,68. 1PBJ  Haas  72.64;  S CJnk  68. 
68:  K Fergus  68.  68;  J Parrwrik  (Swa)  86. 
70;  B McCoUatet  67. 68;  A Magee  70. 66;  D 
Barren  TO.  6K  S Joma  64.  T%  K Qrean  BB. 
68:  R Black  66. 6B.  Atom  isa  P Tfotauramgf 
(NZ]  67.  71;  G Waite  (NZ)  ST.  71.  141  % 
Lyla  (OB)  67. 74. 141 F Allan  (SAJ  74. 66: 
I*  "Jam-  CUM  (Japan)  68.  73. 

■OUTH  APMCJM  MSTBH6  (Pert  Ed- 
ward):  Vauunl  wni  laatiaw (3A  unfoaa 
stated):  IPS  A da  SUva  (Br)  S7, 71. 13PM 
McNulty  (Dm)  71.  B6. 141  D Botes  76.  K. 
14P  S Pappsa  72.  70:  Q Lavenson  72,  70. 
043  M WfltsMre  72.  77.  144  G van  dar 
Naat  76. 68:  T van  dar  Walt  78. 68.  14B  R 
Gooaan  73,  72:  I Hutohlnga  73.  72;  V PhU- 
Hpa  (GB)  71.  74;  j Hawfcaa  72.  73;  B Pap- 
pas 71, 74;  D Pappas  73.  72. 

Tennis 

MMTMUJUI  onw  fl4alcourna): 

Wri  «ww*  C M*y*  tap)  bt  B Karbsoiw 

K Breasch  (Sri)  6-4.  7-6.  6-3:  SRi™ 
poag  M G ScbaHsrJAus)  4-6,  7-6.  6-1. 

ABoatsch (Fr) 6-3, 1-6.  7-fl. t 


Crvcket 

WAL  TBST  I Johannesburg)  Sweewf 
day*  India  410  (R  Dravid  148,  S Ganguly 
73;  Klusaner  3-75,  Donald  3-88.  Cronw 
3-39).  South  Africa  0-0. 

MPH»PORT  SERINS,  First  day, 
■Inawfanirim  Free  State  251  (C  Cravon 
64.  D Jordaan  57;  Kldweii  4-€4).  Transvaal 
fr-LKIrekartaj.  Grtquaiand  West  SB3-7 
(M  GMley  117)  v W Province,  lata  Loo- 
Border  254-7  <P  Strvdont  100.  S Pope 
J*  Spfond.  Port  Ubatootta  E Prov- 
foca  221-6  (K  Waasala  81)  v Natal. 

Hockey 


MWPUH  INDOOR  CUP  (Uavtn,  Fr) 
As  Germany  7.  Ruaela  1.  Spain  6 
AteMrta  3;  Rumuafl, .Austria  7;  GareSfny  7. 

Sfw  ’■  °®nnany  6;  2. 
? *•  *>»««  O Owrep  ■» 

cures,  Broofoanda  2,  Cannock  Z 

Ice  Hockey 

WTOJtAOUte  Ayr  s.  Mancnestor  2. 
2 4;  Sheffiato  8. 

Medway  1.  Kingston 
Gundiwd4^h ^ 3,o*,0,,  14s Sw,IMon  s. 

Alpine  Skiing 

gpw?  voma  cur  (ZwteseL  Gar): 
“J0  .*'■  O Compainonl  (tn  Cmin 


2W.1 ^"522 

5*?L~***  (Oar)  mn 


(US)  bt  T Yanasugam 


pf|^ 


mmsm 


(S»t)5-4;V< 


'(Wah»)» 


PMtenU  91;  LA  Lffinm  t&sSvf 

Bowls 

WISH  rePOOR  MASTERS  (UanoUlt: 
JSWffi  fitaaJWtelaa)  K 0 Cowls* 


Run  in  the  Flora 
London  Marathon 

to  rane  funds  far  xsnowfv 
»b«o«I  children 
■ Guaranteed  spacn  Aailabln 
“ The  runner  to  uhr  the  mod 
^onsorshlp  wire,  j refum  ilt^hr 
LondorVNew  Ynrt.  (mh,. 

Peper  Harow  Foundation 
0171-251-0672 

Ltairy  foi  N,,  .-oi-aM 


rlU4tijte  IS*  - 
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Kempton  with  TV  form 


«-10Tta|WH(Ttah 


~*r" — iiTimiBMihio. 

1 2.40  TancaMHM  nones  hahxmcmbi 


T'*1 1 1. ; 


W Lind  Mr.  1-1  Daun  The  Ml,  3-3  Mendyi  Mertao,  M SoMen  Mhi  5-1  Hear  Dnm. 


i B-4  Sea  VUor.  1 W CourtafH.  T-a  (to*  Worn*  Cm*.  4-1  Mertaca,  5-4  Hta,  ij-i  mqHh 
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Haydock  with  TV  form 


i.iianmnrcMp) 
i iniiiiuiiiii  immifflrf-*** 


12.45 

1 VI  — 1 1 II— t fTnii  mir  in i i i i oawiwwro 

1 830-16  TM— PtPOWCtMJ  WteonT-ivll  . . 

a OKURUPbeft-11-B .DIM* 

4 5M5  (UUttBf  ■OOBOdORfladdorB-l'H  _ BM 

B . wSQUBWHtaMRWWWM J-m— 

a anwTBMcC0Urt7-1W  — ,,  . ^BMknfer 

r ■ if  iinn — --y--  - - 

a ns-pi  mii«iA«i«  wmostenwpdMVB  .,ap— earn 

* U HON  PM*  P HUM  8-11-8 ,*MM. 

10  c»B  non  in  pah  {40)M»isMau  viva opm. 

« eo-e  m-(40) n buc*h» 7-iva — , lomm* 

ix  vows  atW»iawi*«i-w*inw a-imm*. 

ia  opasnf-  nttaka  («i i)_c?*J*?”n 10-1  Ir® J » khh# 

14  BflS^ainmOHOOOCMIPDMmiaMVB GUim^ 

15  5 IM»  I A— «H  <7*8  P IMUMH JUS  

is  2sj  I'lim— i «rm t*s) b Cun* «-io-7 dim. 

TOP  M TV*  RmM  Qmm  8,  NMa  D«ta»  7,  RnmH  i 

ltt**a-i  Utoefli  Portly.  4-1  Hutctw  WUW.  5-1  Kcnwtti  Queen.  M Pttturclenfl.  ID-IBrtwm 
UmiDstb,  Loop  la  ItM  Dark,  11mm 


1.1 5 MB1CHAMI WTSUOHM  MAMBM  HUMUTMALam  Cf8£M 

1 WH  BOMTWPlpaHWH  **■«""  7-11-10  ■ JXH eCtthy 

1 WSHinUICHN)(H)(mimMnp<(-ll-H DMM  *■ 

1 TTOTM  DjnO»nUH4aKDJJJaSBT«qBS-11-7 A Cheat 

4 «RHHMU«AmMlll|ll-1W CM 

5 3T/M3-g  —iir tM) mWAhahoni 7-ii-a  rdmmmBp 

■ MMHPWlttHM 

7 ""m?!  .«mi— miwurtjmiMiiT.m  — n— 

0 40-1421  MSTVMBUT  (*•)  0*5  N TMttn-DMee  V1VG cihwlp 

8 BFOhMKBMCMO  «.<«»)  m JSpMrtno  8-10-1? DMrkfcMttr 

TOO  POM  1M  hb  SMr  B,  ftany  T,  PiMmB  I 

IMAM  W ItaHr.  1W Data  aw,  T-e  PrhML  7-1  Hghl  Mn.  UMv  Tito,  10-1  MHtapMB.  B-1 
Tragic  Hera.  Iimwi 

MMtBUM-mmltl>iTK<iMi*.mvaiai,c*lM.raDan,ZMal7,SlwHadLarpaMaloa.i,nDWQJ. 
IBM  4b)  SOI.  Hta  23.  RiSfT  WM  (H* «1 Nfc  Mn  S1I  fCMSenftm  an  II  tut  Gd-ft* 

DAVO  an*  Haedmy  Mlany,  wwy  dam,  itayad  on  «oU  flu.  M d!  S.  II  boNmt  Spaa  Tracker 
[UnaruimTm  hrji  Mfl.  ITil) 

uailflH  IIIMA I Ill,  lull  111  niHUi  mi  Illinium ien[tei| in  [i 

M.GUJ. 

■nwaunm  Mute  UL  ridden  H.  beat  ESKS40  NBL  panl]  «.  TRAGIC  HB»  te*e  ISM  OD  al  8.  Mn 
3S  (Aicu  2m  llOydi  hd.  Gd-Fr*)- 


1.45  pm  HAMM  MAJBICAP  CM/UH  to.  04,770 

1 21P24-3  JOOAHI  IBS)  (CD)  P Beaunort  ‘0-11-10 

0 205-12  iflumM  UISSU  (SB)  (CO)  Q ffltfnrdl  B-TJ-8  _ 
S 21121-0  MAHTHMUU>(31)(G)MmJ  Hasan  8-1*4 

4 PI  P-443  BanTOMlAJM  (*•)(«»)  (87)  TE«B*rt>»  6-1 VI 

■ P12T25-  AVAO  AMBON  (ISO)  (D}  M Camactio  &-10-7 

■ SMSe  QRAJKK  MUUd  (4»  04  N T*4l*»-Qav4aj  1 V-V-7 


„rcrt.iT* 

-OnWhA 


Victory  leap  — Captain  Jack  (ri^ht)  takes  thefinal  and  command  at  Kemptcm  yesterday  PHOIOOHAPf- 

Dunwoody  and  Bimsey 
look  a Champion  pair 


PHOTOORAPitiMHaMmi  Paukap  11-T0  Ungiidafl  UMIe.  W ^xJanH  S-1  Nahifieti  Lad.  7-1  Sccoon  BanA.  W-1  Avro  Amoo,  »-i 

BrangaBrate.  0 mui 

POM  OUM  - IMUMD  ■HHMUdtt«k.  Ia04  u U 2 out,  m>y  chanca  Hal,  no  anra.  2nd  otB.  1* 

. . . bonind  Go  BaKsttc  [Aacol  3m  1 IDyW  hep  Gd-Fn^ 

M JOOJOATraditd  looden,  o»ls»C«l  16Bl.«lay8a  on  kom  J OU,  au  oi  S,  51  baMnd  The  Gory  Work  (Ayr  3ra 

■If  KBcpch.G^. 

■r  MHmiiJUiiEliMtWi.ml(«flsdSou,eaas&B0ie(7.2abalMFrabiflaUa*rBaiiaor>mhephdL 

W W- 

SCOTTOH  BAWCtc  Lad  Id  fltti,  Mlpflcad  16ft.  toon  taitrio,  M ol  4,  OUanca  BaMfld  MuMtmaaiHlo 
(Doncattir  ta  2 hop  di,  GOfnj. 

Amo  ahsom  haU  v.  anry  Mm  S ou.  paatanad  2 oU.  SB  ol7,4B  Dented  Ptaaun  Sbaiad  (Aaeoi  3a 
bA,GAG». 

0BUUMK  HUlOb  Ltd  U 2M,  M Ofl  la  Ol  wAaaait  ISA.  an  017. 171  babM  Bdnnfl  Kino  fdiMIBW 
3m  hep  eft,  SIQ. 


Ron  Cox 


THE  ctuunpion  Hurdle 
picture  should  be 
somewhat  clearer 
after  events  at  Bay- 
dock  and  Leopardstown  this 
weekend,  and  one  man  well 
plaoed  to  assess  the  situation 
as  Richard  Dunwoody. 

Set  to  partner  Urubande  in 
Irdand  tomorrow,  Dunwoody 
first  of  all  puts  Bimsey 
through  his  paces  in  today's 
BeHcharm  Mitsubishi  Cham- 
pion Hurdle  Trial  at  Haydock. 

With  the  weights  in  his 
favour,  Bimsey  can  book  Ms 
ticket  to  CbeifpTiharn  and  at 
the  same  time  boost  the 
chances  of  Large  Action,  who 


Mp 


gave  Reg  Akeliorst’s  gelding 
fflb  and  a narrow  beating  in 
last  month’s  Bula  Hurdle. 

Bimsey,  slightly  hampered 
by  Large  Action  close  home, 
showed  he  was  over  the  back 
problem  which  affected  him 
last  season. 

The  first  two  pulled  14 
lengths  clear  of  Theatreworid, 
and  since  Bimsey  wHL  not 
find  today's  Cast  ground  a 
problem  there  seem  every 
reason  to  expect  a repeat  of 
the  Cheltenham  form. 

Dato  Star,  who  will  have 
his  tongue  tied  down  after 
choking  during  the  Righting 
Fifth  Hurdle  at  Newcastle, 
would  prefer  soft  ground. 

Master  Tribe  is  on  the  up- 
grade, but  will  find  this 


tougher  after  winning  The 
Ladbroke  off  a low  weight 
Bimsey  (1.15)  looks  a 
banker. 

Dunwoody  should  also  be 
calling  the  shots  in  the  Peter 
Marsh-Chase.  He  gets  on  par- 
ticularly well  with  Unguided 
Missile  (1.45)  who  repre- 
sents trainer  Gordon  Rich- : 
ardsfrom  a strong  entry.  1 

A game  second  to  Go  Ballis- 
tic when  trying  to  give  lumps 
o { weight  away  at  Ascot  Un- 
guided Missile  is  many 
people’s  idea  of  a Cheltenham 
Gold  Cup  outsider. 

He  looked  the  picture  of 
health  in  a racecourse  gallop 
at  Carlisle  earlier  this  week 
and.  is  proven  over  the  stiff 
Haydock  fences. 


Summer  Spell’s  Triumph  odds  cut  after  easy  win 

Q^JMMER  SPELL  was  [ flight  to  beat  Mr  Wild  by  1 with  the  smart  Sanmartino 
O given  a 16-1  quote  by  three  lengths  with  Quality  I at  Kempton  on  Boxing  Day, 


QfOMMER  SPELL  was 
O given  a 16-1  quote  by 
Coral  for  the  Triumph  Hur- 
dle at  Cheltenham  in 
March  after  opening  his  ac- 
count over  Jumps  in  the 
Walton  Noviqe  Hurdle  at 
Kempton  yesterday. 

Nicky  Henderson’s  four- 
year-old  led  at  the  last 


[ flight  to  heat  Mr  Wild  by 
three  lengths  with  Quality 
third.  Par  Dawn,  who  was 
joint-favourite  for  the  Tri- 
umph before  the  race,  was 
pushed  out  to  25-1  after  fin- 
ishing a disappointing 
fourth. 

Secret  Spring,  narrowly 
beaten  in  a terrific  tussle 


with  the  smart  Sanmartino 
at  Kempton  on  Boxing  Day, 
proved  too  good  tor  Sharpi- 
cal  and  Daraydan  In  the 
Ashford  Novice  Hurdle. 

“That  made  up  for  Box- 
ing Day,”  said  trainer  Peter 
Hedger.  “He  needs  a flat 
circuit  and  the  aim  is  to  go 
to  LiverpooL” 


Unguided  Missile  must  be 
hard  to  beat,  but  Scotton 
Banks  will  be  a big  threat  if 
he  has  recovered  from  the 
back  problem  which  has  ham- 
pered him  this  season. 

Pleasure  Shared  (2.15), 
Dunwoody' s mount  in  the 
Premier  Long  Distance  Hur- 
dle, ban  six  lengths  to  find 
with  Ocean  Hawk  on  latest 
Ascot  form  and  appears  held. 

But  with  Top  Spin  close  up 
in  fourth  place  that  day,  the 
form  looks  suspect  Plmisure 
Shared,  who  had  fallen  over 
fences  on  his  previous  start 
may  have  needed  a confi- 
dence-restorer and  he  de- 
serves another  chance. 

At  Kempton.  Big  Matt 
(3.10)  has  good  prospects  of 
repeating  last  season’s  suc- 
cess in  the  rescheduled  Victor 
Chandler  Handicap  Chase, 
even  though  Ascot  last  Satur- 
day would  have  been  a better 
venue  for  Nicky  Henderson's 
nine-year-old. 

Big  Matt  migjht  find  two 
miles,  round  Kempton  too 
sharp  these  days,  but  he  is 
weft-handicapped  with  ante- 
post  favourite  Ask  Tom  and 
Henderson’s  horses  have 
returned  from  the  cold  snap 
in  fine  form. 


2.1  5 TOTKramn  LOU#  MSTAKX  iniU  2b  7t  llOpfe  C1X740 

1 23&-U1  OCMN  luunc  (28}  N IWnton-DoilM  fi-ivn  CUiwM  ^ 

s Bu-tra  nittOMMunpaiPiutaB-ii-fl) himiMi 

• 51pm  eomiaar(NQRBKUara-ii-3 ■■■  ■■ 

4 ZADDU-  BUDJUUI  (2tt)(CO)  UrtJPIUMn  11-11-3 ■ KntM 

■ <3fW-0  RUUWQ  («0)(d  K Burta  1V-1T-3 Bf— III 

■ ®-3Pm  TOe  1TW £2flJ J Jai*bn S-1  V-3 PCMlMny 

TIT  miw  Tlrfl  fill  .■!  Hint  IT.  Hin.l  TMilrf  T 
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• Island  Chief  is  likely  to  miss  next  Saturday's  Pertemps 
Great  Yorkshire  Chase  at  Doncaster.  Peter  Beaumont's 
promising  chaser  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  recent 
atrocious  weather  which  denied  the  eight-year-old  a prep  race 
and  connections  are  loathe  to  go  tor  such  a competitive  event 
without  a run. 

• Blinkered  tor  the  first  time  — HAYDOCK;  1.45  Scotton 
Banks;  3.15  Easthorpe.  KEMPTON:  2.10  Seod  Rioga;  3.40 
Garry  lough,  CATTERICK  and  UNGFIELD;  None. 
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The  England  I was 
expecting  was  not  a 
bottom  place.  Even  • 
a child  could 
understand  that’ 
Fabrizio  Ravanelli 


. :v 
•••• 


‘If  a manager  keeps 


\ ■' 


the  captain  of  the 
team  who  won  the 
Champions  League 
only  six  months  ago 
on  the  bench,  this 
means  his  team  are 
leading  the  table. 
This  is  not  so.  I am 
not  ready  to  go  with 
this  situation  for 
much  longer1 
Gianluca  Vialli 


_fS»  i 

Wm*  i 1 


irCri-x- 


Sly  Fox? . . . Ravanelli  r-iaima  he  was  misquoted  in  the  Italian  press 1 


Bench  remark  — Vialli  is  upset  that  Gullit  cannot  find  a.  place  in  the  team  for  him 


Brilliant  foreign  players  who  are  even  better  whingers  will  only 
alienate  the  fans,  warns  Ruud  Gullit.  Marlin  Thorpe  reports 


THE  way  some  of  Eng- 
land's self-important 
imports  have  been 
bleating  about  their 
lot  recently,  one  can  see  this 
season’s  foreign  invasion 
turning  into  nest  season's  for- 
eign evasion  as  Premiership 
clubs  think  again  about  giv- 
ing tantrum  room  to  the 
Ravanellis,  Viallis  and  Moan- 
Ingminin  of  the  Porsche  and 
prima-donnaset 
Take  last  week’s  latest 
batch  of  alienated  aliens. 
Could  they  in  some  way  be 
related?  Chelsea's  Gianluca 
Vialli  told  Italian  television: 
“Sometimes  I think  that,  if  a 
manager  keeps  the  captain  of 
the  tftflm  who  won  the  Cham- 
pions League  only  six  months 
ago  on  the  bench,  this  means 
that  his  team  has  to  be  lead- 
ing the  table.  This  is  not  so.  I 
am  not  ready  to  go  with  this 
situation  for  much  longer.”  , 
Meanwhile  Middles- 


brough'S Fabrizio  Ravanelli 
allegedly  told  an  Italian  news- 
paper: “If  I close  my  eyes,  I 
see  myself  with  Luca  at  the 
Olympic  Stadium,  kissing  the 
European  Cup  with  Juventns. 
And  now  we  are  here.  The 
England  I was  expecting  was 
not  a bottom  place.  Even  a 
child  could  understand  that"  , 

Poor  old  Luca.  “He  Is  worse 
off  than  me,"  claimed  Ravan- , 
elLL  “He  told  me  about  his  i 
knee  and  about  Gullit,  who 
never  plays  him.  Incredible.'’ 

The  word  "allegedly"  pref- 1 
acing  Ravanelli’s  quotes 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  Sil- 
ver  Fox  later  told  his  man-  | 
ager  Bryan  Robson  he  bad 
been  misquoted.  Presumably 
what  he  actually  said  was:  “I 
am  really  happy  In  the  North- 
east. it  is  a dream  come  true,  I 
never  want  to  leave." 

For  “misquoted”  also  read 
“badly  translated”  or  “words 
put  into  my  mouth”.  For 


there  is  a convention  among 
unsettled  foreigners  to  vent 
their  frustration  in  their  na- 
tive tongue,  then  blame  one  of 
the  above:  point  made  but 
liability  denied.  Silver  Fox  or 
Sly  Fox? 

Presumably  it  Is  the  ego 
more  than  anything  that  trou- 
bles players  who  six  months 
ago  were  the  toast  of  Europe 
and  now  sit  on  the  bench  or 
prop  up  the  Premiership. 

And  while  English  players 
have  been  known  to  throw 
their  rattle  out  of  the  pram — 
Dean  Holdsworth’s  constant 
moaning  to  the  tabloids  reads 
like  a Victor  Meldrew  script  | 
— Raduciolu’s  ultimatum  at 
West  Ham  and  Emerson's  j 
much  publicised  retreat  to  I 
Rio  only  heighten  the  percep- 
tion that,  when  the  going  gets 
tough,  it  is  the  foreigners  who 
want  to  get  going. 

Ravanelli  has  an  ■ under- 
standing manager,  in  other 


words  one  who  wants  to  be- 
lieve his  best  striker  was  mis- 
quoted, perhaps  suspects  the 
opposite  but  does  not  want  to 
risk  losing  one  of  the  few  men  i 
who  could  lilt  Boro  out  of  I 
their  trough. 

Chelsea’s  manager  Ruud 
Gullit  takes  the  parent  ap- 
proach to  tantrums:  he  ig- 
nores them.  Asked  yesterday 
if  he  bad  spoken  to  Vialli 
about  his  outburst,  Gullit  said 
“no”.  Asked  if  he  had  spoken 
to  Vialli  at  the  manager 


arate  your  personal  things 
from  the  job,”  says  Gullit  “Of 
course  it  is  not  nice  to  drop  a 
friend  bat  I have  to  do  my  job. 
I can’t  do  my  job  well  If  I Jet 
my  personal  relationship  in- 
terfere; r cant  do  what  I have 
to  da” 

Gullit  told  his  squad  at  the 
start  of  the  season  that  they 
would  have  to  take  a turn  on 
the  bench.  And  that  now  in- 
cludes Vialli.  no  matter  that 
his  replica  shirt  out-sells  all 
others  In  the  dub  shop. 


‘If  you  are  the  coach,  you  must 
behave  the  same  to  everyone’ 


was  at  his  laid-back  best: 
“Yes  I have  spoken  to  him: 
■How  you  doing1,  ‘You  okay*, 
‘Are  you  ready’,  ’Nice 
weather*  [pause]  'Nice  car1.” 
Just  a little  dig  there. 

If  Vialli  has  a complaint, 
Gullit  expects  his  striker  to 
come  to  him  — even  if  they 
are  friends.  “You  have  to  sep- 


' There  is  no  star  status 
here  for  anyone,”  says  Gullit. 
“If  you  are  the  coach  you 
must  be  honest  and  behave 
the  same  to  everyone.  If  you 
don’t,  if  you  make  conces- 
sions, then  tiie  other  players 
will  moan,  if  you  are  honest 
then  tire  players  have  the  feel- 
ing  that  there  is  a squad.”  i 


He  says  complaints  about 
being  dropped  have  already 
oome  from  Spencer,  Peacock 
(both  since  sold),  Burley  and 
Wise,  and  he  fully  expected 
them.  “It  is  always  hard  to 
keep  someone  out  of  the  team. 
You  can’t  make  everyone 
happy.  I knew  that  before  I 
took  the  Job.  And  you  know 
complaints  are  going  to  come, 
from  everyone.  I did  it  myself 
as  a player.” 

Cue  another  gentle  dig  at 
his  old  Serte  A adversary.  “In 
Italy  Vialli  never  spoke  with 
the  press  but  now  it’s  conve- 
nient to  do  so.  And  presum- 
ably he  gets  money  out  of  it" 

Vialli  is  a victim  of  circum- 
stance rather  than  bad  form. 
When  Zola  arrived  at  Chelsea, 
Gullit’s  Idea  was  to  play  him 
behind  Hughes  and  Vialli. 
But,  when  that  did  not  work 
and  then  Vialli  got  injured, 
Zola  and  Hughes  hit  it  off  up 
front  so  well  that  a flt-again 
Vialli  could  not  force  his  way 
back  into  the  team. 

VlaDI’s  salvation  could  be 
that  Hughes  is  just  one  book- 
ing away  from  a two-game 


Taylor  welcomes  transfer  change 


Gordon  taylor 

yesterday  wel- 
comed draft  pro- 
posals to  change 
the  English  transfer  system 
in  response  to  the  Euro- 
pean Court’s  Bosm.an 
ruling. 

The  chief  executive  of  the 
Professional  Footballers’ 
Association  said  that,  while 
he  understood  the  concerns 
of  smaller  clubs,  failure  to 


the  way  for  challenge  in  the  | 
courts. 

Under  the  new  system 
any  out-of-con  tract  player 
over  the  age  of  24  will  be 
available  on  a free  transfer 
within  England. 

Until  now,  while  the  Bos- 
nian ruling  on  freedom  of 
movement  for  players  wish- 
ing to  join  clubs  in  other 
European  countries  had 
come  into  law,  clubs  could 


mined  by  independent  tri- 
bunal for  out-of-contract 
players  wanted  by  domestic 
rivals. 

The  new  draft  proposals, 
which  will  mean  young- 
sters joining  clubs  Initially 
signing  np  on  a training 
contract  to  the  age  of  21, 
were  worked  out  by  the  FA, ! 
Premier  League  and  Foot- 
ball League. 

If  players  do  move,  then  1 
the  selling  club  will  be  able  j 
to  claim  compensation  for 
training  and  potential,  | 
with  a panel  likely  to  be  set 
up  to  assess  the  level  of 
payment.  Once  players 
reach  24  and  are  out  of  con- 
tract. they  will  be  free  to 
move  to  any  dub  for  no  fee. 

Taylor  said:  “Most  people 


in  this  country  are  happy 
with  the  current  system 
and  Bosnian  could  not  have 
happened  in  England  be- 
cause players  have  had  the 
right  to  move  since  1978. 

“But  we  simply  can’t 
ignore  European  law.  The 
feeling  is  that  any  chal- 
lenge to  the  domestic  sys-  i 
tem  would  inevitably  suc- 
ceed and  it  would  be  naive  i 
to  think  that  the  current  I 
system  can  stay  in  place.”  , 

The  PFA  chief  executive 
agreed  that  smaller  dubs ! 
would  be  worried  by  the 
consequences  of  the  propos- 
als, likely  to  oome  into  ef- 
fect for  the  start  of  the 
1998-99  season.  Players  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  their 
contract  would  be  reluctant 


to  sign  another  one  if  they 
can  see  the  prospect  of  a lu- 
crative signing-on  fee,  and 
the  only  way  to  hold  on  to 
star  players  would  be  by 
getting  them  to  agree  to 
lengthy  deals  of  the  order 
of  five  vears-nlns. 

“Quite  naturally  the  big- 
gest concern  Is  coming 
from  the  lower  division 
chibs,  because  they  are  not 
In  a financial  position  to  be 
able  to  offer  the  sort  of 
long-term  contracts  the 
Premier  League  dubs  can,” 
said  Taylor. 

The  FA’s  spokesman 
Steve  Double  said  that  Lan- 
caster Gate  would  meet  its 
Scottish  and  Irish  counter- 
parts to  discuss  the  draft 
document. 


Liverpool  chase 
Barry  Fry  reject 


Ian  Ron 


Scottish  preview 


Patrick  Glenn 


VaffHATEVER  else  may  be 
WW  said  of  results  in  the  Pre- 
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W said  of  results  in  the  Pre- 
mier Division  this  week,  they 
I at  least  showed  that  even  the 
most  predictable  league  in  the 
world  contains  banana  skins. 

Rangers'  little  skid  at  Kil- 
marnock on  Wednesday  may 
not  have  landed  them  on  their 
backs  but  it  did  cause  them  to 
felter  long  enough  for  Celtic 
to  make  up  ground. 

It  was,  as  the  Parkhead 
manager  Tommy  Burns  said, 
an  unexpected  change  in  the 
outlook  in  the  space  of  24 
hours.  “Late  to  our  game 
with  Raith  on  Tuesday,  we 
were  1-0  down  and  looking  at 
the  possibility  of  felling  a fur- 
ther three  points  behind. 

“Then  we  get  the  two  goals 
for  victory  and  Rangers  draw 


1-1  at  Kilmarnock,  where 
everybody  thought  they 
would  win,  and  the  gap  is 
closed  by  two  points  Instead 
of  possibly  being  lengthened 
by  six.  It’s  why  nobody  here  , 
would  ever  give  up  on  the 
title  until  it  was  mathemati- , 
cally  impossible  to  win.”  . | 

Bums  will  be  hoping  that 
the  expected  comes  to  pass 
today,  as  Celtic  appear  to 
have  a less  demanding  assign- 
ment than  the  leaders.  The 
Parkhead  side  are  at  home  to 
a depleted  Hibernian,  white 
Rangers  travel  to  confront  a 
Motherwell  team  encouraged 
by  recent  results. 

Celtic  will  continue  without 
D1  Canto,  Stubbs  and  O'Neil, 
as  well  as  one  or  two  fringe 
members,  but  they  have  se- 
cured victories  without  them 
already.  TUhs,  on  the  other 
hand,  jghnnid  be  ■ seriously 


weakened  by  the  loss  of 
Hughes,  Dennis.,  Shannon, 
Wright  and  Chris  Jackson  as 
well  as  the  probable  absence 
of  Darren  Jackson. 

Rangers'  problems  in  attack 
are  eased  by  the  inclusion  of 
Sebastian  Rozental  and  Gor- 
don Durie.  Rozental.  signed 
from  Universidad  CatoJica  of 
Chile  for  £4  mfllian,  will  have 
a place  on  the  bench.  I 

Rangers’  assistant  manager 
Archie  Knox  said  that  “there 
is  no  truth  whatsoever”  in  a 
report  yesterday  which 
claimed  that  Rangers  were 
about  to  buy  Paul  Ince  from 
Ttyfornartowate 
Ince  yesterday  had  his  four- 
match  ban  In  Serie  A.  Im- 
posed after  his  third  sending- 
off -c£  the  season,  reduced  to 
three  games.  He  has  already 
served  two  matches  • of  the 
ban. 


■ IVERPOOL  want  Sport- 
ra[  ing  Lisbon’s  forma:  Bir- 
■■mtogham  winger  Jose 
Dominguez  and  are  thought 
to  have  proposed  a loan  deal 

until  the  aid  of  the  season. 

But  the  22-year-old  interna- 
tional. who  returned  to  Portu- 
gal for  £1.5  million  is  months 
ago  when  the  then  Birming- 
ham manager  Barry  Fry  de- 
cided he  was  unsuited  by  the 
physical  English  game,  would 
not  be  eligible  to  play  in  Liv- 
erpool’s European  Cup  Win- 
ners* Cup  quarter-final 
against  Braun  Bergen. 

Chelsea's  defender  Michael 
Duberry  will  miss  the  rest  of 
the  season  after  snapping  an 
Achilles  tendon  in  training  on 
. Thursday.  Chelsea  are  to  play 
a friendly  against  Milan  in  the 
San  Siroon  February  19. 

Birmingham  have  signed 
Anders  Limpar  from  Everton 
until  the  end  of  the  season  for 
a discount  £100,000  fee.  The 
Sweden  winger  would  have 
been  a Bosnian  free  agent 
after  his  Everton  contract  ex- 
pired next  summer,  when  he 
intends  to  return  home;  he  is 
eligible  for  next  weekend's 
FA  Cup  fourth-round ‘tie 
against  Stockport 

The  Tottenham  Hotspur 
dubcaXL  was  last  night  forced 
to  issue  a denial  of  a report 
carried  by  an  unofficial  fen- 
line that  Darren  Anderton  1 
had  broken  down  on  his 
return  to  training  after  a six- , 
week  absence  and  might  need  1 
another  groin  operation. 

Gerry  Francis  had  earlier 
welcomed  back  the  injury- 
plagued  England  midfielder, 
who  has  played  only  three 
matches  since  September  be- 
cause of  a recurrence  of  his 


groin  problem  and  knee-liga- 
ment damage,  and  said: 
“Hopefully  well  be  able  to 
start  giving  him  some  games 
in  another  week  or  so.” 

Sasa  Curcic  returns  to  the 
Villa  squad  for  today’s  Air- 
field match  after  his  dub's 
manager  Brian  Little  said 
“some  progress”  had  been 
made  to  talks  with  the  disaf- 
fected midfielder  and  his 
advisers. 

Little  added:,  “Sasa  has  had 
certain  personal  problems 
which  have  not  helped  the  Sit- 
uation but  hopefully  these  are 
now  being  sorted  out  I have 
told  him  that  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  for  him  now  is  to 
be  playing  football  and  it 
could  be  that  be  will  start  the 
game  against  Liverpool-’' 

Bruce  Grobbelaar  has  as- 
sured.Plymouth  he  is  fit,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  to 
play  in  today's  Second  Div- 
ision match  at  Peterborough 
despite  his  trial  for  corrup- 
tion at  Winchester. 

The  club’s  assistant  man- 
ager Mick  Jones  said  no 
"rash  decision’ ' would  be 
made  but  added:  “Team  selec- 
tion will  be  a last-minute  deci- 
sion. Most  people  would  have 
already  pulled  out  It  has  been 
| a tough  week  for  Bruce- but 
football  is  his  release.” 

Bryan  Robson  has  been  as- 
sured his  job  is  safe  if  Mid- 
dlesbrough are  relegated-  The 
Premiership  basement  club's 
chairman  Steve  Gibson  also 
told  the  big  names  in  his  £24 
million  squkd  that  that  they  i 
must  stay  even  if  Boro  go  1 
down.  f j 

Robson’s  assistant  Viv  An- 
derson said  yesterday: 
“We’ve  had  a series  of  meet- 
ings with  Steve  Gibson.  The 
players  know  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them.” 
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THE  defensive  half  of  a dis- 
tinguished footballing 
brotherhood,  this  hard- 
tackling  product  of  Ponte- 
fract was  capped  only  four 
times  by  his  country,  which 
seems  an  inadequate  reflec- 
tion of  his  abilities.  After  a 
season  in  the  red  at  a now 
disused  park  he  made  400 
league  appearances  amid 
more  pallid  though  occa- 
sionally glorious  company. 
His  name  became  part  of  a 
catch-phrase  and  helped  to 
sell  bread. 


ChibM  « Perfcy  County 

With  Stow  CfertarsinpendM  and  MtoiaeJ 
Dubarry  out  tor  tim  season  wtth  an  Acftll- 
tes  Injury.  ChaJana  haw  caned  up  the 
teenager  Paul  Hughes,  Derby's  new 
£700400  awedtoh  strtoer  Merino  Baton- 


shaken  off  a gram  strain.  Wimbledon  nope 
to  recall  the  striker.  Mama  Gayle. 


Lhrarpool  v Aston  VUfet 


berg  will  b*  a spectator  and  Matt  Carbon 
Win  again  dwatoa  tor  qm  injured  de- 
fender Dean  .Yates. 


Coventry  v Man  Utd 


Denis  Irwin  returns  at  hrtuaefc  lor  United 
but  DbvW  May  (hernia)  Is  mining  so 
fanny  Johnson  and  Gary  PUMstor  win 
continue  In  tee  centre  of  defence.  Coven- 
try's Peter  Ndlovu.  David  Burrows.  Marcus 
HaH.  Reggie  Gsnaux.  Michael  O'Neal  and 
Dion  Dublin  era  unavatlnus  but  the  strfter 
Noal  Whiten  returns. 


Liverpool  are  expected  to  give  Jamie 
ReAnapp  Ms  fifth  Premiership  atari  of  toe 
season  but  Miehael  Thomea  and  Phil  Bebb 
toft  MNpendad  and  John  Bames  end  Nall 
Ruddock  are  ruled -out  Villa'*  leading 
scorer  Dwtgnt  Yorke  is  back  -alongside 
Sara  Milosevic  and  Sasa  Cwck:  may  be 
oecatted  wtth  ten  Teylor,  Marti  Draper  and 
Stove  StmsBon  rutedout 


art  Ory«n  and  Nall  Maddteon.  Newcastle 
!EE?  PMJ'WJHA|b*rt  (hanutring)  will 
recover  white  Stove  Watson  (heel)  should 
l*ay  and  Los  Fardiitond  Is  hi  contamSen. 


Sunderland  v Blackburn 


Theawiw  A|«  Raa  has  computed  a ban 
“too  return  alter  a 
knee  Injury  tor . Sunderland.  Blackburn 
may  retain  Garry  RBcroli  In  place  of  the 
«ap«ded  miditower  BIB,  McKmiey 


WdtSesbrougb  v Staff  Wed 


I Pfeaaa  etow  up  to  SB  days  far defcey. 


Last  meek:  Cotin  Addison 
(York  City,  Nottingham  For- 
est. Arsenal,  Sheffield  United. 
Hertford  Untied). 


Performance  of ’the  week: 
Nigel  Martyn  (Leeds 
United),  whose  penalty  save 
at  Crystal  Palace  on  Tuesday 
kept  George  Graham’s  team 
in  the  FA  Cup. 


USeewtw  v Wimbledon 


Men  Enwt.  LMototer'a  record  C1.B  mltlton 
algntoQ. ,1s  sat  to  matte  hie  debut  at  centrw- 
badc.  slkMng  ian  Marshall  to  revert  to 
■Back  alongside  Stove  ciaridga.  The  nW- 
Better  Nsll  Lennon  returns  sker  e two- 
n»*h  Suspension  ana  Muzzy  tzzst  ton 


the  £2. 7m  defender  Gianluca  Facta  fa  set 
to  make  Ms  MUdesteBugh  debut  wtm  the 
goalkeeper  Ben  Roberta.  PMr  sump  ex. 
pecta  a recta  ea  Grids  Hlgnatt  ana  Mail 
Co*  are  suspended.  Wadnsattoys  David 
Hirst  ta  hoping  to  nut  ahetol  of  Ma  aoifce 
rtvato  ftttcnie  Humphreys  and  Andy  Booth. 


TOMORROW 
Arsenal  v Evarton 

tej iWright  looks  nt  to  renew  Ms  Ararat 
pdjVtorahtp  with  Donnie  Borgkamo  afar 

SSSKSSS?  T*w*an  w1H  "“** 


Nofoik  Forest  v Tottenham 


Southampton  v MowcaHe 


Matthew  Le  Tbtstor  la  likely  to  atari  and. 
with  Francis  BanaH  and  Robbie  Stator  sus- 
pended, Southampton  should  recall  Rich. 


Tonanfarft'fl  Injury  prtUoms  mount.  With 

^defeiwer  jpfm  scafee  out  (or  ei*  *wela 
*2>wton.  .Cnri9  Armstrong 
mtealnfl  and  Stog 
jjfrlraiw  dwtetM.  Stuart  Pearce  to 
iiawy  to  name  an  uMhangod  Fores. 


Romance 

gives 


readies 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


Trouble  when  the  imports  are  being  earnest 


ban  but,  if  ViaDI  does  not  get 
hariVa  Gullit  thinks  that  more 
wbfogetng  win  prove  counter- 
productive. 

“If  players  start . moaning 
afl  the  time  I think  the  crowd 
will  turn  against  them.  They 
see  things  going  well  at  the 
dub  and.  they  don't  want  to 
see  players  complaining;  But 
if  Vialli  wants  to  leave  it  is 
his  decision,  not  mine.  I don't 
want  him  to  go.  He  says  he 
wants  to  be  a legend  at  Chel- 
sea. Well  he  still  can  be.” 

What  would  really  Impress 
Gullit  thmrgh  fa  jf  UtalH 
addressed  the  situation,  with 
his  brain  not  his  ego. 
“Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  he 
said,  *011X7,  the  others  have 
played  well,  I understand.'  But 
the  blame  is  always  put  on  the 
coach.  If  Hughes  or  Zola  was 
playing  badly,  then  I could 
understand  Bid,  if  they  play 
well,  then  It  would-be  fitir  to 
say,  ’Well,  I have  to  wait  for 
my  chance.  I'm  not  happy 
about  it  but That  would  be 
an  honest  answer.”  And  about 
as  likely  as  Ravanelli  being  at 
Middlesbrough  next  season. 


However,  there  is 
some  light-  You  may 
have  read  abdut  Willie  Ir- 
vine, a prison  warder  who 
survived  being  taken  hos- 
tage for  18  hours  at  work, 
then  the  following  week 
scored  the  winning  goal  for 
Alloa  in  the  third  round  of 
the  Scottish  Cup. 

Well,  that  goal  on  Mon- 
day night  won  him  a £500 
holiday  donated  by  the 
sponsors  but  Willie  has 
given  It  to  the  nurse  who 
was  held  hostage  with  him. 
“She  deserves  this  more 
than  I do,”  be  said,  “A 
weekend  break  would  have 
been  nice  but  I’ve  had  my 
football  to  see  me  through 
this  difficult  time.” 


IT  IS  In  contention  for  the 
“most  difficult  name  to  • 
pronounce ilu  football”  — f 
award:-.  .Oqkeneochuko 
Odudu,  of  Colne  in  the 
North  West  Counties 
League.  “We- Just  call  him 
Chuko."  says  his  manager. 
(From  Pyramid  Football 
magazine). 


PRESUMABLY  Kenny 
Dalglish  kept  Arthur 
and  TOrry  at  Newcastle  be- 
cause he  wanted  a couple  of 
minders. 


ANY  Scottish  player 
using  marijuana  should 


IN  TRUE  managerial  tra- 
dition the  South  London 


Idltion  the  South  London 
Press  refused  to  single  out 
any  player  after  last  week’s 
Cup  tie  between  Crewe  and 
Wimbledon.  The  news- 
paper’s match  report 
awarded  every  one  of  the 
players  on  duty,  including 
the  Wimbledon  substitute 
Goodman,  seven  out  of  10 
for  their  performances. 
Only  the  referee  was  below 
par:  he  got  five.  Then  again 
he  was  Paul  Danson. 


Apparently  Dennis 

Bemkamu  eat  sent  off 


nBergkamp  got  sent  off 
for  following  orders  — he 
nad  been  told  to  take  over 
Jan  Wright's  role  in  the 
team. 


AND  you  think  Newcas- 
tle fans  are  devoted  to 


^%tle  fans  are  devoted  to 
their  team.  Proud  parents 
Steve  >nd  Jackie  Boycs 
have  just  named  their  new 
baby  boy  after  their  favour- 
ite team's  stadium.  Wel- 
come aboard  Tbomas 
Stephen  McCain  Boyes 
McCain?  Yes,  the  Boyes! 
Scarborough  fans,  have 
named  their  new  addition 
after  an  oven  chip, 

mana«ed  to  cn- 
Mst  Thomas  as  an  official 
fib  of  the  Third  Division 
team  within  a minute  or  his 
arrival.  “The  form  was  all 

ready  and  filled  in  fora  w 

ora  girl,”  says  dad.  “Before 
he  was  in  Jackie's  arms  i 
had  signed  It.”  1 

rJSf  5®®*?  ““P1*  met  at 
football  and  always  vowph 
fo  bring  up  theirbabj^asa 
Scarborough  ton.  He  maki* 

Stadium  a week  today  for 
tte  game  against  Leyton 
Orient.  May  luck  go  with 


sP° 


Those  of » 

disposition  should  not 

read  any  more  of  tws 


item.  For  it  only  loosens 
further  the  grip  of  anyone 
dinging  to  the  notion  that 
soccer  is  still  a fanfare  for 
the  common  man. 

. First  we  ha d that  silly 

millionaire  Alan  Shearer 
modelling  the  new  England 
kit  while  saying  tough-titty 
to  those  criticising  yet  an- 
other expensive  polyester 
rip-off.  “It’s  trend,  It  s fasti- 
ion.  That’s  part  of  Ufc- 
Then  we  had  his  club  New- 
castle announcing  with  all 
the  generosity  of  master  to 
serf  that  the  dub’s  spiri- 
tually devoted  fans  would 
have  to  stomp  up  a mini- 
mum of  £300  to  buy  shares 
in  their  religion. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest 
blow  hit  the  27  coachloads 
of  Woking  fens  who  made  it 
up  to  Coventry  for  Wednes- 
day's aborted  FA  Cup  game 
hoping  for  another  famous 
upset.  Not  because  they 
wasted  their  money  but  be- 
cause of  what  their  safety 
officer  Michael  Bidmead 
said:  “We  are  only  in  the 
Cup  for  the  money.”  What 
is  the  game  coining  to? 


#%usmg  marijuana  should 
stop  now.  It  has  Just  been 
banned  by  the  Scottish 
Football  Association.  An 
addition  to  their  handbook 
states:  “Amendment:  addi- 
tion of  marijuana  to  list  of 
prohibited  substances.” 
Why  only  now  though? 
Well.  SFA  drug  control  has 
recently  shifted  from  the 
Scottish  Sports  Council  to 
the  UK  Sports  Council  who 
suggested  the  banned  list 
needed  updating.  Next 
week  it  is  sending  out  an- 
other amendment  stating 
that  tie-dye  T-shirts  are  no 
longer  in  fashion. 
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RUGBY  UNION:  THE  FIVE  NATIONS  CHAMPIONSHIP 


Ireland  v France 


Elwood  shoulders 


for  an  Irish  upset 


Robert  Aimstrong 

believes  that  the 
Connacht  No.  10 
(right)  has  the  major 
part  to  play  today 
If  his  side  are  to  end  a 
losing  streak  against 
the  French  that 
goes  back  to  1986 


IT  WAS  the  legendary 
Irish  forward  Moss  Keane 
who,  on  being  asked  why 
a railway  station  was  so 
far  from  the  town  centre, 
replied:  “We  decided  to  build 
it  6Lose  to  the  railway  track. 

AH  Ireland  w£DL  be  hoping 
that  the  same  perverse  logic 
that  sees  the  restoration  of  a 
kicking  fly-half  in  Eric  El- 
wood to  a rejigged  side  that  Is 
aiming  to  keep  the  ball  in 
hand  win  bring  misery  to  the 
French  and  produce  abun- 
dant scores  for  the  mm  in 
green. 

Historians  of  Irish  rugby 
anil  record  that  this  Is  the 
first  time  an  Englishman 
(Brian  Ashton),  a New  Zea- 
lander (Mike  Brewer)  and  a 
Limerick-bora  captain  who 
plays  for  Harlequins  (Keith 
Wood)  have  made  common 
cause  for  Ireland  in  Union's 
oldest  competition. 

The  cosmopolitan  input  — 
which  embraces  a host  of 
players  from  the  Courage 
Lea&ies  — has  come  as  a cul- 
ture shock  to  Ireland's  insu- 
lar ways  which  have  foiled  so 
for  this  season  to  accommo- 


date the  fresh  potential  on 
tap. 

However,  it  Is  arguably  an 
the  broad  shoulders  of  the  28- 
y ear-old  Elwood  that  the 
heaviest  burden  will  foil  as 
Ireland  try  to  reverse  a losing 
streak  against  the  French 
that  stretches  back  to  1988. 

The  No.  10  from  Connacht 
will  need  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men  if  the  Irish  hope  to  avoid 
a fourth  successive  defeat 
since  early  November — goal- 
kicker,  distributor,  touch- 
flnder,  chip-and-chaser,  field 
marshal,  guerrilla  fighter, 
man  of  vision. 

It  is  a tall  order  but  Elwood. 
who  wins  only  his  17th  cap  In 
a four-year  international 
career.  Is  capable  of  fulfilling 
all  those  roles  and  more  pro- 
vided the  Irish  pack  delivers 
quick  ball  and  the  scrum-half 
Nlall  Hogan  {days  to  his  part- 
ner's Obvious  strengths. 

Many  critics  still  believe 
that  Elwood  should  have  been 
the  Lions’  Test  fly-half  on  the 
1998  tour  to  New  Zealand  and, 
though  his  career  has  dipped 
more  than  it  has  taken  flight 
since  then,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  intrinsic  quality 
of  his  (day-making  skills. 

"I  didn’t  think  i had  a hope 
of  getting  back  into  the  Irish 
side  for  the  Five  Nations  but 
now  I cant  wait  to  get  out 
there  and  take  on  what  is  sure 
to  be  a fantastic  challenge," 
said  Elwood.  “In  feet,  it  will 
feel  very  similar  to  winning 


my  first  cap  as  1 have  not 
been  selected  for  Ireland’s 
last  six  internationals.  You 
really  cannot  ask  for  any- 
thing better  than  the  ffhanrA 
to  make  your  comeback 
against  France.” 

Cynics  wfll  argue  that  the 
man  who  plays  his  club  rugby 
for  Lansdowne  has  been 
recalled  as  a safety-first  op- 
tion designed  to  limit  the 
damage  France  are  expected 
to  inflict  on  a demoralised 
side.  Clearly  there  is  same 
truth  in  the  notion  that  El- 
wood can  be  relied  upon  to 
hoof  the  ball  prodigious  dis- 
tances from  inAirta  the  Irish 
22  and  perhaps  put  Les  Trio- 
lores  on  the  defensive  with  an 
occasional  "steal”  by  Jeremy 
Davidson  or  Eric  Miller  in  the 
jungle  warfare  of  the  line-ouL 

Elwood ’s  most  valuable 
asset  is  his  big-match  tem- 
perament, which  enabled  him 
to  score  23  of  the  36  points 
Ireland  scored  in  his  first  two 
internationals  against  Wales 
and  England,  both  of  which 
the  Irish  won.  In  a national 
side  notoriously  short  of  play- 
ers with  the  ley  composure 
required  to  pressure  world- 
class  sides,  this  Galway  sales 
representative  stands  out  un- 
mistakably, never  more  than 
in  the.  1996  World  Cup  quar- 
ter-finals when  he  slotted 
home  four  difficult  penalty 
goals  against  France. 

No  Irish  team  f^>n  remain 
indifferent  to  Elwood’s 
hungry  enthusiasm;  last  No- 
vember he  played  on  succes- 
sive afternoons  against  South 
Africa  in  Dublin  and  Austra- 
lia in  Galway,  fffo  enthusiasm 
has  won  him  more  than  so 
provincial  “caps”  with  his  na- 


tive Connacht  If  it  is  true 
that  an  Ireland  fly-half  must 
be  an  Inveterate  chaser  of  lost 
causes  at  every  level,  then  El- 
wood fits  the  Job  description 
perfectly. 

It  is  perhaps  ironic  that  Ire- 
land’s other  potential  match- 
winner  should  be  Wood,  the 
captain  and  hooker:  He  is  an- 
other gifted  performer  who 
has  played  in  too  few  interna- 
tionals (eight)  in  the  past 
three  years.  Since  Joining 
Quins  last  summer  the  for- 
mer Garryowen  man  has 
firmly  established  his  riaim 
to  be  the  first-choice  Lions 
hooker  for  the  forthcoming 
tour  to  South  Africa,  though 
the  manager  Fran  Cotton  has 
cited  hit)  “near -suicidal  com- 
bativeness’' as  a reason  for 
some  erf  his  injuries. 

Wood  believes  Ireland  are 
for  happier  playing  a major 
nation  like  France  than,  say. 
the  less  fashionable  Italy,  who 
woo  at  Lansdowne  Road  two 
weeks  ago.  He  admitted:  “We 
have  had  a kick  up  the  back- 
side recently.  Now  we  need  a 
hie  performance  »twT  a hie 
result  and  there  is  no  better 
time  to  get  it.  I'm  especially 
pleased  the  match  is  at  Lans- 
downe Koad.  We  must  go  out 
and  make  that  work  in  our 
favour.” 

Naturally  Wood  will  pay 
scant  attention  to  the  hordes 
of  ebullient  Frenchmen 
thronging  the  streets  of  Dub- 
lin who  believe  victory  over 
the  Irish  to  be  a foregone  con- 
clusion. Despite  their  recent 
2-0  Test  series  defeat  at  home 
to  South  Africa,  the  French 
team  would  appear  to  concur 
with  that  view.  They  flew  into 
Dublin  airport  only  yesterday 
afternoon,  barely  managing  a 


casual  work-out  before  dark- 
ness fell.  Careless  or  confi- 
dent? Elwood  wfll  want  to 
sort  out  which. 

• The  Irish  lock  Paddy  Johns 
and  the  winger  Richard  Wal- 
lace will  fly  back  from  Dublin 
tonight  fin-  Saracens*  Courage 
League  One  g*tmp  against 
'Harlequins  at  Enfield 
tomorrow. 

Wallace,  who  played  for  Ire- 
land A against  France  A yes- 
terday, and  Johns,  who  is 
among  today's  replacements, 

will  cwtrih  a flight  after -the 
Five  Nations  game.  Wallace 
win  start  tomorrow  hut  Johns 
wfll  he  on  foe  bench. 


Lansdowne  Road  teams 


IRELAND 


FRANCE 


C O’Shea  (London  Irish) 
J Topping  (Ballymena) 
M Held  (Malone) 
J Bed  (Northampton) 
D Crotty  (Garryowen) 
E Elwood  (Lansdowne) 
N Hogan  (Ter enure  College) 
N PoppUwon  (Newcastle) 
K Wood  (Harlequins,  capt) 
P Walaea  (Saracens) 
P Johns  (Saracens) 
J Davidson  (London  Irish) 
D Cocfcaay  (Bristol)  ‘ 
D McBride  (Malone) 
(Leicester) 
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<J  L Badwaiij  (Cotomlers) 
E Ntanaaefc  (Toulouse) 

3 (Has  (Bourgoin) 

T C—MbuMo  (Toulouse) 
D VendttU  (Brive) 

A Panaud  (Brive)  - 
P QalthW  (Cotomlers) 

C CaDfano  (Toulouse) 

M Dal  Maso  (AgenJ 
F Tocanafc*  (Nhrbonne) 

O Maria  (Montferrand)  * 
H Mlorhi  (Toulouse) 

A Naasa  il  (Agon,  capt) 

P Benetton  (Agen) 

P Patous  (Dax) 


K licQtiilidn  (Unadowno).  D Humpftnwe  (LonPoii  Iriaty.  S 

■Uw  (QvryMMND.  0 Fmelar  [Looctan  Irtetj).  P Ptovte  IBtaritroex  Conag  a).  A Ctarica 
[Korthanujtan). 

C Lamalaon  (Brtve).  P Carbonmwu  (Brtro).  R CWH  (Baotera),  J L Jordan* 
(Toutauce),  R Smz  (Dari- 

A Watton  (South  Africa) 


Wainwright  back  to  front 
the  race  of  captains 


Dual  internationals 
outlawed  by  board 


ENGLAND’S  lingering 
hopes  of  eventually 
recruiting  South  Afri- 
ca’s deposed  captain  Francois 
Pienaar  received  a setback 
yesterday  when  the  game's 
governing  body,  toe  Interna- 
tional Board,  clamped  down 
on  dual  internationals. 

Under  the  old  qualifications 
the  World  Cup-winning  cap- 
tain Pienaar,  who  joined  Sar- 
acens last  month,  would  have 
been  eligible  to  play  for  Eng- 
land after  being  resident  in 
his  adopted  country  for  three 
years,  provided  he  had  not 
played  for  his  home  nation  in 
toe  meantime. 

But  toe  loophole  was  Closed 
by  the  IB  at  its  meeting  in 
Dublin  yesterday.  From  Janu- 
ary 2000,  once  a player 
represented  a country  at  full 

or  A level  he  Is  not  eligible  for 

any  other  side.  The  new  rule 
Mocks  any  new  switches. 

Pienaar  may  be  judged  to 
hove  started  his  qualification 
period  and  Vernon  Pugh,  the 
IB  chain"!1",  said:  “We  will 
be  drafttogthe  new  regula- 
tion In  such  a way  that  any 
capped  players,  who  are  now 
qualifying  Tor  another 
country,  and  have  been  living 
to  a now  country  far  a signifi- 
cant period  eff  time,  will  suH 
be  able  to  complete  the 
process." 

Jamie  Salman,  who  was 
capped  in  the  centre  by  both 
New  Zealand  and  England, 
believes  the  new  ruling  Is  • 
«*P  in  the  right  direction.  B* 
8a id:  “Obviously  un- 
healthy situation  had  deyet- 
oped.”  he  said.  “In  my  day  dm 
switches  were  few  and  for  be- 


tween hut  now  people  are  des- 
perately searching  around  for 
grandparents  so  they  can 
qualify  for  another  country. 

“Argentina  have  had  a par- 
ticular problem  with  losing 
players  to  Italy.  I think  toe 
new  rules  are  pretty  reason- 
able and  will  help  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  particularly.” 

Pugh  added:  “The  issue  was 
raised  by  Argentina’s  Carlos 
ToczL  It  reflects  his  union’s 
concern  about  the  loss  of  lead- 
ing players  to  other  countries 
and  the  strong  belief  that  rep- 
resenting one's  country 
should  be  a choice  for  life. 

“Players  are  now  in  a one- 
choice  system  hut  toe  decision 
was  not  unanimous.  New  Zea- 
land felt  that  the  development 
of  Western  Samoan  and  Fijian 
players  who  are  waiting  to 


p-ay  for  New  Zealand  might  be 


inhihhwri  But  it  is  a balanced 


judgment” 

The  IB  has  expanded  the  po- 
tential for  advertising  by 

allowing  logos  on  the  pitch,  as 
to  cricket,  and  Increasing  the 
half-time  interval  from  five  to 
10  minutes.  Teams  and  offi- 
ciate will  be  allowed  to  return 
to  dressing-rooms  at  half- 
time. 

Advertising  will  also  he 
allowed  on  playing  equipment 

such  as  balls  and  kicking  tees. 

The  scrummage  tew  wfll 
also  change  to  ensure  tire 
player  at  the  back  of.  the 
scrum,  usually  the 
must  Wad  to  one  of  his  loots 
with  at  least  one  arm.  This 
will  prevent  No.  8s  binding  on 
to  flankers,  thus  destabilising 
scrums.  The  new  regulations 
come  into  effect  this  summer. 


Scotland  and 
France 
at  A level 


EanMadn 


ay  CO  TL  AND  and  France 
^demonstrated  their  greater 
strength  in  depth  when  their 

A teams  comfortably  beat 
Wales  and  Ireland  in  yester- 
day’s Five  Nations  Champion- 
ship curtain  raisers. 

Ireland,  having  fallen  to  a 
heavy  40-13  defeat  at  Under- 
21  level  yesterday  morning, 
continued  their  tale  of  woe  to 
the  afternoon  at  Donnybrook. 
where  they  were  outclassed 
44-23  In  the  third  interna- 
tional at  this  grade  between 
the  two  countries.  France 
won  the  try-count  S-2  and  Ire- 
land’s second  try  came  just 
before  the  final  whistle. 

Wales's  Under-21s  did  bet- 
ter, beating  Scotland  24-13  at 
Goldenacre,  but  their  a team, 
Emerging  Wales,  were  over- 
whelmed 66-11  by  Scotland, 
whose  wing  James  Craig 
scored  three  sparkling  tries 
In  Edinburgh. 

Despite  fielding  10  full  In- 
ternationals and  receiving  ex- 
pert coaching  from  Mike  Rud- 
dock and  Paul  Turner,  Wales 
were  never  in  the  game  once 
Craig  had  scored  his  first  try 
after  IS  minutes. 

England  wait  upon  an  in- 
jury bulletin  before  they 
select  their  team  tomorrow 
for  their  Five  Nations  game 
ag&inst  Scotland  at  Twicken- 
ham on  February  l.  Tim 
Rodber,  the  Northampton 
hack-row  forward,  feces  a late 
fitness  test  on  damaged  ribs 
before  tomorrow's  Courage 
League  game  at  Bath.  North- 
ampton. already  without  four 
toternationals.  have  dow  lost 
the  tight-head  prop  Gavin 
Walsh;  and  toe  England'  A 
prop-Matt  VoUand  also  feces  a 
lute  fitness  test  on  a dead  leg. 


Rob  wainwright  is 

one  Major  destined 
for  election  this 
spring.  Unlike  the  embat- 
tled Prime  Minister,  Scot- 
land’s back-row  forward 
has  a lead  in  the  opinion 
polls.  Of  the  four  raptaiwa 
of  Home  Union  sides,  he  is 
the  fevourite  to  lead  the 
lions  in  South  Africa  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Such  is  Wainwright’s 
standing  that  he  leads  the 


field  ahead  of  England’s 
Phil  de  GlanvOle,  Keith 
Wood  of  Ireland  and  Wa- 
les’s John  Humphreys,  his 
opponent  today,  despite  not 
having  played  for  Scotland 
this  season. 

Wainwright,  who  packs 
down  at  No.  8 this  after- 
noon, has  been  sidelined 
with  a back  strain  that  de- 
veloped into  a serious  groin 
injury.  An  Army  doctor,  he 
admits  to  being  a bad  pa- 
tient. “I  don’t  know  whether 
or  not  it  makes  it  any  easier 
having  an  understanding  of 
your  Injury.”  he  says. 

“Everything  was  going  well 
until  I got  an  Infection  in  the 
wound  which  put  me  back 
two  or  three  weeks.  That 
was  a hit  depressing. 

“It’s  great  to  be  back 
among  the  squad.  I only 
hope  we  can  pat  the  lessons 

we  learned  test  season  and 

on  tour  to  New  Zealand  into 
practice  and  win  some 

silverware  this  season.” 

The  value  of  the  31-year- 
old  Wainwright  Is  immea- 
surable to  the  Scots.  Ironi- 
cally, in  the  .age  of 
professionalisD  and  with  54 
players  contracted  to  the 
Scottish  Rugby  Union, 
Wainwright  is.  on  a part- 
tfrw  contract  with  the  SHI. 

He  was  recently  promoted  to 
Major  and  works  from  a sur- 


gery in  Glasgow  and  at  Red- 
fbrd  Barracks  to  Edinburgh. 

Wainwright  has  bucked 
the  recent  trend  by  return- 
ing to  Scotland  to  play  for 
Watsonians  rather  than  lin- 
ger south  of  the  border  — 
he  had  a spell  with  West 
Hartlepool.  The  craggy- 
jawed  forward  may  come 
across  like  a John  Buchan 
hero  but  he  is  for  from  ama- 
teurish on  the  pitch. 

His  work  at  the  tail  of  the 
line-out,  his  foraging  In  the 
loose  and  fearless  tackling 
wfll  be  vital  today  in  a Scot- 
land pack  that  is  far  from 
awesome. 

Wales,  who  have  not  won 
at  Murrayfield  for  12  years, 
scent  their  chance  of  end- 
ing that  ran.  They  appear 
to  have  the  edge  In  the 
front  row,  where  David 
Young,  one  of  four  players 
to  have  returned  from 

rugby  league,  may  give 
David  Hilton  an  uncomfort- 
able afternoon. 

In  the  Wales  midfield 


Murrayfield  teams 


SCOTLAND  WALES 


R Shepherd  (MelroSe) 
A Stongw  (Hawick) 
S Hasting*  (Watsonians) 
G Townsend  (Northampton) 
K Logan  (Stirling  Co) 
C Chalmers  (Melrose) 
G Aimstrong  (Newcastle) 
D HBton  (Bath) 
O BEs  (Currie) 
M Stewart  (Northampton) 
Q w«fr  (Newcastle) 
A Rood  (Wasps) 
P Walton  (Newcastle) 
M WeUaoe  (Glasgow  HK) 
R Wainwright  (Watsonians,  capt) 


IS 

14 

13 

12 

11 

lO 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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N Jenkins  (Pontypridd) 

I Evans  (Llanelli) 

A Bateman  (Richmond) 

S abbs  (Swansea) 

Q Thomas  (Bridgend) 

A Thomas  (Swansea) 

R Howiay  (Cardiff) 

C Loader  (Swansea) 

J Humphreys  (Cardiff,  capt) 
D Young  (Cardiff) 

Q O UawaDyn  (Harlequins) 
M Rowtoy  (Pontypridd) 
SWIIans  (Neath) 

C Gharris  (Swansea) 

S QtrinnaB  (Richmond) 


DSteA  (W«lroa»i.  A Erikseon  {London  Scotasnj.fl  Radpatfi 

(MeJroMV  8 Monro  (Gliwgm  HSgWttettioWeJ,  T Smith  (Watsonians).  S BrotMrokma 
(Mohww)- 

WMaaiJ  Qavtos  (Carta  ft).  P John  Pontyjjiioaj.  COotnom  (Richmond),  G Janaa  (CvdHQ.  L 
MuttM  (eartUQ,  G Joruno  (Swansea). 

B Smith  (Intend) 
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Scotland  v Wales 


Thomas  is 
made  lord 
of  the  flies 


Frank  Keating  on 

Swansea’s  prodigy 
who  has  been  given 
the  keys  to  No.  10 


WALES  must  as 
suredly  be  any 
romantic  gam 
bier’s  choice  for 
the  championship-  For  one 
thing,  even  as  they  continue 
to  yearn  for  a flow  cf  decent 
possession  to  work  with, 
there  is  a palpable  aura  about 
their  troops,  a “fed”  that  the 
long  dark  trek  of  many  win- 
ters Is  really  over  and  they 
are  on  cue  to  let  in  the  sun- 
shine and  some  colourful 
blossoms. 

For  another,  with  a glori- 
ous cock-eyed  optimism,  they 
have  kept  the  feith  by  con- 
tinuing to  plan  their  crucial 
battle  stations  around  the 
rhapsodies  of  that  prodigal 
prodigy  Arwel  Thomas. 

Murrayfield  is  an  en- 
trenched lair.  Wales  have  not 
won  there  for  over  a decade. 
Yet  this  afternoon  they  pin 
their  stratagems  around 
Swansea's  fly-half;  the  sprite 
from  Trebanos.  Just  22, 
Thomas  is  older  and  wiser 
than  last  year  when  all  the 
fairy  dust  he  sprinkled  was, 
In  the  end.  painfully  obliter- 
ated by  the  Dublin  mud. 

To  his  credit,  the  Welsh 
coach  Kevin  Bowring  says: 
“Top  rugby  must  be  played  on 
the  very  edge.  Arwel  keeps  us 
on  that  daring  edge  all  right. 
We  are  determined  to  put  our 
trnst  in  the  traditional 
‘Welshness’  of  our  rugby,  to 
free  up  the  ball  and  rely  on 
our  native  panache.” 

Thomas  himself  concurs: 
‘If  you  say  it's  daunting,  then 
okay  it's  daunting.  But  I can 
only  play  my  natural  game 
and  take  each  one  as  it  comes. 
I think  rve  matured  tremen- 
dously since  'my  first  cap. 
Well,  Fve  had  to,  haven’t  I?” 

minting  in  the  cherubic 
chorister's  smile  there  Is  a 
sliver  of  steed.  His  experi- 
ences so  far  have  left  no  Illu- 
sions. He  knows  the  red  shirt 
numbered  10  Is,  to  mix  the 
metaphors  just  as  brazenly  as 
he  does  his  play,  both  holy 
grail  and  poisoned  chalice. 

They  say  Scotland  waited 
until  Wales  had  named 
Thomas  before  putting  oppo- 
site him  the  battle-hardened, 
teaky  tackling  pragmatism  of 
Craig  Chalmers  and  playing 
the  inventive  spirit  Gregor 
Townsend  in  the  centre. 

Everyone  hollers  and  boo- 
rays  about  Townsend  being 
the  finest  No.  10  in  these  Is- 
lands for  years  — then  sling 
him  the  shirt  marked  12  or  13. 
Why  do  they  not  let  btm 
prove  It  in  the' cannon’s 
mouth  — like  the  flickering 
Thomas,  who  has  Illuminated 
some  thrming  passages  for 
table-top  Swansea? 


For  all  that,  round  those 
dingy  and  disputatious  Welsh 
taprooms  the  debate  about 
Thomas  at  No.  10  is  by  no 
means  settled.  On  the  one 
side,  fast  hands:  on  the  other, 
safe  hands. 

The  young  man’s  inclusion 
means  sound  and  reliable 
Neil  Jenkins  kicks  the  g™fs 
and  makes  the  tackles  and 
counter-attacks  from  full- 
back. He  does  not  like  it  but  it 
Is  his  obvious  position  if  he 
wants  a run  in  the  Lions  first 
XV  come  Springbok  summer. 

Even  more  wasteful,  say 
others,  is  that  the  callow 
promise  of  Thomas  at  fly 
keeps  on  the  bench  today  the 
near  veteran  Jonathan 
Davies.  Last  week  at  training, 
by  all  accounts,  an  Inadver- 
tent BBC  camera  (but  not 
microphone)  caught  a glower- 
ing verbal  up-and-downer  be- 
tween Davies  and  Bowring 
when  the  former  — relegated 
to  the  first  place  through  in- 
jury — realised  the  selectors’ 
latest  thinking. 

The  pressures  on  Thomas 
today  will  be  severely  rigor? 
oils.  Thomas  is  all  too  aware 
of  it  “I  can  only  see  that  sort 
of  thing  as  an  extra  stimulus, 
can’t  rr  he  says. 

Two  former  de-luxe  models 
from  the  fly-half  factory, 
Barry  John  and  Phil  Bennett 
think  the  choice  of  Thomas  is 
misplaced.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  engagingly  intrepid  and 
unfazed  No.  10  will  be  further 
stimulated  for  this  afternoon 
by  a hearty  thumbs-up  not 
only  from  a more  recent  pre- 
decessor, and  union's  most 
creative  British  fly-half  of  the 
1990s,  Paul  Turner  — “Arwel 
gives  the  Welsh  backs  a real 
cutting  edge;  he  may  be  er- 
ratic but  that’s  the  nature  of 
the  beast”  — but  also  from  the 
Lions  manager  Ran  Cotton, 
who  sings  bis  praises. 

Inside  Thomas  is  the 
scrum-half  Rob  Howley,  that 
ubiquitous  and  tight-colled 
parcel  of  whipcord.  “Howley 
and  his  partner  Howler,” 
scoff  the  Jeremiahs.  If  the  two 
of  them  are  given  fair  shares 
of  clean,  quick  ball — Wales's 
utter  imperative  — life  on  the 
edge  could  be  fun  for  the  high- 
stepping  talent  outside  them. 

A year  ago  in  Cardiff  an 
emerging  Wales  knew  they 
had  the  heating  of  Scotland. 
Thomas  missed  the  injury- 


time  Mck  that  would  have  tied 
it  He  then  went  to  Dublin; 
kick-off;  scrum,  garryowen: 
tiny  Thomas  was  scragged, 
flattened,  trampled  on,  rucked 
off;  and  was  still  out  for  the 
count  when  Ireland  scored.  He 
never  recovered. 

The  opposite  to  a blinder  is 
a howler.  “I  knew  Td  be 
dropped  after  that.  They 
didn't  have  to  tell  me,  did 
they?"  The  smile  flickers 
across  his  lips.  “But  I knew 
rd  he  back  too,  some  time  or 
other.  The  only  way  to  learn 
about  battle  is  in  actual 
battle,  isn’t  it?" 


Scott  Gibbs  and  Allan  Bate- 
man, two  of  the  other  for- 
mer rugby  league  men, 
looked  a promising  combi- 
nation In  last  month’s  de- 
feat by  the  Springboks.  Wa- 
les’s coach  Kevin  Bowring 
promises  an  expansive 
game  but  he  has  a potential 
match-winner  in  Nell  Jen- 
kins, the  fly-half  turned 
fufl-back  who  needs  one 
more  kick  to  reach  the  500.  | 
Test  points  mark  to  join  an 
elite  club  that  includes  Ga- 
vin Hastings,  Michael  Lyn- 
agh,  Hugo  Porta  and  Grant 
Fox.  Jenkins  hopes  it  will 
be  a conversion. 

But  Wainwright,  like 
Hastings,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  captain  after  the 
1995  World  Cup,  has  a quiet 
charisma  that  can  lift  a 
side.  Whether,  like  Has- 
tings, who  beat  Will  Car- 
ling to  the  Job  in  New  Zea- 
land four  years  ago,  he  can 
earn  the 'ultimate  cap- 
taincy, the  next  two  months 
win  telL 


Green  pastures. 
Echoing  valleys. 


Welcome  to  the 
Welsh  defence. 


(Scotland's  victory  by  16-20pts:  10/1.) 


SCOTLAND  v WALES 


FfastHynorar 
91  L Euan 
Vt  T.Stangar 
VI  KLogan 
12 ft  G Thomas 
12/1  G.  Townsend 
14/1  S.  Gibbs 
W\  C.  Chalmers 
1 8/1  S.  Hastings 
16/1.  NoTtyscorer 


HtaafMl  KU  of  3JI  pa.  U«  m nc. 

HAMHCAP  BETTWG 

18/11  SCOTLAND  1Q/11  WALES  (+4PTS)  14/1  TIE 

■ wtn  Walex  roesMog  a 4 para  Cut. 

RMw  Putts  Ifevgta 

4/1  Scotland  win  by  1-5  points 
6/1  Scotland  win  by  &-10  points 
1 13/2  Scotland  win  by  11-15  points 
161/1  Scotland  win  by  16-20  points 
18/1  Scotland  win  by  21-25  points 
6/1  wales  win  by  1-5  prints 
7/1  Wales  win  by  6-10  points 
11/1  Wales  win  by  11-15  points 
i 13/1  Wales  win  by  IB-20  points 


IRELAND  v FRANCE 


laifleMMimt.  Btfcall&tlw. 
HANDICAP  BETT1B& 
10/11  RELAND  18/11  FRANCE  1-1 


Foam  (be  son  m Mai 

FMItjNMr 

VI  E.N'&racJc 
VT  T.  Castaignede 
VI  S-Sbs 
12/1  J.LSadoum* 

14/1  Stopping 
2V1  J.~ 


. 14/1  HE 
I a IB  petal  dan. 
j Patels  Marsh 

6/|  Ireland  win  by  1-5  points 
16/1  Ireland  win  by  8-10  points 
11/2  France  win  by  1-5  pointa 
4/1  France  win  Dy  B-1D  paints 
5/1  France  vfri  by  11-15  potass 
7/1  Franco  *to  by  1B-2D  points 
AtnnnnichecolttbvSttrWMidinH^cinieouejL 
forty  trys  do  mi  eoattforltat  nyssmt 
Rase  prices  m tow  ctaapoi  N«e  Ms  mnpepor  au  rotated. 
Fw  lii  wy  tatad  wIcm.  moo  LadSrata  Ttotwt  605/5  (CMJ. 


IHn  toe  Eiotuiwttrai  CMn  teas  no  ia  or  owe  uoromiiwmi  tunp  | 
ttnaWnmippipPilmoBlpBiotoiMtt  4?  jMMfevO, 


/ Ladbrokes  / 


|For  ■ bet,  Ladbrokes  ftrib  favourite  J 
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Unsmiling 

Italians 

Why  are 
the  imports 
sulking? 

22 


Storming 
the  citadel 

Can  Wales 
end  their 
losing  run? 

23 
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TENNIS:  THE  AUSTRALIAN  OPEN 


Defeat  by  Michael  Chang  brings  to  an  end 
a thrilling  three-week  run  forthe  British 
No.  1 which  included  hisfirsttour  win. 
Stephen  Bieriey  reports  from  Melbourne 

Rueful 
Henman 
learns 
the  hard 

way 


IT  IS  not  In  the  nature  of 
Tim  Henman  to  brood 
over  defeat  His  third- 
round  6-1. 7-6, 6-3  exit  to 
Michael  Chang  in  the 
Australian  Open  yesterday 
was  a dear  disappointment 
but  the  British  No.  1 left  for 
home  viewing  it  as  an  educa- 
tion and  another  step  towards 
something  better. 

"I  will  always  focus  an  the 
positive.  I played  a poor 
match  but  it  will  not  take  me 
long  to  see  that  Tm  moving  in 
the  right  direction,"  Henman 
said. 

With  only  one  real  upset  in  ! 
this  tournament  before  Hen- 
man played  Chang  — Boris 
Becker's  defeat  against  Carlos  1 
Moya  on  the  opening  Monday ! 
— many  had  hoped  another 
-shock  might  be  due.  But  the 
American,  beaten  by  Becker 
in  last  year's  final,  gained  a 
practically  routine  victory. 

Henman  needed  to  serve 
well  to  exert  the  maximum  of 
pressure.  Yet  only  rarely 


could  he  get  his  first  serve  tp 
function  and  this  cost  him  es- 
pecially dear  in  the  second  set 
when,  having  broken  Chang's 
serve  once  and  been  broken 
back,  he  broke  it  a second 
time  for  a 5-3  lead  with  his 
erve  to  come. 

If  he  hart  squared  the  match 
he  might  have  dismissed  his 
earlier  indifferent  form  and 
gone  on  to  better  things.  ■ 

However,  Chang  broke 
back  and,  once  he  bad  won 
the  tie-break  with  compara- 
tive ease  at  7-3,  there  was  lit- 
tle likelihood  of  Henman  mus- 
tering a cohesive  response  or 

portending  the  match  beyond 

three  sets. 

Henman's  performance  was 
an  echo  of  his  fourth-round 
defeat  by  Stefan  Edherg  in  the  bpm  exit . . 
US  Open  last  year,  a match 
likewise  played  - in  the  eve-  He  did,  of  c 

ning.  On  both  occasions  he  superb  shots 
rushed  his  strokes  a fraction,  ackuowledg 
striving  for  outright  winners  but.  as  Pete 
when  they  were  not  strictly  Chang  the 
necessary.  "Michael  doe 


Open  exit. . . Tim  Henman  waves  to  the  centre-court  crowd  after  his  defeat  in  Melbourne  yesterday 


MARK  SAKS? 


He  did,  of  course,  play  some  and  he’s  very  quick.”  On  this 
superb  shots,  which  Chang  occasion  he  missed  hardly 
acknowledged  afterwards,  anything  whereas  Henman’s 
but.  as  Pete  Sampras  said  of  tally  of  errors  was  for  too 


Chang  the  day  before: 
"Michael  does  not  miss  much 


dreds  of  British  fans  were  of  weeks  away  from  competi- 
flooding  into  Melbourne  Park  tive  matches  before  leaving 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated;  England  for  the  Dubai  touma- 
there  were  barely  a hundred  ment  in  the  United  Arab 
In  total,  although  one  group  Emirates  starting  on  Febru- 


Stories  claiming  that  hun-  of  around  20  made  more  than 

their  fair  share  of  noise,  even  I 


thfnk  we  had  a taste  of 
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Prize  Crossword  No  20,864 


A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  be  sent 
to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to 
Guardian  Crossword  No  20,864,  P.O.Box  180,  East 
Malesex  Surrey  KT8  OYY,  or  Pax  0181  957  5010  by  first 
post  on  Friday  Solution  and  winners  in  the  Guardian  on 
Monday  January  27. 


lian  beer. 

When  the  two  players  were 


plays  Andrei  Medvedev  of  the 
Ukraine  for  a place  in  the 


annramppri  it  was  Chang  who } quarterfinals. 


received  the  larger  cheer  and 


bushfire  rumour  that 


the  somewhat  desperate  Brit-  Steffi  Graf  had  again  injured 
ish  bellow  after  Henman  won  her  vulnerable  bade  gained 
his  first  point  drew  peels  of  credence  when  the  No.  l seed 
laughter  from  around  the  cep-  found  herself  first  8-0  down. 


tre  court 

Henman’s  serve  and  fore- 


hJnmo  nenmau  a serve  anu  rare-  mes  vxo 

w -- - - — — hand,  his  two  most  potent  Argentina. 


then  5-2  to  tile  world  No.  98 
Ines  Gorrocbategni  of 


Address 


Tick  here  If  yon  do  not  wish  to  receive  farther  Informa  firm  from  the 
Guardian  Media  Group  or  other  companies  screened  by  us 


weapons,  were  equally  erratic 
throughout  and  two  ex- 
tremely poor  service  games 


This  was  the  second  succes- 
sive match  that  Graf  has 
struggled  in  the  opening  set 


allowed  Chang  to  take  the  but  once  again  any  bint  of 
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Set  by  Araucaria 

Method:  Sotve  the  dues  alpha- 
betically and  fit  the  solutions 
into  the  diagram  jigsaw-wise, 
wherever  they  will  go 

A ...Thus  one  all  m very  bad 
array  (11) 

B Lawyers  (modem)  left — 
went  not  by  day  (4,3) 

C Help  at  work:  in  neck-piece 
Derek  dined  (11) 

D Earnest  may  be  as  seven 
sins  defined  (6) 

E Feelings  to  proposals  must 
add  point  (8) 

F Wench  backed  zoo  in  life 
that's  out  of  joint  ( 7) 

G Greeting  given  by  dog  and 
*roo  and  worm  (4,6) 


Rowdy  cowl  for  chimney 
(Scottish  term)  (7) 

Wood  is  in  it  Berkeley  was 
no  cynic  (8) 

Merry  girt  wfth  bottle  used 
in  clinic  (6) 

King  (1050)  in  check  in 

citadel  (7) 

Age  to  scatter— brief 
minute  to  gel  (4,4) 

Arden  vicar’s  coat  for  walls 
In  mount  (7) 

...  This  as  double  negative 
might  count  (4) 

Work  to  rule  Is  putting  folk 
apart(8) 

More  than  ample?  t ess, 
though  folk  of  art  (8) 

Equine  sport  with  English 
lady’s  name  (7) 

Groove  on  ground,  old 
shire  of  watery  fame  (7) 


S Garment  gone  on  pole? 

That  fetch  police  (6) 

T ...  Bracketed  in  list,  out 
went  your  piece  (6) 

U Hands  being  bare,  wild 
beast  backed  favourite  (8) 
¥ Thrilling  ffttle  verse  with 
Chaffin  it  (7) 

W Magic  man  goes  West  with 
mountain  goat  (6) 

CWM&rS«dnNB«*qinUmM' 
at  119  fwrtnqdm  Rood.  Lento)  EC1R  3SL 
and  aM64  Desman.  Mntostar  M60  2HR 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20^63 

X ...Bracketed  in  list,  as 
Romans  wrote  (4) 

Y Cry  to  bird  in  East,  “No 
parking  please'  (6,4) 

Z Spot  on  girt:  it  can  be 
played  on  knees  (6) 


Tatephorwcn 71-279  2332 
W«x881746  [GuenJ  C3 
Fax  0171-837  2114;  1071-833  3342, 
Wephonesrfee  0171-611  9000 
BspMared  as  a iwnpspsr  at  the  Port 
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first  set  In  26  minutes. 

Slowly  the  light  began  to 
leach  out  of  the  hlue  Mel- 
bourne skies  and  the  huge 


vulnerability  proved  ephem- 
eral and  the  German,  who  has 
not  lost  a Grand  Slam  match 
since  the  final  of  the  US  Open 


m 
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grey-headed  fox  bats  in  the  in  1994;  duly  won  her  third- 
nearby  botanical  gardens  round  match  7-5. 6-3. 
took  to  the  wing.  Pale  moths 
danced  around  the  centre 
court’s  floodlights,  while  be- 
low Henman  found  himself 
dancing  to  the  tune  of  Chang. 

The  second  set  saw  both 
players  struggle  with  their 
serves  and  exchange  those 
two  breaks  apiece.  Charging 
the  net  is  a dangerous  ploy 
against  Chang  and  at  crucial 
moments  the  American  un- 
leashed superlative  top-spin 
lobs  as  well  as  many  excellent 
, passes. 

1 Henman  had  planned  to  fol- 
low in  his  first  serve  but  its 
quality  deserted  him  and, 
when  be  did  get  to  the  net,  he 
often  volleyed  poorly. 

There  was  no  question  of 
Henman  making  excuses.  He 
blamed  neither  nerves  nor 
the  foct  this  was  his  13th 
match  in  less  than  three 
weeks,  during  which  he  had 
reached  his  first  two  ATP  fin- 
als, Including  winning  in 
Sydney  last  weekend. 

“I  still  feel  very  fresh, 
which  proves  the  extra  work  I 
am  putting  in  off  court  is  pay- 
ing dividends.”  I Mopping  up ...  Henman 

He  will  now  have  a couple  [ ponders  Ms  elusive  form 


Buyers  game 

without 

the  third  man 


if  their  judgment  c£  what  was  how  Tim  can  play,  and  he  has 
in  or  out  owed  everything  to  a very  bright  future  ahead  of 
blind  patriotism  and  Austra-  him."  said  Chang,  who  next 


David  Lacey 

ITIS.a  pity  that  Kevin  Kee- 
gan will  not  be  joining 
Graeme  Souness  and  Ken- 
ny Dalglish  at  The  Dell  this 
afternoon  when  Southampton 
play  Newcastle  United.  What  a 
rare  meeting  of  shopaholics 
synonymous  that  would  have 
been. 

Add  together  tbe  transfer 
dealings  of  these  three  and  one 
would  probably  come  up  with 
an  amount  sufficient  to  ftind 
the  Mlllanninm  exhibition* 
Keegan's  presence,  moreover, 
would  have  been  a living  refu- 
tation of  the  notion  that  no- 
body spends  an  Englishman's 
money  quite  so  quickly  as  a 
Scottish  football  manager. 

Souness  once  bought  and 
sold  players  at  a bewildering 
rate,  yet  his  total  Anfield  ex- 
penditure of £17.65  million 
now  seems  trifling  when  set 

MlnmgniitetTiAfflp  BS  mill  lira 

paid  out  by  Keegan  atNewcas- 
tle.  And  Souness  did  at  least 
win  tile  FA  Cup  while  suffer- 
ing the  triple  bypass  heart  op- 
eration which  Keegan,  for  sU 
his  stress,  managed  to  avoid. 

As  fbr  Dalglish,  against  the 
£30-qdd  million  it  cost  to  build 
a championship-winning 
team  at  Bteckbura  Rovers  has 
to  be  set  the  profit  or  £12  mil- 
lion Ewood  Park  made  when 
Alan  Shearer  moved  to  New- 
castle. Compared  to  his  fellow 
Airfield  old  boys,  in  feet.  ■ 
Dalglish  is  a model  of  good 
husbandry. 

Ten  years  ago  eyebrows 
were  raised  when  he  plunged 
into  the  market  and  spent  £4.4 
mfTIinn  bringing  Beards!  py, 

Barnes,  Houghton  and 
Aldridge  to  Liverpool.  But 
that  same  summer  the  club 
received  £3Ji  million  from 
Juventus  for  Ian  Rush  and, 
despite  his  absence.  Dalglish 
still  created  the  last  great  Liv- 
erpool side. 

The  Dell  is  an  appropriate 
place  for  Dalglish  to  pick  up 
the  threads  of  Premiership 
management  because  South- 
ampton’s situation  offers  such 
a stark  contrast  to  what  has 
been  happening  at  Newcastle. 
On  Tyneside  eras  come  up  i 
with  the  rations.  By  the  Solent  1 
the  rations  have  been  rela- 
tively frugaL 

Whfle  the  most  northerly  ! 


club  in  the  Premiership  alms 
at  a stock  market  flotation  of 
£150- £200  million  and  a new 
55,000-seat  stadium,  its  south- 
ernmost cousin  has  struck  a 
£10  million  deal  with  some 
property  men  and  wlllbe  con- 
tent with  a new  ground  hold- 
ing 31,000,  double  The  Dell  s 
present  capacity. 

Under  Dalglish  Newcastle 
expect  to  win  something  this 
season,  a cup  if  not  the  cham- 
pionship. Under  Souness 
Southampton's  sole  aim  is  to 
stay  in  the  Premiership.  Rele- 
gation now  might  hamper 
their  development  plans. 

Either  way,  as  one  of  The 
Dell's  better-known  former 
pupils  was  beard  to  observe 
recently,  life  goes  on.  Shearer- 
speak  apart,  however,  it  is 
hard  not  to  wonder  what  sort 
onife  is  left  forthe  likes  of 
Southampton  following 
Taylor.  Bosnian  and  the 
hyper-inflation  of  the  transfer 
market. 

The  upward  spiral  of  fees 
and  players’  wages,  for  which 

managers  such  as  Dalglish, 

Souness  and  Keegan  have 
been  partly  responsible,  has 
made  it  virtually  impossible 
tor  the  majority  of  clubs  to 
compete  with  the  wealthy  few. 
Survival  has  become  the 
lower  orders'  raison  d'etre, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  a flin 
occupation. 

IN  THE  summer  of 1980  the 
Southampton  manager 
Lawrie  McMenemy  sum- 
moned the  national  football 
media  to  a press  conference. 
Nobody  knew  what  it  was 
about.  There  had  been  no 
leaks. 

McMenemy  kept  everyone 
guessing  for  a few  minutes. 
Then  in  walked  his  new  sign- 
ing Kevin  Keegan,  home  from 
Hamburg  and  still  England's 
best  player.  The  hacks  broke 
into  spontaneous  applause 
and  The  Dell  was  sold  out  for 
the  new  season. 

Asa  piece  of  showmanship 
the  moment  has  seldom  been 
equalled.  The  modem  equiva- 
lent would  Involve  a consor- 
tium of  video  entrepreneurs,  a 
merchant  hank,  half-a-dozen 
sponsors  and  an  extraordi- 
nary meeting  of  shareholders. 
It  would  also  be  produced  and 
directed  by  Sky  TV. 

Did  something  die  on  Tyne- 
side this  week  as  Newcastle 
supporters  hung  around  the 
streets  like  the  residents  of 
Gotham  City,  wondering 
which  joker  would  turn  up 
next?  Dalglish  has  already 
won  more  trophies  than  Kee- 
gan. but  what  about  hearts? 
And  who.  of  the  two,  would  get 
the  bigger  cheer  ifboth  ap- 
peared at  The  Dell  today? 


Lost  yachtsman 
not  lost  at  all 


Gerry  rottfs,  the 
French  Canadian 
sailor  competing  to 
the  Vend£e  Globe  Race  who 
has  been  missing  for  11 
days,  has  been  sighted  60 
miles  west  of  Cape  Horn. 

Roofs  “disappeared”  the 
Monday  before  last  in  a 70- 
knot  storm  2,600  miles 
from  the  Cape  hut  he  did 
not  set  off  distress  signals. 
He  was  spotted  last  night 
by  a Chilean  aircraft  which 
then  made  radio  contact, 
ascertaining  his  name  and 
position. 

Roofs,  who  Is  racing  in 
the  same  event  as  the  res- 
cued British  yachtsman 
Tony  Baltimore,  was  un- 
aware that  a huge  search 
had  been  mounted  for  him. 
Three  freighters  and  four 
of  his  fellow  competitors 


stopped  to  look  for  him  in 
the  area  where  he  last 
reported  his  position. 

The  Argos  satellite  relay 
transponder,  which  auto- 
matically relays  the  posi- 
tion of  the  yacht  in  the 
race,  became  inactive  11 
days  ago  at  the  same  time 
that  Ronfs  had  last 
reported  that  he  was  hav- 
ing problems  generating 
power  aboard  his  60ft 
yacht. 

The  Argos  beacon  is  inde- 
pendently powered  by  a 
small  solar  panel  and  prob- 
ably lost  power  because  of 
ttie  lack  of  sunlight  at  52 
degrees  south. 

Route  will  be  the  second 
competitor,  after  Chris- 
tophe  Augnin  of  France,  to 
round  Cape  Horn  and  begin 
tbe  final  leg  of  the  nice 
back  up  the  Atlantic  to  Les 
Sables  d’Olonne.  Augnin 
has  a six-day  lead. 


20  trains  a day. 


Eurostar  runs  from  Waterloo  or  Ashford 
to  central  Paris  or  Brussels  20  times 
every  day.  So  there's  bound 

• to  be  one  to  suit  your  schedule. 


c u raster 


